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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00. 


> > a0 


Brooklyn Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, - - - - PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS NEARLY $2,000,000,00, 


With accumulations rapidly and constantly incre: 


This Company organized in the City of Brooklyn, with princi, 
York, is managed by a Board of Officers and Directors composed 
most prominent and wealthy citizens 


Its success has been equalled by but very few cor] 
In beneficial results to policy holders it 
Organized in 1864, i 


. } 21 
vorations, and Surpassed Dy 


stands pre-eminent among other Com} 
1, in less than seven (7) years paid to the Widows and 
and Heirs of Policy Holders the sum of $815,000; while in the 
to Policy holders Return Premiums (Dividends) $220,000. 


It is the only Company that endorses tle cash surrender value in dollars and 
cents on all its policies, so that the policy holder knows every year just what his 
policy is worth in cash, and just what the Company agree to pay him, whenever he 
wishes to surrender it from inability to continue to pay the i 

Economy of management, special c 


lai care In the select 


»sses, combine to make the 


th 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


the most desirable of Life Companies. 


in the payment of lc 


General Agents for the Southern States: 


To whom applications may be made for Local Agencics 
J. T. FORBES, Baltimore, - { 
T. L. ALFRIEND & SON, Richmond, - - <p . it 
A. W. LAWRENCE, Raleigh, - . : : “ “« N. Caro 
E. E, JEFFERSON, Augusta, - For the States of S. Carolina & Georg 
G. I, THOMAS & SON, Montgomery, : 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary, 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Actuary. 


- - For the Sta 














THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


READERS who may communicate with any of our advertisers, will please state that they saw the 
advertisement in the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, 





THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER, 1871. 


CONTENTS: 


SPIDER’S WEB PAPERS. II. Col. John S. Holt, (Author of Abraham Page, etc.,) 
Natchez, Miss. - - ° ° ~ es ‘ . 


A any OF SECRET HIST ORY OF THE FIRST ‘EMPIRE. (From the papers published by 
2 Lavertujon Committee.) - - - ° ° ® © e 


” oma MULTUM AMAVIT.” “Barton Grey, oi weeny Ss. C, - - . 

THE NOVEL AS A WORK OF ART. “Zizey Hay,’’ Washington, Ga. - - 

THE CAPTURE OF THE “MAPLE-LEAF.” A. P.M. - - - . - 

LORD KILGOBBIN. Cuaps. XXIX. XXX. XXXI. Cornhill Magazine. . « 

AN ADVENTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA, II. C. F. 7urner, Thomaston, Ga. 

THE BRILLIANT ERA. Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, Baton Rouge, La. - - - 

GEN. MARMADUKE’S EXPEDITION INTO MISSOURI. Col. B. B. Blue, St. Louis, Mo. 

A VISIT TO FRED. Anne S. Deas, Greenville, S. C. . - - - . 

HAMLET AND MACBETH. Zila F. Mosby, Montreal, Va. - - - . - - - 

AN UNNOTICED CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE. W. W. Lord, D. D., Vicksburg, Miss. 

WOODS, AND THEIR RELATION TO CLIMATE. F. Zbener, Ph. D., Baltimore, Md. 

REVIEWS. - 2 Se .s - - - - - 
A TerrRisLe TempTaTion. Cooxke’s Lire oF Leet. Tue ANGEL IN THE CLoup. Dra- 
peR’s History oF THE War. 

XV. THE GREEN TABLE. - - 


THOS. J. IRVING & 


2 (Late Burton & Irving,) 
168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimere, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 





30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders at 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. 


SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 

others, have entrusted us with their orders : . 

Hon. A. H. STEPHENS, Georgia. Judge ROBINSON, Annapolis,Md. Prof. C. K. NELSON, Annapolis, Md. 
G. W.SANDS, Ellicott City, Md. Hon. ~ W. AR CHER, Maryland. W. B. DANGERFIELD, 

Col. E. G. Dy: AWSON Georgia. . J. ACKERMAN, Alexandria, Va. 


K. M. JOHNSTON, A tS ate 1 Washington, D. C. Col. D. C. DeJARNETTE, 
E. R. DORSEY, Columbia, S. Cc. Rev. +, M. BON ELL, Macon, Ga. Georgetown, D. C. 
Dr. GEO. C. COOPER, U.S. Army, J. W BURKE, Alexandria, Va. R. EMPIE, sutuington. N.C. 
Fort Monroe. J.B CARWILE, Fayetteville, N.C. W. C. HANDLAN, Wheeling, W. Va. 
sen. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. JNO.R. CLARKE, Ellicott City. Md. Hon. A. HARDING, Danville, Ky. 
»» A, SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga. Prof. J.M. DASHIELL, Annapolis, Md. J. M. HERNDON, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow. 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State if tall or stout figure. 


WHDDING OUTFITS. 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 


Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 
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Schedule of Great Atlantic Coast Line 


FROM 


Recsssimntienel TO SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


z--—--- — 





Leave BALTIMORE sccccsscscccssssscnccscscesecsocvcerl GO A. Mi.cccccsecnsee sesso ssesecsessonreoccceed 56 PF. BM, 
S¢ WASHINGTON.......cc.ccccccccee covcccccreceed 00 “* sacerecercesccronres socccccceccocesocscce? OO “ 
6 RICHMOND .roccccoccocccescecerccccces-cooscccceS SD P. M..cccccccccccccccces soeccceer sooner cvecee 3 45 A.M. 
$6 WELDON... .ccoccccosscccocscccesccscoccccsccoccsel SU * secceesceceess cocnscesvees evecccccccees 10 00 ‘ 
4€ WILMINGTON. .ccccccccccccscccoccccee cscceccs+ BO A. Miccoscsccccescocsesesosescscsesce:sseeee= 710P QM. 
© CHARITON ccsnce.cccccese coccsccscesvesese B BO Be Wacsecocecsccncese csccsscccsessossoneccesS 30 A. UM, 

Arrive SAVANNAGH.......cccsccceccscccces coccce soccer ccesccccccvceeescees soerersecseveccsce ces ceteoecees 3 00 P.M, 


Or Via BAY IINE. 

Leave BALTIMORE. ......cccccccecercccccccceccscccccsccecscccccces sec cee ceceere cocees coecceces soscee cesses 355 P. M. 
0 FE Ne Occ iiccnescccsesnciancesernnsinn o sontete sonsteesscenssenesosnmmmunnscne O00 A, %. 
66 "WELDON. ...00. .ccccocccccccccccccesvcccscccccee 2000s seseccecs « ener ccee: coseesccseece ccsccveccceees 10 00 *f 
6 GEARS ON coccs costes coccceccsncecesccesantscveceve-cosvevscsueseccessnss eocesceceseccccssesonss SO * 


DI TAS Ge stntiaitannthrnndi sia tiincibbainninadiiniinniinaiiniimnaaie a A > Ie 





Orange, Alexandria and Manassas Railway. 


Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 
Joun S, Barpour, President; H, W. Vanprcrirr, General Superintendent, 
and J, M, Broapus, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va, 


















































= — = = — — > — = 
LEAVE. (July Ist, 1871.) ARRIVE. MANASSAS BRANCH 
2 2 SD RS EE NAL ’ 
! i 
Pass. mis. STATIONS. Mis.'| Pass. Guatays anata) 
A. M. | LEAVE ARRIVE P. M. Pass. | Mls. STATIONS. Mis. Pass. 
*6 55 0} sees Washingten..... iatieal IM 
8 00 Fl cece Alexandria | A. M. LEAVE ARRIVE P. M, 
8 20 | 1B) ccc-ccoctd vringfield eeeeeees 655 .. WASHINGTON 6.. 146 
S51] 24 eoeee-+es Fairfax... «++. S40) ‘i exandria 119 
924'| 34) cess Manassas 2...... e201 0 NASSAS..... ing 1C0 
9 53 4B) ccc. cove CS ae - 1h _Broad Run. i ar 
: resi? “ae g . ol 
10 06; 47 ..Warrenton Junction 3.. Oe lee: sana eiineas <0ct ae 
17 00 ar.... Warrenton....lv. P. Me || BB | ccccccce Markham ........ 74 
| — 105 | BL | ooeeeee Front Royal.. ...!| 61 
~70 2) 54 ++++.-.-Bealeton... ores 2 12 431 61 |...2.-e Strasbure 7...c...| Bi _— 
10 32}; 58 Kappahannock..... - 0 Wantutask ol 245 
11 of 69! Se. = |..-.. et aeetee oe, po 
11381 81 _.Rapidan.. : RB [seers « N aa mag vee) 27 
11 56! 87/. MOUEREB 00-0200 HW | eens Limbervi e. eeeess 16 
1255| 96|.....Gordonsville 4.. 340,112 |... Hacrisonbarg..... 945 
135i] 110|........ Keswick... ... P. M. ARRIVE WEAVE a | 
He | gene. PS dencieemeinte sila 
+ 138) soc ceeeOOVORVENS. «200... 1 Connects with Alexandria & Washington, and Alexan- 
3 37) 48}. 000+: Lovingston.... .. dria, Loudoun & Hampshire Railways. 
412) 158).. New Glasgow..... 2 With Manassas Br anch. 3 Junction of Warrenton 
428) 164/.. .- Amherst } Branch. 4 With Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 5 With 
505); 178|..... Lynchburg 5 Virginia and Tenn. k ailw ay. 6 With train from Wash 
{ | ington to Baltimore. 7 With Winchester, Potomac and 
Pp. M. ARRIVE LEAVE j A.M. § Stre asburg Division, B. & O. Rk. R. 
* ist Daily Train. _ 2nd Daily Tr: ain Leaves W: ashington at 530 P.M 


Lynchburg at 10.00 P.M, 
Sleeping Cars Daily from New York to Bees hburg without change 
Excursion Tickete at reduced rates, good until October let. 
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RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC, 


RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Frederickshurg & Potomac Railway.—PrteER V. DANIEL, President; E. T. D. Mygrs, Gen. 
Supt,, and J. B. Gentry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 

Richmond and Petersburg Railroad.—T. UW. Wynne, Pres.; and M. W. Yarineton, Sec’y and Treas , 
Richmond, Va. 

Petersburg and Weldon Railway.—C. F. Cou. ER, Pres.; and R. B. Pearam, Gen. ta Petersburg, Vs Va. 
































TRAINS SOUTH. (Oct. 16, 1870.) TRAINS ‘NORTH. 
Ac |Exp.|Exp.| Mls. STATIONS. Mis. || Exp. | Exp.| | Ace. 
iste Penne -—— 
P.M. | A. M. LEAVE, ARRIVE. | | P. M.| A. M. iP M. 
700, 715 O! seco oo WARBTEINGTORN 1incce coccccsccces 216; 7 30) | 
A. M. (Steamboat) | | | 
11 14, 11 05 GB! cocccccscoceccered CQUIA CREEK............ «+ | 161) 400) 12 50) 
12 00; 11 42 GD cocrcrcccce FREDERIC KSBURG 2. .. 2... sooo] 147! 3 19} 1! 53} 
620 1 10) 12 36 DO) .o0e covccccccvcccccce MILFORD.... ccccccccccvees oe 126 | 2 28) 1 44) 6 50 
656 142; 100 1OL| 060: cece cccccccs coe: cool AA ED ccccccccece: cocesces 115); 2 03) 16 *0) 61. 
743) 227) 1 36 BES) cee seov.ene coseces ‘ASHLAND eeecccce sccccccce: seve 103) 134) 9 JY) 5 42 
850 3 30) 2 2 og AR . Wn 2 LV 34\| 12 45} 8 45) 4 30 
am.| 345, 235| 13024} .........00+. RICHMOND 3....... sooo 4 EE] 96139 351 ¢ uly. wy. 
426) 3 06 141} cccceue o ccceseeceecse TRAE WAT occ cccccevces ccc ce . 75 | 12 04) % 42) 
446) 321] 146 PORT WALTHALL JUNC.....0000000:) 0} 11.49) 1 23) 
Acme] 505) 3385) 59/4 | PETERSBURG 4 LY| — g4)| 1135/7 5)”. 
6 15 5 40 415 4 LY f eee 0 eeeeeee 7) . eeeeeee 9 50! 6 45} 8 1% 
755 640, 515 TTA) c00s cccccccescoscee STONY CREEK.. 42)) 855) & 40) 6 50 
915; 715) 65640 183)... ... JARRATT'S.. 33 | 8 25 € U5) 4 ws 
10 40; 8 00} 620)} 202!...... ‘HICKSFORD JUNCTION 6 14); 745) 4 30) 3 we 
1220, 930, 715) 216 eee - WELDON 6...... 0} 650) 3 30) 115 
P.M. | A.M. | P.M. ARRIY E. || A.M. | P.M. IP. 
CONNECTIONS. 
1 Connects with Washington Branch of B. & O. R. R., and connections to att points N., E., & N.W 
1 With Alexandria & Washington, and Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railways. 
2 With Stages to Charlotteville, Sulphur Springs, etc. 
3 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond, Danville & Piedmont Railways. 


4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways. 
5 Junction of Gaston Branch. P 
6 With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke Railways. 





PETERSBURG AND WELDON RAIL ROAD. 


Hon. C. F, Coturer, President; R. B. Pearam, Gen’l Superintendent; Jas. C. Sprigg, Chief 
Engineer and Assistant Superintendent. 



































mPa a 
GOING SOUTH. GOING tatuod CH. 
= | bee ~—v= = Sees 
| 2 = 
: om tp a & to ° 

& & ve) a cl zy & & 
e 4 fe m ¢ wr ~ - ce < es 
Fa} edlead| & STATIONS. = | ag! Eo) EA 
Bs Hs 2 1. * a age Bs ie 
=A | SA oO S 2 00 ea SA| ga 

aA la |2 | é|2 |" |& 

| & i] 
a.m. | AM P.M. | a.m. | AM. | Pm. 
§ 30 6 00. LEAVE Petersburg, ARRIVE 810! 11 40} 4 00 7 00 
10 20 6 55 | ARRIVE Keams’, 720 10 ote 3 30 6 20 
11 40 7 40 “ Stony Creek, > 6 30 9 30 3 05 6 00 
1200 | § 50 ad 24 M. Turnout, i 6 10 9 10 253 5 50 
12 50 10 00 ss Jarratt’s, 440 8 30 2 35 5 20 
} 2 00 11 Ov sed Belfield, ni 320) 7 2e 210 445 
8 00 G 15 9 25 11 20 “ Junction, “* 3 00 7 00 2 00 435 
$35) 640 3 OU 11 55 a P. Hill, * 9 on 
: | ; or Rylands, 2% 6 00 1 35 410 
9 10 700) 3 40 | 1235) ws Garysburg, } “ r | P 
| ’ P.M. 4 or Summit, 13 5 15 | 1 20 3 45 
20 2 15 420 12 507 os Weldon, L EAVE 

| P.M. 4 or Gaston, f “ 15 5 00 110 6 J) 
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WILMINGTON & WELDON RAILWAY. 


R. R. Bripcers, President; S. L. Fremont, Gen’! Supt.; and A. Porg, Gen. Freight and Ticket 
Agent, besa atone N.C. 



















| 
Exp. | Mail | Mis | STATIONS | Mls. Mail.| Exp, 
| 
ARRIVE p. M.| A. M. 
.-. Weldon 1... @ eesecess obaeenes sees 162; 300) 6 20 
6sgceosseccesee o00ngeoes co0e coeseees 154| 237) 603 
a eo- cee 143| 203) 5 32 
Mount 2 ‘ 125) 107) 437 
coceces son.. C0 cocccees soece eoersee 108/12 15) 3 49 
re 84/1105! 2 40 
ccc MOUS OVC cce secesccee 70/1014 157 
nolia...... 48| 9 07| 12 47 
ashington a9) F 47) 11 36 
Bi cose coscees ces ne ee nhs atmac. obadnnnadines: enke 9); 63S) 10 21 
163} .ccccce cores cocces cos WO MAMMEIB EEO 4.000 cc cr cccccscccc cscs cece 0; 600, 930 





A. M.| P.M. | ARRIVE. 





1 Connects with Raleigh & Gaston, Seaboard & Roanoke, and Petersburg Railways. Also with 
Steamboats on Roanoke River. 
2 Connects with Tarboro’ Branch. 
3 Connects with North Carolina and Atlantic & North Carolina Railways. 
- m Connects with Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Kailway. Also with Steamers sailing from 
ilmington. 
Varboro’ Branch.—Trains run between Rocky Mount and Tarboro’, connecting with main line. 


Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railway. 
(LATE WILMINGTON & MANCHESTER RAILWAY.) 


R. R. Brwwers, President ; Joun C. Winper, General Superintendent; Wau. A. WaLkER, pers 
and Treasurer ; ; and J. R. Lartra, General Freight and Ticket Agent, Wilmington, N. 


























——— — —— —— = —— 

Accom | Expr’ss Miles STATIONS. |: Miles. || Exp’ss Accom. 
P.M.) A. M. LEAVE ° ARRIVE) P.M. |A. M. 
74 5 00 0)... cccccccccccccce WO REsMENGTON 1occ. cece sccrcccccs 171 9 30 6 12 
8 33 5 54 | 17! occ cees coos cece coco BRINKLEY’S.oes cece cseccees evee 154 8 41 5 20 
10 08 7 34 44! 0. . :. WHITEVILLE... 127 6 55 3 50 
11 14 8 38 63!... FAIR BLUFF 2.. 108 5 54 2 44 
12 32 9 51 86)... --MARION..... 85 4 48 1 26 
220; 1113 107)... .._ FLORENCE 3.. 64 830, 1212 
417 1219 128) 202. cer cece ceccecces LAY NCHBUR ° 43 211 9 05 
6 30 1 20 146} ..ccccescecccce: 0 ‘SUMPTERVILLE.. oe 25 117 705 
q 30 2 00 157} coe. corcccver cece --MANCHESTER..... 14 12 38 5 25 
8 00 2 16 162) ..cccce: cee. cece -. -WATEREE . 000 ence ces: coves: 9 12 22 4 45 
9 0 3 00 LVL oe seeceeecesees ‘KINGSVILLE 4.. eecee secce 0 11 40 3 45 
A. M.! BP. M.I| _| ARRIVE LEAVE a. m, ' P.M. 
1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Railway. 2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conwayboro’. 


3 Connects with Cheraw and Darlington and Northeastern Railways. 
4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Carolina Railway. 


CHATHAM RAILROAD. 


Dr, W. J. em, President; A, B. ANDREWS, Superintendent. 














- |) Trains North Arr. at Relish, 











Trains South Leave Raleigh |) lg |=} 
| ahd 3. 

Arrive. | Leave. \3 3 STATIONS | 2 Arrive. lr Leave. 
Sa es wl oe —— — —=|= a’ — 
7.00 A. M. | scccsccnsnevecsose A LMEGEL, BG. Recscccecsnscconcces 8'30 3.45 p. w.| 
7.35 A.M./7.40 ** |) 8] 8)|e0e coccers CAREY .coccccccccecccescsccsces 6122 3.00 ** |3.05 pM 
8.05 18.10 * | 14! 6) serene APEX. .ccvssecsssersneeeesneees) 1216 2,2 5 “ la30 
9.10 ** (9,15 *! | 26/12! ossccssssecseeeee MERRY OAKS....... sien “ l}e5 
9.30 | 30) 4! |-cccccccecececeee HAY WOOD, No. 2. 100 * 





No. 1 connects with Kaleigh & Gaston R. R. and North Carolina R. R. 
No. 2 with stages fer Jone ‘sboro’, on Western R R. (16 miles distant), ‘which connect with cars for Fayetteville. 


wWweweseaaorunae 





bd heh fede 
mr WW 1S et eae 
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_ RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 


. W. J. HAWKINS, President; A. B. ANDREWS, oe Superintendent; T. BADGER, Gen- 
eral Ticket Agent; W. W. Vass, Treasurer. 





| {| TRAINS SOUTH. 


TRAINS NORTH. 














} |] 
18 8]. 

THROUGH . 118i eis) | UG 
rreigur maaty | MAE TRAIN, | 3S (5 g| Ml TRAN. | hn ol 
abt AL! 2 | R - | . iN 

a —|2\3) STATIONS. |z'2 
a 3 s |AIS 13 | 3 
e/ E12] & las ie | 
aia 4) 4 |g¢4 [A's th 
P.M. | P.M. |! a.M.| aM. || iar | | | res 
| 600 |} 840 --RALEIGH, No. 1..... 6 97 
633) 637) 901) 901 MILL BROOK...... sooel| 4911 
6 6 59 915 9 15 - HUNTSVILLE. 5 87) 
729) 732 932! 932 -WAKE.. 12 §2| 
$38) 8 40| 1014] 1017 9712 3 -- FRANKLINTON. 970) 2! } 
9 30 9 32'10 48'1048 36! 9/ ......... KITTRELL’S .........|| 861)} 2 19} 219 4 30) 
10 16] 10.19 11 16 11 18)'44! S|... .. - HENDERSON.. veces 1110 53] 1.30; 150; 3 42 
11 20} 11 22 : 1 53 54 10 |....ceee eee JUNCTION........... | 3 1254 12 54 2 44 





' , J = M. 
11 38; 1140, 12 03) 12 03 BF, B | cccccvee .RIDGEWAY...........|| 5 40 12 43; 12 43 2 25 2% 


A. A. M. 
12 03; 1210 12 20/12 25, 62 5)..--ccee WARRENTON....cc0000!| | 4 35 [12 22/12 2 25 1 55 1 57 





12 32} 1234] 1239) 12389 66 4/...... + on ET, .c000 seceseee|| 5 811| "ie 6s 12 08 130; 132 
1 00) 1 O2'| 1256) 12 56 71| 5|....... ‘BROWNS ' T. O.....00+-|| 5 26} 1150) 1150 12562) 102 
| | | A. M. | A. M 
133) 136! 118] 1:18 76) Blcccccoccce LITTLETON........+. 621)| 11 wl 11 32; 1216) 1219 
215) 215) 134] 1 84 82] GI. 2. cccccoc: SUMMIT oc. cccccces 11 3.15}} 1111] 1111! 11 39) 11 39 
| | } |i | || 4. M. P. M. | 

235} 240} 1 ie: 1 47 85) 3.|....0666.-GASTON, No. 2.....0++-|/12,12|| 10 57] 1100) 11 00; 11 05 

1} | A.M. |} P.M. 
4 ool 2 30) 97 12}. .-WELDON, No. 3....... 10 15 9 45 








(a-Heavy Y Figures denote Meeting and Passing Points. 
7 No. 1 connects with North Carolina K. R. & Chatham R. R. No. 2connects with Petersburg Railroad. 
No. 3 connects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roanoke, & Petersburg & Weldon Railroads. 





GEORGIA RAILROAD AND BRANCHES. 








Down Nicut TRAIN. _Up Nieut Train. | _STATIONS, a Up Day Tran. 3 Down Day TRAIN. 
e | 


Arrive. | Depart. 


een \— 
Arrive. | Depart. Arrive. De part. | Arrive, | Depart. || 






























7 30 a. m.| 8 20 p.m.|. .Augusta.. ..1) 8 00 a. m.'| 5 40 p.m. 

6 55 1% 00 8 53 8 54 |-..++,Belair.. 8 35 8 40 || 5 06 5 10 
6 36 | 6 9 16 | 9 16 }.. «-Korrest..--}| 9 00 9 00 || 4 46 | 4 46 
6 25 | 6 9 26 | 9 27 |....Berzelia....| 9 10 911 || 4 35 | 4 36 
6 08 6 9 42 9 42 |....Sawdust....| 9 31 9 31 4 20 4 20 
5 58 5 9 52 | 9 55 .. ..Dearing.. .| 9 44 19 45 || 4 09 410 
5 43 5 10 10 110 10 ..84 Mile Post..|10 05 110 05 | 3 49 344 
5 32 5 10 20 10 21 ® -Thomson....|10 15 |10 16 1| 3 38 | 3 39 
5 11 | 5 10 46 110 46 |<. :43 Mile Post. {10 42 /10 42 3 15 | 315 
4 53 | 4 11 05 }11 06 Pag 2/10 58 }11 00 2 2 3 4 
4: 1 11 18 }11 23 Lile Post..|11 12 \11 17 |} 2 41 2 46 
4 | 4 i1 51 }11 52 se -Barnett. ..8}11 47 111 50 || 2 09 1211 
3 4! 13! 12 14a, m,./12 15 |Crawf'dv'le p.m.|12 10 112 11 || 148 1 49 
3 13 12 52 112 53 ..Union Point 4. |12 46 }12 55 12 53 }111 
26 12 1 13 |} 114 ..Greensboro’. | 115 | 116 \/12 3 /12 35 
2 | 2 1 33 1 38 .Oconee.. 1 31 1136 12 13 112 18 p. m, 
2 | 2 2 03 210 ‘Buckhead. “| 1 59 1159 11 51 \11 51 
1. } 1 2 32 2 33 -| 222 2 23 | 11 25 11 26 
1 14 -m. 3 02 3 07 | 253 | 258 10 50 }10 55 
12 \12 3 32 3 33 "Social Circle... = 318 13 3 10 29 10 30 
12 : {12 3 i, a Poe Alcovy.....| 3 48 | 3 48 10 11 [10 11 
12 112 4 06 407 | «»»eCovingtou. **| 4 04 | 4 05 1; 9 50 9 51 
11 11 « 4 47 4 52 |: -.Conyers....| 4 40 | 4 46 911 9 15 
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10 }10 48 5 44 5 45 [Stone Mountain! 5 3 5 3S 8 02 18 20 
10 }10 33 6 00 Cop foeseas Switch. 5 5 58 7 46 7 46 
10 2% 10 23 6 10 6 12 ..Decatur.. .. 6 10 % 33 | % 34 

110 00 p. m.\) 6 40 a. m. . -Atlanta sovwel 585 p, m. | Leaves) 7 10 a. m. 











4 Connects with South Carolina, C harlotte, Columbia & Augusta, and Augusta « Savannah Railways. 2 With 
Macon & Augusta Railway. 3 With Washington Branch. 4 With Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and Western and 
Western and Atlantic Railw ays, 

Macon & Augusta Railway.—Train leay es Camak for Warrenton, Mayfield, Milledgeville, and 
Macon at 3.00 p. m., arriving at the latter place at 7.40 p.m. Leave Macon at 6.00 a. m., Milledgeville at 
8.15 a, m., arriving at Camak at 10.46 a. m., and Augusta 1.45 p, m. 

Washi ngton Branch.—Train leaves Barnett for Raytown, Ficklin, and Washington at 2.15 p. m 
arr. at Washington at 4.10 p.m. Returning, leaves Washington at 10. 00 a. m., arr. at Barnett 11.20 a, m, 

Athens KBranch.—'l'rain leaves Union Point for Woodville, Maxey 8, Antioch, Lexington, and 
Athens. at 1.15 p. m,, arr. at Athens 4.35 p.m, Returning, leaves Athens at 9.15 a. m., arr. at Union Poin 
at 12,30 p, m. Ss. K, JOHNSTON, Supt. 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILWAY. 


Avex. Isaacs, President; C. 8. GapspEN, Engineer and Superintendent; S. W. “ey Secretary and 
Treasurer ; and 8. C. Boy LSTON, General Ticket Agent, Charleston, 8. 
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1 Connects with South Carolina and North Eastern (S. a Railw ays. 2 Stages for Walterboro’. 3 Stages for 
teaufort. 4 With Atlantic & Gulf and Central (Ga.) Railways. 


SOUTH-WHSTERN: RAILWAY. 


(Leased and operated by Central Railway of Ga.) 
Leave. Vircit Powers, Chief Eng. and Gen. » ae t, Macon, Ga. _ Arrive. 
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1 connects with Central Georgia, and Macon & Western Railw ays. 2 With Mobile & Girard, and Ope- 
lika & Columbus Railways. 3 With South Georgia and Florida R ailways. 


Fort Gaines,—Mail train leaves Cuthbert for Fort Gaines at 3.30 p. m. Leaves Fort Gaines for 


Cuthbert and Macon at 7.45a.m. Distance, 22 miles. 
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MARYLAND BRANCH 
* Piedmont € Arlington Life Insurance Co. 


OF RICHMOND, VA: 
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“on POLICIES LIBERAL AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PROGRESS RAPID AND CAUTIOUS. 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES SMALL. 
ASSETS AMPLE AND WELL SECURED 
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Income in 1870, $1,440,954. 


Assets, January, 1, 1871, $1,606,063. 


It has been in active operation about three years, and yet its business and income exceed many companies 
much older. Its ratio of expense to income in 1870 was only 18.83 per cent., being ess than half the expense of 


other companies of same age. 


Its rate of losses in 1870 was only 83-100 of one per cent., while other companies 


of like business averaged over 1 10-100 per cent. to amount at risk. 


It has complied with the requirements of the Insurance Departments of Missouri, Kentucky, and California, 
and has $100,000 deposited with the Treasurer of Virginia, besides large deposits in other States, for security 


of Policy-holders. SOLICITORS WANTED. 


Office, No. 32 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. 


H. C. DESHIELDS, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR MARYLAND, 





FPISCOPAL fHURCH 


BOOK STORE 


No. 44 LEXINGTON STREET, 


Opposite Church Reading Rooms, BALTIMORE 


CHURCH BOOKS, BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, 5S. 8S. PAPERS, 
8. 5. BOOKS, STATIONERY, 


CHURCH PAPERS. 
Bookbinding in every style. 
order, 
price, 


&c., &C 


Clergy and Sunday Schools 15 per cent. off. 


Baltimore Agent for the “EPISCOPAL REGIS- 
TER.” 


GEORGE LYCETT, 


No, 44 LEXINGTON St., BALTIMORE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS REMEDIAL INSTITUTE. 


New improvements, in modern and elegant style, 
Drs. Stromg, its proprietors, are graduates of the 
Medical Department of New York University, and 
vive special attention to LUNG, FEMALE, and CHRONIC 
diseases. Among its special APPLIANCES are the 
'urkish, Sulphur, Air. Kussian and Electro-Thurmal 
sathe, Equalizer or Vacuum Treatment, Swedish 
Movement Cure, Hydropatby, ete. Endorsed by Bishop 
Simpson, Prof. Tayier Lewis, LL. D., Rev. T. L. Cuy- 
ler, D D.., Robt, Carter, Esq., etc., ete. 





For description of our appliances, diseases treated, 
references, etc., send for circular. 


Blank Books made to 
Books sent Free on receipt of Publisher’s 


| Agents wanted to sell O’,H ARRA’S CIANT 
| CORN SHELLER.,. Shells 50 bushels per 

day, and does not scatter. A single one sent for 
$1.50. or to agents by express at $6.00 per dozen, 


9 | to whom exclusive territory will be given, 


8. HARRIS & CO 
186 Main St., Lovursvitue, Ky. 
.| Premium Chester White Pigs for Sale. 
Pure breed Chester Pigs, 7 weeks old, $25 per 
| pair, Boxed and ready for shipment, address, 
JAMES F. GOULD, Gillman’s Point, 
Jefferson Co., Ky. 
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“STOP AGENTS ’—Don't work for £3 00 per day, 
we warrant you can make $30.00 per day sure 
selling our goods. Business light and honorable. 
No gift enterprise, no humbug. 30,000 sold in one 
week. Address, 

MONROE, KENNEDY & CO. 


PITTsBURGH, Pa 
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Scribner's Lumber and Log Book. 
OVER 40,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
This book is designed expressly for Ship Build- 

ers, Lumber Dealers, and Mechanics. It gives cor- 
rect measurement for all kinds of Logs, Lumber. 
Boards, Planks, Scantlin, Wood, etc., and has become 
the standard book for measuring lumber throughout 
the United States. Every Farmer, Lumber Dealer 
and Mechanic should have a copy. Ask your 
bookeeller for it, or send THIRTY CENTS to me, 
and I will forward you a copy, postpaid. Address 
GEORGE W. FISHER, No. 6 Exchange strect, 
Rochesier, New York. 
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COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
jas @ novel but very cg ae de 
“per fume, and is in every respect 
superior for TOILET USE. 


Sold by dealers in perfumery 

and Toilet Articles. 
IF LES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, G a 
Material. Write for Price List, to Great 
WeEsTERN GUN Works, Pittsburg, Pa. Army Guns, 
Kevolvers, &c , bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 
A sure relief 


KIDDER'S -PASTILLES. “cts. 


2 40c. by mail. STOWELL & Co., C harlestown, Mass. 











Tete 


FLORENCE 


SEWING MACHINE 


Will sew everything needed in a family, from the 
heaviest to the lightest fabric. It does more work, 
and more kinds of work, than any other machine. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
Manufactory at Florence, Massachusetts. 





Agents wanted where not already established. 











THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


with the Green Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
everywhere. And for sale Whole- 
sale only by the GREAT ATLANTIC 
AND Pactrico Tea Co., 8 Church 
Street, New York. P. O. Box 
5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 





FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and 
tlothing: removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., in- 
sfuntly, without the least injury to the finest fabric. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay Street, 
New York, 46 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES 
RE DUCTION OF D UTIES. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 


BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Send for our New Price List and a Club Form will accom- 
ntaining full directious—making a large saving to con- 
aiers and remauerative to club 0 rganizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 








ADVERTISERS SHOULD SEND FOR 
w™M. J. CARLTON’S 


LISTS of ADVERTISING MEDIUMS. 


ADDRESS, 


WM, J, CARLTON, Advertising Agent, 39 Park Row, N.Y, 





| ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THIS MAGAZINE 


Aro Received on Favorable Terms by 
WM. J. CARLTON, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


“DOMESTIC” 








The whole 
world challeng- 
ed to produce a 
Family Sewing 
Machine that 
will sew as light 
and as heavy; 
light running 
and easily oper- 
ated. The best 
machine for 
use, the easiest 
to sell, the most 
durable —will 
last a life-time. 
Lock stitch, 
noiseless, at- 
tachments unequalled. 
tablished in any city or town in the U,S. This ma- 
chine has estabiished its superiority in every in- 
stance where it has come in competition w ith any 
machine in the market. Men with capital are find- 
ing it to their advantage to make the sale of this 
machine their exclusive business. Agents wanted 
in unoccupied territory. Machines guaranteed as 
represented. 

Address ** Domestic’ Sewing Machine Co. 
96 Chambers St., New York, or Toledo, O. 
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SPIDER’S-WEB PAPERS.* 
x. 


N selecting subjects from the captives of our web, we must 

of course use a sound rhetorical discretion. In our first paper 
we naturally gave preference to the pen; and now, just as naturally, 
we will speak of the sword. The soldier’s career is one of which all! 
of us have recently had actual experience or a full chance of 
observation. I therefore speak to those who have intimate knowledge, 
and who can correct me when I am wrong ; for I intend to speak of 
the soldier as we know him, and not either in the general, or as he 
may be in foreign countries. But to get a good picture, the whole 
subject must be in the focus ; and as that cannot be if the objects be 
numerous, unless they be very small, we must not attempt to cover 
too much ground. The best way, I think, will be to chat along 
quietly without attempting any formal headings or divisions of our 
discourse. One feels hampered by such rigid orderings of thought ; 
and I am sure that to the hearer a chat is more pleasant than an 
oration or an exegesis ; unless the subject be sublime or abstruse, 
which our subject certainly is not. Nor has it anything comical in it, 
nor anything fanciful. On the contrary, it is as grave and as real as 
sin and misery. All my pleasant thoughts hide themselves in its 


* Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1871 by John Saunders Holt in the office of the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington. 
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presence ; as I imagine must be the case with one who finds himself 
visiting a graveyard, and who does not believe in the resurrection. 

The first thing I would call your attention to is the fact that 
though the soldier of modern times is still “ full of strange oaths, and 
bearded like a pard,” he is no longer, as a necessary part of his 
character, that creature “jealous of honor” which used to be the 
admiration and fear of his enemies ; but may be, on the contrary, 
rather the fear of the Government, and of the individuals who may 
have money or money’s worth in his control. In the good old times 
when men fought body to body with swords and bayonets, and 
had a chance to get angry, the soldier represented the courage and 
temper of his country and his race. There were Dalgettys then and 
free-lances who delighted in plunder, but who submitted to hard 
knocks in order to obtain it. But the invention of the long-range 
rifle and the firing of the first rifled cannon completely changed the 
method of fighting, and consequently allowed other human qualities 
and faculties to come to the front. Nowadays, when they stand off 
and take aim through telescopes, or shoot by the compass, or, as a 
blind snake strikes, at the sound, there is no chance for passion, and 
soldiers may represent the cunning and prudence of their country 
and race instead of their temper and courage. And as prudence 
and cunning apply themselves to other things besides fighting, and 
distinguish themselves in other things even more than in fighting, so 
it is to be expected that the true soldier-representative of his country’s 
prudence and cunning, while he may expend part of his gifts in 
fighting and destroying his enemies, shall also diSplay those qualities 
in bettering his own condition. He would nowadays be but a poor 
representative leader of soldiers in a popular war who could not, with 
all his chances, make the thousand-fold increased hardships and 
dangers of two or three campaigns over the risks of a quiet, honest 
private life, pay a corresponding thousand-fold increased profit in 
money over what could be made in the same time in a quiet, honest 
private life. Even the professional soldier has more leisure and 
opportunity to encourage his greed, and is thrown into much tempta- 
tion to accumulate during the war or at its close. 

I beg you to know that I am not referring to only one or two of 
the gallant Generals who recently volunteered in order to enrich 
themselves by despoiling both Jews and Egyptians of all they could 
borrow or lay their hands on, but to a class— numerous enough to 
be a class, and to give a character to the popular officer of soldiers. 
One or two may have shown a greater and bolder genius than all the 
rest in this respect ; but they were only the most brilliant of many 
brethren, and their success and subsequent public favor show that 
they were honorable in the eyes of their countrymen. There were 
hundreds who were jealous of that kind of “honor.” 

The tendency of commerce and what is called civilisation to 
diffuse their spirit throughout the mass of a crowded people is very 
powerful, and though natural and constantly seen, is in some of its 
results very curious. There have in all ages been avaricious com- 
manders, and in all ages soldiers have been called robbers as well as 
murderers, so that I do not for a moment pretend that any new 
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traits of character have been developed of late years, neither do I 
set it up as a novelty that any kind of spirit should diffuse itself 
among a mass of people. So common an occurrence, indeed, is this 
latter phenomenon, that we may hold it as not impossible that a 
spirit of genuine piety may some time become epidemic, as we may 
term it; just as it certainly has happened that cant and hypocrisy, 
and violence under the colors of hypocritical cant, have raged and 
brought desolation. What I wish to bring prominently into view is 
the fact that commerce and civilisation have, in this country at least, 
diffused their particular spirit ; and it is for me to explain what I call 
their spirit. And this I may best do in my own discursive way. 

Without dwelling upon the greediness shown by all the lower 
animals, birds, insects and fishes, the hoarding up practised by some 
of them, the development of cunning and clHeatery to accomplish 
these ends by the ape, and the addition by man to all these of the cul- 
mination and perfection of all, the system of exchange which we call 
commerce, and the subordination of all his hopes, desires, appetites, 
passions, and designs to commerce, which we call civilisation, let us 
take a more narrow and practical view, and confine ourselves to one 
or two of the particular accidents of these perfections. 

In the first place, system is a peculiarity of both commerce and 
civilisation ; and it may be said of every kind of virtue or vice that it 
becomes truly effective or formidable only when it becomes systematic. 
Before the war, for instance, there were defaulting sheriffs and clerks 
and tax-collectors, and other public officers; but the cases were so 
rare as to make people stare, and to make the community in which 
the fault occurred feel disgraced, although the treasury was protected 
from loss by heavy bonds well secured. But since the war this par- 
ticular vice of public robbery has become systematised here in the 
South. All the most trustworthy native or adopted citizens having 
been excluded by law, or by the operation of law, from holding the 
offices, strangers for whose benefit the law was made, and venal men 
who, lost to honor and good feeling, have been willing to evade or to 
take advantage of the law, have been appointed ; and either giving 
straw security or no security at all, have pocketed the public money 
confided to them, and have escaped to enjoy it. The consequences 
have been that larger taxes have been levied both to make up the 
deficit and to increase the measure of gain to the next successors ir 
the offices, and so on. It has been reduced to a system, you see ; 
and instead of here a town and there a county, our whole people 
suffer on account of it. 

So, too, when the late popular war reached its full, vast propor- 
tions, and there were men enough in the field to make confusion in 
movements and accounts, and they had by force of overwhelming 
numbers and unlimited resources penetrated here and there into our 
country, and opened up a wide field for shirking danger and for 
plunder and peculation, there came along a great number of specu- 
lators (it is perhaps worth noticing that the Greeks called a person 
in actual military service omexovaarwp, a speculator, and perhaps that 
is the true origin of our word; but I’ll not discuss it, though it 
awakens many remembrances and humorous ideas). At this time, I 
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say, there came along many of these speculators, who had by various 
means procured appointments to office, and who reduced shirking 
danger and the pursuit of plunder and peculation to a system. 

When the burglars of a city or district of country have their 
officers, workshops, offices, spies, pass-words, and assistants, and 
keep a regular set of books, it may be imagined that no house is 
secure, and that no quality of goods is beneath notice. So it was 
with our military commander over each petty district, whether he 
represented the army, the Quartermaster Department, the Commis- 
sary Department, the Treasury Department, or the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, or, as many did, all of these branches of power together as 
commander of the post. The plan of each was to employ upon his 
personal staff, and as his Provost-Marshal, Commissary, Quarter- 
master, etc., the most $kilful and ruthless men he could find; he and 
they forming a gang by means of whose united efforts they could 
squeeze the hoards of those who had any money in reserve, could 
exhaust the credit of all who could bear any exaction, and could 
strip the land of all the cattle, mules, horses, furniture, plate, fine 
shrubbery —in short, of all the portable property which could be 
appropriated as wealth or sold for money. And they kept among 
themselves a strict account of their gains and distributions, to the 
neglect and confusion of their accounts with the Government. 

As I never heard of an exception in our town during the war, and 
of only one exception since the war, I think that I am sufficiently 
charitable to lay this down as the rule. But let me be more specific, 
and while I confine myself strictly to facts, take some particular 
officer, say Brigadier-General Tuttle or Brigadier-General Brayman, 
or any name you please, as an example. There were officers of those 
names, and they did command a post, as I will describe ; and while 
nothing I.can or will say can do them wrong or injury, it will be more 
just to the service to mention an individual name. The men like, 
for instance, General Brayman in his service were almost numberless, 
but at the same time there were men in that service not at all like 
him ; and I can even imagine a Confederate in his position just as 
destitute of principle and acting to just as venal an end — but with 
different details, certainly with less system, for we lacked in some 
degree the transcendency of the spirit of commerce and civilisation. 
We had almost all the virtue on our side, truly ; but most assuredly 
the enemy did not have all the meanness and rascality on their side. 
I flatter myself that I have no unreasonable prejudices. 

The skies do not change souls. It would be foolish to claim that 
the Southern people have not exactly as other people the appetites, 
passions, and frailties of human nature. At the same time it would 
be unjust not to perceive and admit that their nature has been under 
influences vastly different from those affecting any other people, and 
much more strongly calculated to keep appetites and passions in 
check, to develop magnanimity, and to strengthen individuality in 
mind, morals, and conduct. 

This is not exactly the place in which to enter into a full discussion 
of this matter. It is sufficient to remark that there must be great 
healthfulness in the moral atmosphere in which the germs of free- 
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loveism, radicalism in politics and religion (meaning by radicalism in 
religion that spirit which casts itself loose from faith and clings only 
to human reason), and all the other germs borne by moral malarias, 
die as soon as they enter it; much nobility in the people whose 
divorce laws were suffered to become almost obsolete by non-use ; 
who regarded their women as little less than angels in respect of 
purity and worth; who looked upon personal honor as the most 
precious of all things, of infinitely greater value than money or life ; 
and who correspondingly despised all meanness of spirit or conduct. 
And that this was the tone of our society I appeal to every one who 
knows what he speaks of, and who is ashamed not to speak truly. 

Besides this, there was with us little chance to shirk danger, and 
our scoundrels in the army were violent rather than cunning and 
cautious scoundrels. The same qualities which made a Brayman, 
kept our men like him out of the service upon whatever excuse they 
could invent, even to the maiming of themselves, or by dint of 
fleeing as birds to the mountains. ‘They could not hire two or three 
hundred thousand foreigners to go to the front while they pillaged in 
the rear. 

3ut I admit that, as we are human, we might have produced under 
favorable circumstances just as great a villain as has ever lived, though 
not exactly such a specimen as Brigadier-General Brayman. As a 
philosopher I should be ashamed not to declare that we had and have 
the makings of as pretty a set of wretches and scoundrels as has ever 
gone unhung or been stretched by the neck. It would show that I 
do not fully appreciate the grand diversity of my own people, and 
that I have not the knowledge to be thankful that we have been 
preserved from many of the temptations and fortified against many 
of the evils which at the same time attract other people and make 
them weak to resist. 

Our Brigadier-General, though never seen in public out of his full 
uniform, which always looked new, was a lank-haired Baptist preacher 
of sanctimonious manners. As holiness has time out of mind been 
used to excuse military violence, so military achievements have cften 
been employed to set off holiness ; as in the case of the Bishop of 
Beauvais, who, at the battle of Bouvines, “reduced several of the 
enemy to his mercy, whom he delivered over to the first gentleman he 
met, either to kill or to receive them to quarter.” ‘There is no lack 
of instances in either heathendom or Christendom. Indeed, the 
incongruity of a fighting parson has a peculiar zest to the sancti- 
monious and the unsanctified ; and few are there so holy as not to 
relish that strong spice of the devil which the title implies. But the 
cowl does not make the monk, nor does the military dress always 
make the parson a fighting parson under the modern mode of warfare. 
Our General was as true a sheep as ever put on wolf’s clothing, and 
as vile a wolf as ever put on sheep’s clothing. No one felt more 
keenly than he the perils of danger, and no one knew better how to 
raven. 

He came from the mighty West, which now glories in many men 
and things it will some day be much ashamed of. How he got his 
position I do not know, but I am sure that there was fraud connected 
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with its attainment ; for while it is certain that he never fought for it, 
it is equally certain that whether he were appointed as the servant of 
the Government or as the agent of his party, his only object was to 
serve himself at the expense of the money and fame of the one and 
the reputation of the other. But however he attained it, when he 
came to our little town, in the rear and out of the sound and reach of 
all probable danger, and assumed the position of commander of the 
post, his plan of action showed that he either had great natural genius 
or had had much former practice. From his skill and thoroughness 
it is probable that he was one of the few so blessed as to have both 
the gift and the opportunity. 

The place had for some months been occupied as a post, the head- 
quarters of a district, and the alarm which at first broke up all the 
Sunday schools and public religious services had allayed its confusion ; 
and while the General was organising his band of adherents and 
assistants, and viewing the ground they had to explore and work, 
though he held himself aloof from the public in general, and strictly 
preserved the dignified reticence and conduct becoming his position, 
he amused himself by taking great interest in the Sunday schools and 
in the preaching at one or two churches. No one was so ready as he 
to exhort the children or to lead in prayer; no one carried in all his 
walk and conversation a more devout appearance. Religion can be 
performed infinitely better by a man destitute of principle that by 
one who has ever so little ; just as one shoots more skilfully at a 
lifeless mark than at a man who also has a loaded pistol in his hand. 

Having perfected his organization and his first plans, the General 
began toact. He had as his provost-marshal a man named Townsend. 
I take his name, as I did that of Brayman, because there was a man 
of that name in that office, and nothing that I could possibly say 
could injure him or even do him justice. He was handsome, and as 
complete a sunshiny sinner as his master was an anxious saint. I 
cannot pretend to follow the order or the details of their conduct, but 
it may be imagined that a piece of property had to be valueless 
indeed, and protected by some supreme power, which did not please 
the taste of one or the other of them, and could not be obtained by 
their combined talent. 

It must be borne in mind that as commander of the post and sub- 
district, Brayman had uncontrolled power so long as he should not 
set himself against his superiors, who were far off from his field. It 
was, then, neither to be resisted nor openly complained of when one 
day a seizure was made of every horse, mule, cow, ox, and sheep 
belonging to the citizens which could be discovered in the town and 
surrounding country, and all were driven by the Provost’s details to 
the Government stock-yards. “What’s this?” said the plundered 
people to each other, and loud were the complaints among themselves. 
The nabob’s splendid carriage-horses and fine Devons and Ayrshires, 
and the poor man’s mule and steer, were in the same lot ; and General 
Brayman was not to be disturbed, as he had received important 
despatches, and had pressing Government business on hand ; and 
the provost-marshal, who could be seen, could give no redress. He 
looked pre-occupied ; and as he busied himself in his office, smiled 
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sadly upon each applicant. He regretted that so sweeping an order 
had come from the headquarters of the army, and was sure that 
General Brayman was equally heart-broken, but so it was ; the Gov- 
ernment was in a great strait, and private interests had to submit. 
The greatest and most demoralising evil of war was that the soldier 
had to obey orders though it tore the tenderest fibres of his heart. 
And it was most unfortunate that this order had come just at this 
time when he was still hardly known by the people, for the General 
would himself be subjected by the ignorant to the odium of a violent 
measure. It was a great pity all around. Possibly ,it might be 
arranged that some of the animals, such as would be of the least use 
to Government, might be redeemed ; but it would have to be done 
very soon, before they were turned over to the departments, and, to 
whisper in your ear, very, very privately, for there was a set of d—d low 
scoundrels around ready to report every slip and everything which 
looked like favoritism. That thing of favoritism he would tell the 
person with a frank laugh, but as though he were afraid of being over- 
heard, was the very rankest of offences in the eyes of some of these 
bigoted creatures, whose only idea seemed to be: Slay and spare not. 
As for himself he had many friends in the South, and in fact a good 
many of his kin lived in the South, and that fact had already sub- 
jected him to much suspicion and ill-will. But he didn’t see the use 
of running things into the ground in this way, and yet what would be 
the use of anything Ze could say? Nevertheless he would see in this 
present instance what could be done, and would do all he could if 
they broke him for it. Had the person spoken to Folling about the 
matter? He was a man who could approach the General; and 
besides that, he knew the Quartermaster and the Commissary well. 
He had better be tried ; he might be able to do something. 

The person would of course apply to Folling (who is now our 
Postmaster, as I related in one of our sketches of Our Local Great Men), 
and the result of this haul by the General and his assistants in 
speculation was that they received either from the Government a 
large price, or from individuals a good large fee for almost every 
domestic animal owned by citizens in the town and surrounding 
country ; for all those turned over to the Quartermaster Department 
were as undoubtedly sold by the crew to the Government, as those 
reserved for their own use were stolen, and those remitted to their 
owners were subjected to large fees. There were no vouchers 
required except for those sold to the Government, and there is 
nothing more simply arranged than vouchers. Many a home-staying 
Confederate was willing if he sold one ox to sign a quartermaster’s 
receipt for fifty, as one of the surest ways of exhausting the enemy’s 
treasury. For my own part I have no doubt that the splendid pair of 
horses, the property of one of our old citizens, which the General 
henceforth drove in his fine carriage (also seized for Government) 
was sold by him (the General) to the Government at a large price, 
and that he thus solved the problem of eating his cake and having 
his cake, which in common life is said to be a thing not to be done. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the General was at all partial 
between negroes and whites in his levies; he was too high-minded 
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and too just for that. It was for the negro he was fighting. That 
fact was fully impressed upon the negroes themselves, thousands of 
whom were collected in the town, and in the corral, as it was 
called, in the suburbs, where they were placed for convenience in many 
respects. 

As some of my hearers may not know what a corral of negroes 
was, and as I am relating history, I will describe the principal one 
established here. 

It was in the bottom just north of the town; a low, damp 
place, not at all desirable in any way as a place of abode for 
human beings. But soon after the troops took possession, the town 
was crowded with negroes, men, women, and children ; in fact, every 
negro from the plantations within twenty miles who was not prevented 
by old age or other infirmity, came to the town in search of ease, 
happiness, and glory. Every shed, warehouse, and out-house was 
filled with them, and hundreds would sleep at night, or generally in 
the day-time, in the streets, or under the trees in yards, or wherever 
else they could get a spot to lie down undisturbed. It was a high 
carnival with them, a mixture of Christmas and the general resurrec- 
tion. At night their banjos, fiddles, tambourines and triangles could 
be heard on every street, and they gathered around the music in 
little knots, with here and there a white soldier amongst them acting 
as master of the revels, and calling for a dance upon the sidewalk or 
in the street, or else silently amusing himself by watching the pigeon- 
wings, double-shuffles, and compound back-steps of some sable 
dancer, as he, half-clad and barefooted, stamped, shook, and jumped 
in accurate time to the music. And by day and night could be 
seen small crowds here and there upon the streets surrounding some 
white sergeant, corporal, or private, whose glib tongue narrated to 
them all the miseries they had endured, unconsciously, from the 
hands of their owners, and described the joys of freedom, and the 
delights they were now to enter upon by means of the heroic army of 
deliverers. Every soldier was to them an angel in a celestial coat, 
and the commanding General was an archangel in command of that 
outlying division of the army of heaven. If a quartermaster-ser- 
geant or a wagon-master wished any heavy work done at the moment, 
there were a hundred eager volunteers for the job, and each would 
put forth his utmost strength and activity to earn a word of approval 
from the good and great being. To the poor ignorant, excitable 
creatures it was as though they had risen from the dead and had 
reached the outskirts of heaven and a band of the scouts and pickets 
of the heavenly host, while the full fruition of the promised land was 
speedily to be attained. Even the bad whiskey they got, the profanity 
and obscenity they heard, and the brutality they often saw and 
experienced, did not for a long time dispel the delusion of any of 
them ; and their humility and obedience to their heavenly visitants, 
every one of whose commands was regarded as an honor, were most 
pitiable to a man who had a knowledge of the facts, and a spark 
of human sympathy. 

3ut I must not wander too far in my description. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to establish some order in this crowd of negroes, 
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both for the purpose of serving them with rations and to keep them 
under surveillance. So, as there were already several frame shanties 
in this bottom, where had formerly been a farm settlement, it was 
determined to congregate them there, and they were made to erect 
other huts and shanties for their own accommodation. Nails and 
tools were furnished them, and wagons to assist in hauling materials 
from wherever they could rob or purloin them — but at a prodigious 
cost to the Government for new lumber. The board fences, the hen- 
coops, the unused out-houses in the suburbs, soon disappeared from 
the view of their owners and were built into huts in the bottom ; 
erected without any order, but on the spot and in the style chosen by 
the builder. It was a capital plan; and soon were gathered here 
into this corral several thousand negroes, forming, I venture to say, 
a village quite as wretched, inhabited by a population quite as idle, 
aimless, and squalid as any which Dr. Livingstone has met with in 
the centre of Africa. Here they lived, subsisting partly upon Gov- 
ernment rations, and for the rest, as luxuries, upon mud-catfish, 
stolen hogs and poultry, and all the vegetables they could steal from 
the gardens far and near. They lived aloof from law, squabbled and 
fought among themselves, and often killed each other when crazed by 
the vile whiskey bartered for at the price of Tokay with the portable 
property they could purloin. All the labor they did was that expended 
in stealing ; and not a chicken, hog, sheep, corn-crib, or garden in the 
surrounding country was safe from them for a single night. And the 
nights brought other terrors besides this ; for more than one expedi- 
tion was planned here and in the town, and proceeded from here to 
neighboring plantations, from which, after robbing and rioting, the 
planters, generally the most inoffensive to be found, were rudely 
taken from their terrified families and hurried off through the dark- 
ness to be murdered in some ravine or other rarely visited spot. 

Here in this corral they lived, and thus they lived ; crowded in the 
little huts along this malarious bottom in the sweltering heats of 
summer, sickening and dying with the diseases engendered by their 
food, drink, and mode of life ; shivering and miserable in the rains 
and bleak winds of winter, sickening and dying with pleurisies and 
pneumonia ; sickening and dying from the small-pox, from poisonous 
liquors they could procure, and from the loathsome diseases brought 
amongst them by vile white men; sickening and dying by tens and 
twenties a day, and no care taken either for each other or by others 
for the sick, and no note made of the dead. They had returned to 
savagery again, or rather to the condition of brutes; for mere 
savages do not die so tamely, or so unnoticed by each other before 
and after death as did these poor wretches. A hole in the ground 
anywhere was a sufficient burial ; and their funeral sermons are yet 
preaching every Sunday of the year in the various plantation and 
town congregations over the State. Few negroes who have died 
within memory and are remembered have not had their “funeral 
sermons ” preached by the black shepherds since 1865. Some of the 
most religious have the funeral sermons of their great-grandparents 
preached, and invent their names or imagine they know them. The 
sermon, I suppose, answers for masses for the repose of their souls ; 
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and nothing is more certain than that the living had great-grand- 
parents. And here let me remark, as a part of history, that the chief 
doctrine preached by these sable shepherds is that “’Two clean sheets 
cannot soil each other ; two lambs washed white cannot dirty each 
other ”— whatever the doctrine may mean. 

When the General cast his eyes upon this population he did not 
waste his time in vain regrets that he could not make them useful to 
his purpose. They had but little, but still they had some money, 
and he could make a more civilised use of it than they; and he was 
never so strong as when he had such a problem to solve as was here 
presented to him. Shut your eyes and I will give you a hundred 
guesses at how he solved it. 

Some six miles west of the town, at the ruinous quarters of a 
deserted plantation, among dry and most cheerless old fields, he 
established a penal corral, and thither he sent a guard to enforce the 
law tlrat no negro sent there should by any means be permitted to 
leave and to return to town. To this corral he sent at first the 
drunken and a few of the most disorderly negroes, and those con- 
victed of trivial misdemeanors ; and it was a grievous punishment to 
be cut off from their liquor and from all the delights of their dear 
society. Then, when the reputation of the place and scheme had 
become sufficiently infamous, there came an edict that, for good 
sanitary and military reasons, all should be removed there, bag and 
baggage. But it was mercifully added those might remain a week 
longer in town and corral (which, as I have said, adjoined the town) 
who should make application in due time and receive a certificate 
from the Provost-Marshal, which, though it occupied his time and 
labor, would cost only a dollar, and which might be renewed from 
week to week upon a like application and payment. And when the 
rule began to be enforced, and it was discovered that every road 
leading to town was so picketed and every street so patrolled that 
there was no getting back to town after leaving it, and no remaining 
in it without a certificate, the dollars were found, and the harvest 
vas plentiful ; and until it ceased to afford remunerative gleanings, 
the rule was held to be in force. 

This, I candidly admit, was a-stroke of genius, and no reasonable 
man can begrudge the success it met with. But genius is one of 
those expansible and protean qualities which changes its form at will 
and exerts its greatest force where there is the greatest resistance, 
so that there is no telling what it will not or cannot do. The next 
effort of the General’s genius was still more bold, quite as unlooked 
for, and vastly more successful, or rather more bountiful in its 
success. 

I omit all mention of the taxes on sidewalks, dogs and other 
luxuries which white and black were forced to pay for sanitary and 
military purposes ; for I am not sure but that it was the Freedmen’s 
Bureau which levied most of these. Also I omit the claiming posses- 
sion of all the rented houses belonging to the citizens and receiving 
their rents, for I think it was the Treasury Department officers who 
did that; and a very pretty speculation it was, for the rents were 
generally raised and were paid to them with exemplary promptness — 
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to the envy and revengeful gratification of many a landlord who had 
dilatory tenants. 

I confine myself to the speculations which especially show the 
genius of our General, whatever share he may have had in the profits 
of these others, and of many like them. And in order to do full 
justice to his remarkable ingenuity it will not do to dwell with too 
much emphasis or length upon his regulation of the shipment of 
cotton, for a man of only ordinary parts could have invented that or 
would have stumbled upon it. Cotton was then selling at from a 
dollar to a dollar and a half a pound, and a bale brought from four 
hundred to six hundred dollars; and it was the motto of all the 
adventurers of whatever grade or department: with all thy getting, 
get cotton! The General, of course, encouraged by every means the 
shipment of cotton from his district to a market ; and it mattered not 
whose cotton it was, or how it was obtained, all could get clearance 
papers by paying him a round fee of twenty dollars a bale, only 
from 33 to 5 per cent. upon its market value. Not, as I understand, 
that he ever demanded even that moderate sum, but it was only 
understood that that was what he expected ; and as he was one who 
could not bear disappointment, by the kind consideration of his 
officers no clearance papers were ever granted unless his expectations 
were gratified. As several thousand bales were shipped from here, 
the small percentage amounted to a sum not so insignificant as to be 
despised by a speculative philosopher. 

But speaking of this regulation of the shipment of cotton naturally 
brings us to the consideration of the grand plan by which the 
General often got into his hands the cotton itself, or a large sum of 
money in place of it. He was fully impressed by the fact that if the 
supply of cotton should be cut off the commerce of the world and 
the prosperity of his country would be most materially damaged, 
and his philanthropy and patriotism were both aroused to a high 
pitch. It mattered not who sold the cotton, or whence or how it was 
obtained, it must be thrown into the market ; for it was to civilisation 
more precious than gold or diamonds, because, while it gave employ- 
ment and bread to hundreds of thousands, it clothed millions, and 
was in numberless ways essential to man’s comfort, effectiveness, and 
progress. 

In fact, it will not do to look too narrowly for, or to lay too much 
stress upon the motives which govern our bitterest enemies or the 
most lawless offenders ; and therefore, as soon as a man’s acts pass 
the bounds of decency or law, the rule “Put yourself in his place” 
is dangerous to be used, because when we put ourselves exactly in 
his place we are apt to find justification, and even commendation, for 
a course of conduct which to all. the world else, and to the law, the 
perfection of reason, is an abomination of mean wickedness. But let 
us try to view the acts of the General partly, at least, in the light in 
which he perhaps saw them. I imagine that it is because our 
Northern (I declare I do not know what to call them; it would be 
offensive and unconstitutional, or uncongressional, which is the more 
meaning term, to say enemies: they, unless they have a point to gain, 
as well as we, repudiate the appellation of brethren, and as we have 
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nothing to do with the government of the country, they are certainly 
not associates. Since they are bound eventually to suffer with us, 
let me, by anticipation, use the term yoke-fellows). It is, then, 
because our Northern yoke-fellows can judge the matter by the 
“ Put-yourself-in-his-place” rule that they have conferred great ap- 
plause and public honors upon Generals beside whom General 
Brayman was a mere common sneak-thief. And putting ourselves in 
his place as well as we can, how do we find the case? 

“Here is a community of rebellious wretches whose very lives are 
justly at the mercy of the best government the world ever saw. And 
they (mysterious dispensation of Providence!) are the producers of, 
and have in their possession, the very article which gives the motive- 
power to commerce, and with it to civilisation, and consequently to 
religion. It would be an outrage upon the whole human race if they 
should be allowed to withhold from the world this essential good ; and 
if they will not part with it willingly, upon the high motives of philan- 
thropy, or even for their own benefit, they must be made to part with 
it. And not only so, but what rights have they which a loyal man is 
bound to respect? Some of them have hoards of money earned by 
the sweat of their slaves, and to which their only title is superior 
force ; a force still greater than theirs has a better title. And, in fine, 
to allow them to possess money or what may bring money, is in 
reality to strengthen the power of hideous rebellion. And the officer 
who neglects to deprive them of all such power of evil is guilty, to 
all intents and purposes, of giving aid and comfort to the public 
enemy.’ 

It is possible that there may be objections to such a mode of 
reasoning ; but where a man is zealous it leads him far, and it is the 
one-sided kind of put-yourself-in-his-place reasoning which has 
recently become fashionable in the newspapers and criminal courts. 
The thief tells us that it was not his intention to break the law, but 
only to take the property, because he was in great need of it for his 
own uses ; and, besides, property is only conventional, and he has 
long been conscientiously convinced that all things should be in 
common. The murderer, also, declares that he did not intend to 
break the law, but only to kill.the man: he has the highest respect 
for the law, but his passion crazed him, and he could not at the 
moment reflect upon the law’s majesty. And if you put yourself in 
his place and contemplate his weaknesses and his provocation, you 
will be bound to clear him. 

I suppose that such pleas have always been made to conscience 
since man has desired that which it is not lawful to him to have : 
and it is only to be expected that a transcendent people should 
recognise the sublime beauty of judging with the mercifulness of God, 
and should have the ambition to know as He knows. 

At any rate, whether he thus argued to himself or merely consulted 
his genius to attain his desires, it is certain that the General took a 
most efficient mode to get both cotton and cash ; a most hopeful way 
too at the same time to cripple the Confederacy and do good to 
mankind. Judge B., Mr. F., and Messrs. A., C., D., and so on 
through the alphabet, owned cotton inside or outside of the traversable 
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limits of his district, or had money, or else their credit was good and 
their friends had money. The General’s provost-marshal went himself 
in any of these cases or sent a guard; and the gentlemen were, as 
they became suspected, one by one arrested, brought to town, and put 
in the common jail. At one time there were as many as eighty 
citizens in jail at once, many of whom were there as hostages to the 
treasury of the General. And in their particular cases there was 
little excessive roughness shown. As they knew of no offence com- 
mitted by them, they were encouraged to think that they were in 
honorable durance as martyrs to their cause; and day after day 
passed in thus consoling themselves, and waiting anxiously for the 
charges and specifications to be formally brought which should give 
them a glorious opportunity to bear witness to the faith that was in 
them. 

It will be well, perhaps, to take a single case as an example of the 
mode in which the General accomplished his purposes. Suppose we 
take that of Judge Bolling. ; 

The Judge was now about fifty years of age; a man eminent by 
his integrity, knowledge, and eloquence, joined to a strong will. He 
had not been originally a secessionist, but when his State became 
engaged in the struggle he could not remain indifferent. He had all 
the enthusiasm and self-denying courage of a true patriot; and though 
all his actions after the occupation of the town were characterised by 
wise prudence, it was impossible that such a man should not be 
especially noted arid watched by the military authorities. But the 
Judge, it was suspected, had cotton ; at any rate he had money, or his 
friends had money, and his credit was good ; and cotton or money had 
to be obtained. On account of his eminence and peculiar surround- 
ings, having influential Northern friends, the proceedings against him 
had to be gradual and cautiously taken. As it was known that he 
would not take the oath of allegiance to the United States, the oath 
was tendered to him ; and upon his refusal to take it, he was ordered 
to leave and go without the lines within twenty-four hours. 

This was a telling blow ; for if he left his wife and young daughters 
alone they would be exposed to outrage, and if he took them with 
him, his well-appointed house with its paintings and articles of taste, 
the choice collection of years of travel in foreign lands, would be 
pillaged and ruined. But by means of his Northern friends, and by 
the intervention of the convenient Folling who bore the terms, and 
then the money which was ostensibly to be used in feeing some con- 
venient third person who was all-powerful with the General, the order 
was countermanded. 

After a few weeks it was discovered that the Judge’s residence was 
absolutely necessary as the abode of certain high officers who, for 
military reasons, could not live elsewhere, and the Judge was ordered 
to take his family, leave his house in precisely the condition in which 
it was, and find some other dwelling-place. This too was averted by 
means of Folling, and large fees to the same convenient third person. 
In this the Judge was more fortunate than many others who found 
themselves turned out neck and heels, or confined to some corner of 
their house to give place to some great or sub-officer and his wife or 
mistress. 
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Then, after a decent time, came upon the scene Major Townsend, 
the provost-marshal, who met the Judge in the street and took occasion 
to arrest him and deliver him for safe-keeping at the jail. He 
regretted very much that so severe a duty was placed upon him, but 
such was the order, and he had to obey it. He did not know the 
charges against the Judge, for those were matters belonging to another 
department, but he hoped they were light ; though, from the emphasis 
with which he received his order, and the appearance of concern in 
the General when he gave it, he feared they were grave. He would 
have a note conveyed to Mrs. Bolling, certainly! He would do every- 
thing not strictly against orders ; indeed, for the Judge he would be 
willing to run some risk. The note must be open; the Judge would 
understand that, of course ; and Mrs. Bolling could not see him until 
the military formalities were adjusted, for political or military 
prisoners were only allowed to see their counsel up to a certain time 
anyhow. Perhaps an exception might be made in the Judge’s case ; 
but the General had already been hauled over the coals for his 
leniency, and was a little sore upon the subject, and did not like to 
venture even if he should dare doso. “Here is your place, Judge ; 
I will give orders that you shall have every attention allowed to 
prisoners, and I hope you will not be here long.” 

But day after day passed in wretched loneliness or still more 
wretched society, and the Judge could get no copy of the charges 
against him and no clue to what those charges were, until, getting a 
chance to speak to Major Townsend, who came te the jail for some 
purpose, he was advised to send for Folling, who should receive a 
special order to be admitted to see him. 

When Folling came, he shook his head and said that he didn’t 
know what it was all about, but they were writing and telegraphing 
every day to the headquarters at Savannah. For his part he would 
advise the Judge to see Mr. Lusk at once ; he was a lawyer who had 
come here from the General’s town in the West, and he was “up” in 
all the crooks and turns of this military law, besides being very 
intimate at headquarters. 

So the Judge did send for Mr. Lusk, who, when he came, without 
special order, but as one at home in the place, also shook his head 
and looked grave. He said that he did not know what the charges 
were, though the case was very much talked about among the officers, 
and they appeared to think it most serious. If the Judge employed 
him he would of course try to get a copy of the charges and would 
do the best he could, though to all appearances it was going to be 
a difficult affair. He couldn’t tell, really, what his fee would be until 
he knew the whole case ; but he certainly would not charge more 
than his services were worth. He would try by the next day to com- 
municate as many of the particulars as he could gather. 

The next day the prisoner was cheered by hearing the voice, usually 
loud, but now meek, of his Northern friend Mr. Dalton, who presently 
entered the room. This gentleman was a Southerner who had 
for many years resided in a Northern city; and as he had large 
Southern wealth (which he had come to look after), and Northern 
ideas of his wealth, he was more or less a snob, and in conversation 
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with a brother rich man, treated thousands and tens of thousands as 
mere bagatelles, not worth his careful thoughts. But he was a sound 
man at the core, and fit to be a friend to any one not in too much 
trouble. . 

“Hillo! Bolling!” he exclaimed as soon as he entered, but in a 
subdued tone as though he were in an awful place, “this is a h—Il of 
a business! Hope you're well. I met that Yankee lawyer just as I 
was coming here and he asked me to give you this letter. I’ve been 
trying to get to see you for two weeks, ever since they put you in here ; 
but devil a step would they let me come till to-day. Come, read your 
letter, and then let’s talk.” 

I will not give the letter in full, for the very good reason that I never 
saw it, though I know its contents. The Judge read it aloud to his 
friend. Mr. Lusk assured him that he was doing all in his power, 
but that he had not yet succeeded in getting a copy of the charges in 
the case, as the Judge-Advocate was absent, and they had not been 
put in form. He had learned enough, however, to know that they 
were of the gravest character, and it would be a costly matter to get 
off without a trial, which, if it took place, would be very apt to result 
in a still more serious cost. Among other things it was said that he 
(the Judge) had a son in the Confederate army with whom he corres- 
ponded through the lines; that he had contemptuously refused to 
take the oath; and that he had once taken an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States, which he had flagrantly broken by 
giving countenance, aid, and comfort to the enemies of that Constitu- 
tion. 

“What infernal nonsense!” exclaimed the Judge when he read 
this. ‘There is not a court in the world which would listen to it for 
an instant.” 

“But you must recollect that you will be tried by a military court, 
Bolling,’ said Mr. Dalton ; “and you’d better pay the money and be 
done with the business.” 

“Pay the money!” exclaimed the Judge with some heat ; “I have 
very little of it in the first place, and besides that I don’t like to be 
swindled. Do you know how much those fellows have got out of me 
already ?” 

“Well, it z d—d bad,” rejoined Mr. Dalton; “but what can a 
fellow do? Your family are in great distress about you ; and what do 
you care about the money?” 

“But why should I pay?” asked the Judge. “They cannot 
possibly prove any criminal fact against me, and their law is a pack 
of nonsense.” 

“Prove!” exclaimed Dalton, in a tone of despair, “ why the d—d 
scoundrels can prove just what they please! I tell you, Judge, you 
stand no chance. Money is what they’re after, and money they will 
have ; and you had better give it to. them without any more words. 
I wouldn’t stay in this hole a single week for fifty thousand. Send 
for the lawyer fellow, and find out how much it will take.” 

After Mr. Dalton’s departure the lawyer was sent for. He would 
ask only five hundred dollars for himself as a retaining fee, but it 
would take every cent of seven thousand, and perhaps ten thousand 
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dollars, to get the case disposed of. There were witnesses to be dealt 
with, and goodness knew what other expenses. He admitted that 
there was a great deal of corruption about, and he regretted it, for he 
had a great many Southern friends, and had been able to render them 
much service. There was a great deal of sly work going on, but he 
had found it the best plan to take the world as it came. 

In vain the Judge declared, and declared truly, that he had not so 
much money in the world. In vain he protested and showed the true 
law governing the subject. The lawyer said he might be able to get 
it off a little cheaper by hard work, but for the ten thousand dollars 
he had. mentioned he could pledge himself that the case would be 
disposed of at once. A little money could sometimes work wonders. 

To make a long story shorter, within a day or two, as negotiations 
were opened, and Mr. Dalton and other friends could intervene, some 
of them saw the General, who told them that he knew nothing of the 
particulars of the case, as it had not yet been put in form, though he 
understood that it was very formidable. One thing he cou/d say: as 
the case was in the hands of Mr. Lusk, they might depend upon all 
that he said. He (the General) had known him for years ; an honest, 
straightforward, high-minded, hard-working, able man, in whom he 
had the utmost confidence ; so much confidence, indeed, that he would 
be willing to go bail that all Mr. Lusk promised would be performed. 

There was a great deal more palaver, at the jail, at headquarters, 
in the street, at Mr. Lusk’s office ; and in two or three days more 
Judge Bolling was released, poorer by several thousand dollars, which 
were advanced for him by some of his friends. 

I fear that you are getting tired, my dear hearers, but I mus? tell 
you of another case, which to my mind gives the crowning touch to 
the genius, and consequently to the glory of the General; and I will 
tell it so briefly that you will be sorry for your present impatience. 

Some thirty years ago there came to our town a tailor, who, with 
his young wife, settled in the front and back two rooms on the first 
floor of a house on Commercial Row. He was a foreigner, from 
Alsace, and so was neither German nor yet French —at any rate in 
language. He seemed to have come hap-hazard, without an acquaint- 
ance or a letter; but his honesty and skill, and their industry in 
snipping and stitching to make both ends meet, for she did almost as 
much sewing work as he, were soon well worth all the recommenda- 
tions they could have brought ; and gradually they could employ one 
or two, and then six or eight journeymen, and as the children came 
they could enlarge their bounds to the whole house, which he pur- 
chased. And when the war began he was a wealthy man ; owning 
not only his large wholesale and retail establishment as a merchant 
tailor (as, I believe, the highest class of the trade is called), but also the 
proprietor of several houses and of other real estate in town and 
county. Their children were healthy and well educated, and were 
remarkable for their propriety of conduct and freedom from that 
vanity which so often leads persons of their class and circumstances 
to ape the manners and vices of those they naturally esteem their 
superiors. 

Now it was impossible for General Brayman to.invent an excuse 
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for arresting Mr. Vallant for either political or other offence ; and yet 
the honest man had money, a share of which must by all means be 
obtained. Although Fred Vallant, the eldest son, was in the Army 
of Tennessee, his father was too evidently a foreigner, too prudent in 
his speech (even if he could be perfectly understood), and too indis- 
pensable for the comfort and decoration of the officials, to be seized 
and confined ; and, besides, his solid obtuseness did not promise 
much to the agency of the enterprising Lusk, Esq. 

But to the wise and energetic few things are impossible ; particu- 
larly when the wisdom has genius for a handmaid. General Brayman 
had a female emissary in the person of a Mrs. James, who had recently 
come to the town in her wanderings; a prudent but enthusiastic 
secessionist who kept aloof from the Yankees, from morning till 
night at least, spoke violently against them, and speedily made the 
acquaintance of many of the ladies who felt in reality all that she 
expressed and pretended to feel. In due time she busied herself in 
preparing for a secret expedition through the lines, and would cheer- 
fully teke charge of any very small contraband packages or any letters 
which the ladies might wish to send to their friends in the Con- 


federacy. And among others who trusted her was Miss Ernestine 
Vallant, who took the occasion to write a long, affectionate, and 


entirely domestic letter to her brother. Mrs. James was unfortunately 
arrested, and this letter, together with letters written by several other 
ladies against whom or against whose friends the General had his 
plans, fell into the hands of the authorities. 

I must not stop to describe Ernestine, who was now about eighteen 
years old, and was universally allowed to be one of the brightest, 
most beautiful, modest, and charming girls far or near. Nor must ] 
enter into the details of her arrest; of the fright and tears of her 
mother and younger sisters and brothers ; the silent indignation and 
alarm of her father; of her pallor as she proceeded, closely veiled, 
followed by two soldiers with fixed bayonets, and in the immediate 
charge of the handsome Provost-Marshal, whose arm, in her state of 
confusion, she took —an act she loathed when she remembered it, and 
for which no arguments could ever afterwards prevent her blaming 
herself and feeling humiliated. Let these things be imagined. 

She was placed in one of the large upper rooms of the court-house, 
set apart as a prison for women, where she found two or three ladies 
of her acquaintance already that day arrested by means of Mrs. 
James’s misfortune. Mrs. James herself was not there, and it was 
said that she had been hurried off to Savannah as a desperate 
offender who could be dealt with only by the highest authority. 
When shown her letter the ingenuous girl never dreamed of denying 
its being hers, and it puzzled her youthful brain to discover the 
criminality of sending it. 

It was now November, and the nights had begun to feel very damp 
and chilly ; and you can imagine the discomfort, the loneliness, the 
alarm, the ptter misery of these tenderly nurtured women upon their 
pallets in the vast gloomy room of the isolated court-house, sur- 
rounded only by rude men, their enemies. And Ernestine, in her 
loveliest and most sensitive age, was unfortunately in a peculiarly 
18 
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impressionable condition. It was a night of horror and sleeplessness, 
succeeded by a day of great physical pain to her ; and the next night 
when, just at dark, some three or four halfdrunk Yankee soldiers 
were by mistake or design thrust into the same room as prisoners, 
and began to undress themselves before the ladies, there was outrage 
added to the wretchedness, and she fell fainting upon the floor. Her 
unfortunate companions cared for her as well as they could, but of 
course all this exposure and agitation had produced a violent physical 
shock, and strong hysterics, with convulsions, ensued. Her screams 
and raving alarmed the Provost-Marshal, whose office was down 
stairs, and he rushed up, cursed and damned the soldiers and drove 
them out, and looking around to see the cause of the disturbance, 
ought to have felt some compunction when he saw the lovely, delicate, 
sensitive girl of the day before lying there pale and raving, held 
down by the united strength of the poor, trembling, cowering ladies, 
her companions, who joined their incoherent persuasions to their efforts 
at restraint. By eleven o’clock at night her violence was so great as 
to annoy the more nervous companions of officers lodging in the neigh- 
borhood, and General Brayman was aroused and induced to send an 
order to the post-surgeon :—“ Dr. , you will give the prisoner 
Ernestine Vallant your professional services, and shut her mouth if 
you can.” After signing which he returned to his bed to sleep the 
sleep of the just. ‘The doctor came, and by use of chloroform, and 
then, as soon as he could, an anodyne narcotic, she was composed to 
sleep. 

It is not for me to enter into the minutia of her attack and of the 
doctor’s remedies. It will be sufficient to say that by the second day, 
though the most distressing symptoms had ceased, she had high fever, 
and complained of acute pains in her knees and ankles, which were 
violently inflamed and swollen and exquisitely tender to the touch ; 
that on the third day the pain suddenly ceased in these parts, and was 
immediately succeeded by inflammation in the right shoulder-joint 
and intense pains in the cardiac region, with great distress and 
anxiety ; that, in short, her attack developed itself into a severe case 
of metastatic inflammatory rheumatism. 

Every doctor knows that this would lay the foundation for an organic 
disease of the heart, which but waits for the word from death to give 
the fatal pang. The post-surgeon knew that she might die at once if 
she remained there in confinement ; and he was a good sort of man, 
that is to say was one whose professional instincts in a very serious 
case could get the better of prudent personal considerations. And 
as in the meantime Mr. Vallant had put Folling’s services in requisition, 
the authorities were a little disposed to yield to the doctor’s recom- 
mendation to let the young lady be taken to her own home, though 
the suddenness and violence of the case had prevented their gaining 
all they hoped for. But a guard was posted upon Mr. Vallant’s 
premises as a sort of protest against a damaging precedent of 
humanity, and a lingering hope still to achieve their degign, though 
it was finally frustrated by the sudden removal of the General. 

Now, my friends, you do not often find a three-volume novel con- 
densed into so short a space. If it had been my intention to illustrate 
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brutality I could have dwelt upon the story, and could have brought 
many other and worse stories to keep it company. Indeed, it was 
for the times so unremarkable a case that it was registered along with 
the others in the minds of our people ; and I doubt if the gentle and 
lovely young woman in her life-time ever knew the outrage upon law 
and humanity of which she had been the victim, or when in 1869 she 
came to die of the organic heart-disease, ever gave a bitter thought to 
General Brayman or to his emissaries and assistants. 

My only object has been to illustrate the genius of General Brayman 
to “seethe a kid in its mother’s milk ;” and I have wished toerender 
clear the character and qualities of the soldier as modified by the 
spirit of his age and country: nothing more. A court of inquiry 
appointed by an honest authority could bring forth facts which would 
illustrate my points more forcibly, though at very much greater length. 
As for myself I can look upon the past with that faith and philosophic 
spirit which is contented to leave vengeance in the hands of God, 
while it calmly contemplates the heinous deeds and tries to analyse 
the hearts of my fellow-beings. And I am proud to say that a living 
dog is also my fellow-being, and that I am possessed of the power to 
judge of his character by his actions, and of his acts by his character. 

I have not forgotten, my dear reader, that I began these papers in 
the character of a learned spider. But I find it tiresome and frivolous 
to attempt to treat all our subjects in the manner of such a charac- 
ter ; and, with your permission, I will hereafter retain my own entitle- 
ment, as the negroes call it, John Capelsay of Georgia, writing by 
means of my amanuensis. Our next paper shall be more interesting 
unless I have lost my power, or my assistant, worried by his own 
trivial affairs (for he is no philosopher, poor fellow) shall disappoint 
me, 


Joun S. Hott. 





A BIT OF SECRET HISTORY OF THE FIRST EMPIRE. 


MONG the papers found at the Tuileries after the surrender 

of the Emperor Napoleon III., and recently made public by 
order of the Republican Government, perhaps the most curious is 
the memoir of which we give below a translation from the original as 
published by the Lavertujon Committee. This committee, though 
accused by some persons of partiality in the selection of papers for 
publication, has never, to our knowledge, been charged with garbling 
or falsification of documents. 
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Statements, more or less positive, have been made at different 
times by historians of the First Empire, to the effect that Napoleon I. 
in the latter part of his reign caused a large amount of bank-bills, 
both English and Russian, to be forged and thrown into circulation 
in those countries, with both of which war was either actual or immi 
nent, for the purpose of injuring their finance, commerce, and credit. 
In a volume published in 1825, under the title of Chronique Indiscréte 
du Dix-neuvieme Siécle, there is a declaration by a certain Joseph 
Castel, to the effect that he had been employed at Hamburg by a 
French General to negotiate English bank-bills amounting to several 
thousand pounds sterling, which afterwards proved to be counterfeit. 
A rumor was also afloat during the reign of the late Emperor that he 
had bought up documents which contained incontestable proof of this 
discreditable affair. ‘There can be little doubt that the papers here 
presented are the documents in question, which form a curious bit of 
secret history. 


Letter of the Duc de Bassano to an Unknown Correspondent. 


Monsieur: I have to make to you a communication of a rather 
singular character. You will judge if it deserves to be brought to 
the knowledge of the Prince-President. This is the matter in 
question :— 

It seems that in 1810, and later, in 1812, before the Russian 
campaign, H. M. the Emperor ordered a considerable quantity of 
counterfeit bills of the Bank of England and the Bank of Russia to 
be fabricated. This fabrication, directed by the Ministry of Police, 
was enveloped in the greatest mystery ; and the engraving the plates 
was entrusted to a Sieur Lale, a skilful engraver of the Dépét-Général 
ve la Guerre. Ata certain period which has not been exactly deter 
mined, the Sieur Lale addressed to one of the brothers of His 
Majesty a circumstantial account of the share which he had had in this 
operation: he headed it —“ Extract from the journal of the engraving- 
work which was entrusted to me for the special service of the secret 
cabinet of H. M. the Emperor.” 

At his death, the original manuscript of this recital was among his 
papers, as also a letter of the Duc de Rovigo and another of the 
Sous-directeur du Dépit de la Guerre, both having reference to the cir- 
cumstances which I have just mentioned. One of the heirs of the 
Sieur Lale, Mademoiselle de Montaut, his niece, finds herself in the 
possession of these three papers. Notwithstanding the scrupulous 
silence which she has observed in relation to them, their existence has 
not been kept entirely secret. Certain persons inimical to the glory 
of the Empire have repeatedly offered her considerable sums if she 
would consent to place these papers in their hands, their intention 
being to give them publicity. But inspired by a sentiment of probity 
and loyalty which does her honor, Mademoiselle de Montaut has 
steadily refused to lend herself to these perfidious designs, notwith- 
standing the tempting offers which were made her and the straitened 
circumstances in which she was living. 

She resolved never to part with the documents which a” fortunate 
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chance had placed in her hands, unless it were some day to restore 
them faithfully to the heir of the Emperor. She now desires to fulfil 
this self-imposed duty, and has requested me to transmit these papers 
to the Prince. 

I now acquit myself of the mission confided to me ; and I herewith 
send you, Monsieur, the three documents referred to. If you have 
time to glance over them, you will be convinced that it is undesirable 
that the revelations which they contain should fall into the hands of 
the enemies of the Prince and of H. M. the Emperor. 

Mademoiselle de Montaut does not think of affixing a price to the 
delivery of these papers: she has not made the slightest allusion to 
anything of the kind; but I think it my duty to let you know her 
position. She is absolutely without fortune, and has no means of 
support but her own labor. At present she is governess to the 
children of the Prince of Chimay. She is a person “és distinguée, 
and very meritorious in all respects. 

Receive, Monsieur, the assurance of my most distinguished and 
devoted sentiments. Duc DE Bassano. 


Brusses, March 20, 1852. 


Then follows a letter of Colonel Muriel, Sous-directeur du Dépét 
Général de la Guerre, to M. Lale, dated Paris, August 12th, 1812 
[qy. 1810?], in which he states that he cannot permit him to be 
absent from his duties for the purpose, as alleged, of executing secret 
work for the Government, unless he, Lale, can give satisfactory proof 
that he has received orders to that effect. 

To this is annexed the following certificate of the Duc de Rovigo: 

“M. Lale, having been charged with the preparation of very secret 
maps [cartes] for the cabinet of His Majesty, is forbidden absolutely 
to communicate with any person whatever, except the artists neces- 
sary for the execution of the work. 

“Tf, on any motive whatever, any officer of the civil or judiciary 
police should present himself to M. Lale, bearing orders of any 
nature, M. Lale is instructed to show them this authority ; and it is 
expressly forbidden to such officer of police to enter the place where 
the work is carried on, or to make any questions or investigations 
relative or dangerous to its secrecy ; but on the contrary such officer 
is commanded to return at once to the authority that sent him, who 
shall refer the whole matter to his Excellency the Minister of Police, 
undersigned, and take his orders thereupon. 

“Done at the Hotel de la Police Générale of the Empire, the first of 
August, 1810. Le Duc DE Rovico.” 


MEMOIR OF THE SIEUR LALE. 


It does not pertain to me to fathom the views of the Government at 
this period, nor to judge the motives which forced it to adopt such a 
course, designed to deal its numerous enemies a blow which should 
bring complete ruin upon their financial resources, should in time 
paralyse the military operations of their armies, and force them to 
respect the independence of France, to procure for the latter country 
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a durable peace, acquired by the valor of her numerous warriors, 
then commanded by the greatest Captain of Europe, the Emperor 
your august brother. 

My own position at this time required me to obey the orders of the 
Government, and to repel with indignation all proposals having for 
their object to inform the enemies of France of the means which 
were being employed against them. 

The enemies of the Emperor were France’s enemies and mine, and 
I believed therefore that it was part of my duty to obey the orders of 
the Government and remain silent ; and despite the unhappy circum- 
stances which have spread desolation over all France, my pen has 
never yet been in the pay of her enemies. I preserved my calmness 
and discretion in the midst of the tempest: my conscience reproaches 
me with nothing. 

I now pass to an account of the various works of engraving which 
were entrusted to me in my capacity of Directing Engraver of the 
work ordered by the Government. 


JOURNAL. 


At the beginning of the year 1810 I was employed in the capacity 
of first engraver of writing at the General Depot of War; I was 
under the orders of General Samson, Superintendent of that establish 
ment. Like all the other engravers employed, I worked for the city 
mornings and evenings, when not occupied with the work of the depét. 

One day I received a visit from a stranger who proposed to me the 
engraving of a plate which offered very great difficulties in the exe- 
cution. The original, engraved with the utmost skill in London, 
formed part of a copper-plate text, most carefully executed ; and he 
said that the work had passed into the hands of a bookseller in Paris 
who desired to have it completed; and that several of the plates 
having been mislaid or lost, it was necessary that the imitation of the 
original should be most accurate. I undertook the work, and in a 
fortnight exhibited to my visitor the proofs of the plates, with which 
he expressed himself much pleased. He paid me, and went away. 

In a fortnight he returned and requested me to accompany him to 
the bookseller who owned the work. I went with him, and to my 
great surprise he led me to the Hotel of the Minister of General 
Police, and in a friendly way requested me to follow him in. We 
entered on the Rue des Saints-Péres : in mounting the stair which led 
to the bureau of the Chief of Secret Police, my heart beat violently, 
and I became extremely agitated. I was ushered into a small room, 
where my companion left me. 

Here I remained alone for about an hour, meditating upon what 
might be intended for me. I ransacked my memory, but found 
nothing in my conduct to alarm me: I idolised the Emperor, and had 
never opened my lips to speak anything but good of him. First 
engraver of the Depdt of War, my situation compelled me to be 
friendly to the Government ; but I had been its friend far more from 
conviction than from self-interest, as I have since proved in the most 
trying circumstances of my life. 
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While occupied in these reflections, I heard a door open, and a 
General officer entered, holding by the hand a person of very dis- 
tinguished appearance, whom I took to be the Minister Fouché, whom 
I had only once seen at the Tuileries when I was on guard at the 
chateau. I rose and respectfully saluted these gentlemen, and awaited 
patiently the time when it should please his Excellency to summon 
my attendance, so little was I acquainted with Ministerial etiquette. 

Presently a bell rang sharply, and I was called by name. I passed 
through severa! rooms and found myself in the cabinet of the First 
Chief of Division of the Secret Police. I recognised in its occupant 
the same person whom I had seen with the General officer. I saluted 
him profoundly, saying, “ Monseigneur, I am at your Excellency’s 
orders: may I inquire for what purpose I have been brought here?” 

The Chief smiled and said, “I am not the Minister, but I have 
been directed by him to summon you to my cabinet that we may 
consult together about a work which will be entrusted to you, and 
which demands the greatest discretion on your part. You alone will 
have charge of it, and you will be responsible for its execution. I 
have had inquiries made,” he added, “as to your character, and have 
omitted nothing that could tend to satisfy us that you possess the 
necessary qualifications for undertaking the task which the Government 
is about to entrust to you. You are about to be the depositary of a 
great secret of State; and you must be on your guard against any 
who may endeavor to pry into it, and report the attempt to us at once. 
You will have to display much disinterestedness, and not sacrifice’ the 
interest of the Government to the advantage of its enemies, who 
would not fail to deceive you with alluring promises, and to abandon 
you as soon as you were called to account for your treachery.” 

“T thank you, Monsieur, for your advice. Be pleased to let me 
know what is the work to which you refer.” 

M. Desmaret (for this was his name) drew from his desk a 
bulky package of bills of the Bank of England: he placed upon 
his table a proof of the plate which I had engraved, and beside it the 
original: he then said that the Minister had seen and carefully 
examined this work of mine, which was a perfect counterpart of the 
original. “We are therefore convinced,” he proceeded, “that you 
can imitate these bills: they are engraved upon copper, and seem to 
present less difficulties than the page which you have already engraved,” 
— in which he was quite right. 

“This work,” he continued, “will last a long time: it is but the 
commencement of an operation which will be followed by others ; 
you alone will have charge of all the engraving of the secret cabinet 
of His Majesty ; and to prove how great confidence we repose in you, 
ve request you to select for us a copper-plate printer who shall possess 
all the qualities, both of technical skill and of moral character, 
justifying his association with an undertaking of this nature.” 

' I thanked M. Desmaret for his flattering remarks, but pointed out 
to him that I should have to be placed ont of any apprehension of 
being disturbed during the execution of the work ; and that I must 
also have General Samson’s authority for absenting myself so long 
from the Depét, where it was all-important to me that I should retain 
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my situation. M. Desmaret assured me that all had been arranged ; 
that I might request leave of absence at once, and that it would be 
granted me. And on my going to the Depot on the following morning, 
Col. Jacotin, chief of my division, said to me at once, without any 
preliminary remarks,—* M. Lale, the General authorises you to be 
absent as long as His Majesty’s service may require.” 

I at once returned home and commenced my preparations ; I picked 
out a copper-plate engraver who worked on his own account, and had 
an excellent reputation ; he was a Savoyard, an industrious man, of a 
reticent disposition, of very regular habits, and a devoted friend of the 
Government. I introduced him to M. Desmaret, who conferred with 
him in private. 

Three days later, at eight in the evening, the Sieur Malo called 
upon me, accompanied by M. Terrasson, a commissioner charged 
specially with the superintendence of this work. He chose a cabinet 
placed alongside the little room which I had selected for my work- 
room. ‘The next day a press was brought, and they secured the arms 
of the press with a chain fastened by a strong padlock, of which 
Malo took charge of the key. This press was intended to take off 
proofs from the plates as I engraved them, thus avoiding loss of time 
in making the necessary corrections. 

I occupied a small house in the faubourg St. Jacques, consisting 
of two storeys, with a garden, I being the only tenant. ‘The first story 
had three windows facing the Rue des Ursulines, and was not acces- 
sible to any of the neighbors. The antechamber and my bed-room 
looked upon the garden which adjoined that of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum. ‘The second story exactly corresponded with the first ; the 
same outlook and the same isolation: my lodging was perfectly suited 
to the work I had in hand. 

I set actively to work engraving the first of the plates; and after 
all corrections had been made, the agent Terrasson took the final 
proofs and presented them at once to the Minister Fouché, who 
expressed his entire satisfaction, as did also, I was told, the Emperor, 
to whom they were shown the next day. I was ordered to press on 
the work as actively as possible. 

I confess that I did not feel myself in perfect safety while engraving 
these plates: I had not yet received a written authority from the 
Minister, though I had more than once asked for it, knowing how 
important such a credential was both for my present and future safety. 
[ continued urgently to press for it, finally refusing to continue the 
work without it; and Malo, who quite agreed with me, for his part 
importuned M. Terrasson to obtain it for us. At this time the 
Ministry of Police was given to General Savary, who, after informing 
himself about the work, gave us an authorisation under his own 
signature. It was to the effect that the Government wishing to have 
engraved certain maps which required to be kept secret, had entrusted 
their execution to the Sieur G. D. Lale, and that all officers and 
persons in authority were forbidden to enter the place where the maps 
were engraving, nor, though having a signed order from the Minister, 
should they venture to enter the door without authority from the 
Minister of General Police. 
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I was at work on the sixth plate when I received the first visit from 
M. Desmaret: he examined the house, and found it admirably suited 
to the work in hand. Several days later, the agent of the Government 
called on me: it was nine o’clock at night. He directed me to place 
the six finished plates in my portfolio, and come with him. 

We took our way toward the boulevard du Mont-Parnasse ; the 
night was a dark one, and I remarked to him that the boulevard was very 
little frequented at this hour, adding —“ What if evil-disposed persons 
were to attack us and carry off my portfolio?” “Have no appre- 
hension,” he said; “we have three active fellows (/wrons) close at 
hand to help us if we need them. Do you suppose that I would 
venture here at this hour if I were not guarded?” 

We arrived at No. 25 of the boulevard, near the Rue de Vaugirard, 
when M. Desmaret remarked, “ ‘Take notice how I ring at this door.” 
He pulied the bell strongly twice, giving each time two sharp jerks 
with an interval between; then kept a steady ringing for about ten 
minutes. A man of large stature then admitted us, closing the door 
quickly behind us. We proceeded to the end of a long passage, 
where a similar precaution was observed. The door opened, and we 
crossed a little garden and entered a large room on the ground-floor, 
where there was a small private cabinet for the Director, M. Fain, 
brother of the Emperor’s Secretary. 

M. Terrasson presented me to the Director, who received me with 
much politeness, and invited me to accompany him to the printing- 
room. ‘This room served as a dormitory for the printers, as well as 
for the other employés of the house: it was furnished with turn-up 
beds which seemed arranged to be shut up in closets. We then 
entered another room where I was much surprised to see Malo, who 
had just finished setting up the presses that were to work the next 
day. He had observed strict silence, and had not mentioned even to 
me his new residence: he was a man whose discretion was proof 
against anything. 

After placing my coppers on the table, I was conducted again to 
the Director’s office, who made me known to the porters of the house, 
and ordered them to let me enter at any hour of the night, advising 
me at the same time to fix the signal well in my memory, or I would 
not be admitted. The profoundest silence prevailed in this house, 
and the greatest caution was observed by all who were employed in 
it. Finally I took leave of these gentlemen, and reached my own 
lodging after midnight, accompanied all the way by M. Terrasson, 
and, I have no doubt, by agents ordered to guard us. 

I was just finishing the twelfth plate when my wife came to tell me 
that a carriage had stopped at the door of the house, and at the 
same time the bell was rung sharply. My wife recognised in the 
person at the door, M. Desmaret, whom she had seen several times. 
He was accompanied by the -Minister of General Police. His 
Excellency entered my room and took a seat at the table, where he 
made me show him the finished plates and those that were nearly 
finished. 

“How many impressions,” he asked, “do you think a plate will 
give?” 
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“ Five or six thousand.” 

“That is a small number compared with ordinary types.” 

“True, Monseigneur; but ‘there is a great difference ‘between 
copper-plate engraving and letters in relief. These plates can be re- 
touched, and give a large additional number of impressions.” I here 
showed him several bills of the Bank of England which had been re- 
touched, and assured him that by means of retouching, the plate could 
give ten or twelve thousand more impressions. After having examined 
the place, he recommended me to redouble my zeal and activity, 
observing to M. Desmaret and myself that the Emperor was growing 
impatient. He left me with an expression of satisfaction at the 
execution of the work and its perfect resemblance to the originals. 

Some days afterwards I happened to meet the commissary of police 
of my quarter, who had known me from childhood. “Several days 
ago,” he said, “I saw two persons get out of a carriage having on its 
panels the arms of the Minister of General Police, and enter your 
house: you have some relations with His Excellency, it seems?” 
“You are not mistaken,” I said; “it was His Excellency himself. 
In his capacity of President of the commission charged with the 
history of His Majesty’s campaigns, he is accustomed to visit those 
engravers attached to the Dépét Général who carry on their work at 
their own houses, to see if they are faithfully and accurately carrying 
out their instructions.” We then spoke of other matters, nor did he 
come to my house to assure himself of the truth of what I had told 
him. 

Not long after the visit of the Minister, a very unpleasant and 
serious incident happened at the printing establishment on the 
boulevard Mont-Parnasse. The commissary of police, Magon, passed 
at this time for a man of especial dexterity in surveillance ; he had 
charge of the police of the markets, where he was much feared by 
the dealers. 

Now for several days persons had been seen lurking round the 
garden of the printing establishment, and the fact had been reported 
to the Ministry, where measures of precaution were taken with the 
end to baffle any attempt on the house. But the commissary Magon 
had been informed by his spies that there was a suspicious printing- 
office at No. 25 of the boulevard ; that persons who, by their dress, 
seemed to belong to the wealthier class, were frequently seen to enter 
the building ; that others had been admitted who carried Minister’s 
portfolios under their arms; and that at various times in the day 
provisions were received in quantity altogether disproportionate to the 
small number of persons who were observed going in and coming out 
of the said house. On the strength of these statements the com- 
missary thought it his duty to surround the house and arrest all its 
inmates. 

One Tuesday, at two o’clock in the: morning, the preconcerted signal 
was heard on the bell, and the porter, according to orders, opened the 
door instantly. He was at once seized by the throat, but resisting 
violently and shouting for help, aroused all the workmen, who caught 
up whatever lay to hand and hurried to his assistance. When they 
reached the inner door, they perceived that two men had got in by 
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breaking through a small window which opened on the passage, and 
penetrated to the kitchen, in which was a little back-staircase leading 
to the printing-rooms ; they were at once seized and overpowered by 
the workmen who had come down this little staircase. 

M. Fain, hearing a furious battering at the inner door, ordered it 
opened, which was no sooner done than he was clutched by the throat 
by the commissary Macon, who choked him until he could scarcely 
speak. He strove to get Macon to read the paper which he held in 
his hand, but the commissary would listen to no explanations, and 
kept shouting to his men to call in the armed force which he had 
stationed around the garden-walls and at the front-door. 

The besieged made a valiant resistance, and disputed the ground 
foot by foot: the agents of police fought savagely with their clubs, 
and the workmen with cooking utensils which they had caught up in 
the kitchen. Several were severely wounded on both sides, and the 
floor of the kitchen was running with blood. At last the commissary 
took a look at the safe-conduct ; and no sooner had he recognised the 
signature of an august personage and that of the Minister, than the 
whole position of affairs was changed. Pale and trembling, he sur- 
rendered at discretion, becoming at once the most pacific of men, and 
offering the humblest apologies to M. Fain. He rallied his men, 
called together his armed escort, and beat a hasty retreat to the 
prefecture of police, from which he had had no business to set out 
without the order of the prefect.” He had his wounded taken up by 
their comrades and driven off in the vehicles he had brought to carry 
off his prisoners. 

I arrived on the spot two hours after this adventure. I found there 
MM. Desmaret, Fain, and Larrey, professor at the Lycée Imperial. 
This was the first time that I had seen the last-named gentleman in 
the printing-office ; but I learned later that he had charge of the 
foreign correspondence, that he was an intimate friend of M. Desmaret, 
and possessed the full confidence of the Minister. He was a man 
of much intelligence and distinguished literary acquirements. 

The whole place was in commotion when I arrived: two workmen, 
severely wounded, were lying on the floor. A froces-verbal was being 
drawn up, which I heard read. I afterwards learned that in the 
morning the commissary Macon was summoned to the General Police, 
and came very near losing his place. 

A fortnight after this affair— which was not mentioned in any of 
the papers, so rigid was the censorship of the press— M. Desmaret 
sent forme. I went to the Ministry at eight in the evening. There 
was a great reception there, and I sawa large number of officers 
wearing orders, and several generals, come out of M. Desmaret’s 
cabinet. I did not then know that the Minister extended his surveil- 
lance over the army, which brought him into relations with a great 
number of the superior officers. 

As soon as this audience was over, I was admitted into the cabinet, 
where M. Desmaret took from a portfolio a bundle of small notes of 
the Bank of Prussia. They were about the size of a playing-card, 
and somewhat resembled the corsets [?] of the Republic ; their backs 
were of a light blue color, glazed with white. I noticed the name of 
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Dancillon signed at the foot, but have forgotten the other signature. 
The text was in movable characters rather poorly formed, and the bill 
had a light border which had been cast for the purpose. 

While examining these bills, I felt considerable disturbance of 
spirit. Prussia was then at peace with France. Remembering this, 
I resolved not to undertake any such work. I asked M. Desmaret 
to let me have one of these bills that I might give it a careful examina- 
tion, to ‘which he consented, asking me to make a detailed report to 
him upon the processes necessary. I left him at ten o’clock. 

The next morning I went to see my brother-in-law Pauquet, who 
was a quite distinguished artist, and had in charge the engraving of 
the Coronation of the Emperor, to whom he was thoroughly devoted. 
He excelled in etching, and had previously been employed by the 
Committee of Public Safety to make an etched fac-simile of the 
manuscript found at Calais in the handwriting of the English 
Minister Pitt, which he accomplished with such skill that the E nglish 
Minister was himself deceived, and took the copy for the original. 

He examined the bill I showed him. He could have done the 
work had he chosen, but his view of the matter was the same as my 
own. “My dear Lale,” he said, “you are right in this matter. 
Prussia is at peace with us; and I would rather let my hand be cut 
off than do such a piece of work for the Government.” So we agreed 
that I should report the work as impracticable in view of the danger 
which would result from employing alarge number of persons in its 
execution, among whom there might be some who for the sake of 
reward would reveal to the [Prussian] ambassador at Paris what was 
passing in the Government work-shops ; and that the consequences of 
such a step would be most grave, on account of the injury which its 
execution would entail upon the credit of this power as well as our 
own. My report was favorably received by.His Excellency, and the 
project was dropped. 

I resumed my work, and proceeded with it as far as the twenty- 
fourth plate. The printing went on day and night. Two sworn 
experts, employed by the Minister, executed the imitation of the 
signatures, at which they had acquired such dexterity in a month of 
practice that they could affix more than a thousand signatures in a 
day. After being signed, the bills were thrown on a dusty floor, and 
brushed about and turned over and over with a broom, by which 
process they were crumpled, acquired a dingy tint, and seemed to th 
eye to have been much handled. Then they were tied up in bundles 
and despatched to the Ministry, whence they were forwarded to 
various ports where the agents of the Government introduced them 
into England. Four of these agents were arrested and executed. 

The wages of the printers were nine francs a day and their board: 
they were married men of good character, and for the most part well 
os in years. Scarcely the tenth of them are now surviving. 
I know that there was never any unfavorable report of them received. 

For my own part I was quite satisfied with the payment I received 
from the Minister, which amounted to double the ordinary wages 
which I received as first engraver of the War Department. There 
was also a gratification promised me which I never got, owing to the 
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unfortunate circumstances which followed close upon the completion 
of the work. 

The engraving of these plates was well advanced when it was 
rumored in the printing-office that a great personage was expected. 
Business took me to the house at this time, and I met a workman 
walking in the garden who told me that the evening before, at about 
four o’clock, an order had been received that the employés of the 
establishments were not to quit the printing-rooms, and all the rooms 
were carefully swept. At about eight o’clock they heard the doors 
open, and M. Desmaret arrived, accompanied by MM. Fain and 
Larrey, who first went through the printing-rooms, and then went 
together to the Director’s office. That immediately afterwards two 
persons entered, whom they could not recognise: one a tall man, the 
other much shorter, wearing a round hat which covered a large part 
of his head. I asked the workman if these persons went up to the 
printing-rooms. He replied that they did not, but that M. Desmaret 
came up and took away some of the plates, which he brought back 
not long after. 

This mysterious visit only lasted a few minutes, and after the 
visitors had been heard to depart through the garden gates, the 
injunction was taken off the workmen. I was afterwards told that 
these visitors were His Majesty and General Duroc; but I was 
cautious not to ask M. Desmaret any question on the subject, as so 
much importance was attached to the secrecy of everything pertaining 
to the establishment. 

Not long after this nocturnal visit, I was ordered to engrave no 
more plates, and to stop work on the one that was in hand. I 
returned a bundle of Bank of England bills which M. Desmaret had 
entrusted to me; and they took away the press with its chain. I 
then returned to the Dépét, where no questions were asked me, and I 
vas very kindly received by General Samson, the Director, as well as 
by Colonel Jacotin, chief of my division. 

I arrived at a very good time: His Majesty had ordered the great 
map of the Academy of St. Petersburg to be engraved ; and the work 
which had cost the Russian Government six years of labor had to be 
accomplished in three months. But General Samson was a man of 
great energy, and let nothing baffle him when carrying out the 
Emperor’s orders. All the engravers of Paris were set to work by 
day and night; and two months after the orders came from Saint 
Cloud the map was more than half done. The finished part was 
used at the opening of the Russian campaign. 

Vague rumors were already afloat of a possible war between 
France and Russia ; and the activity that was employed in engraving 
this map, the frequent meetings of many superior officers at the War 
Department, and the presence of General Jomini at the Council, all 
confirmed the suspicion of the projects of the Government. 

I was soon again summoned to the Ministry of General of Police, 
with which I had had no relations for more than four months. I 
knew that the printing from my plates went on for several months 
after the cessation of the war. 

On presenting myself at the Ministry, M. Desmaret addressed me 
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several questions in relation to the work going on at the Dépdt ; but 
on this point I kept on my guard, as the Dépot not being within the 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Police, I was not bound to give him 
any information about it. M. Desmaret was a man of much know- 
ledge, and of very distinguished manners: he had a piercing eye, and 
would look fixedly in the eyes of the person to whom he was talking 
while he pressed him close with questions. 

“T see, M. Lale,” he said, “that your discretion is proof against 
every test, however severe, and I congratulate you upon it.” After 
adding some other polite expressions in reference to myself, he came 
to the point :—“ Here is the matter for which you have been sent for. 
You are about to be again entrusted on behalf of the Government 
with an important undertaking which requires quite as much discretion 
on your part as did the former. This work will be more complicated 
than the other, but it presents this advantage that it can be parcelled 
out and divided in such a way that those who have it in charge under 
you can not divine its nature. And this is the business: you know 
the rumors which are circulating: they are more or less founded,— 
that is no affair of ours; but I have orders from the Minister to 
have the assignats and the bills of the Bank of Russia counterfeited, 
and we are about to put the business in hand at once. You are 
charged specially with the imitation of the signatures, which are very 
complicated: the rest will be engraved in movable characters, for 
which purpose we have chosen one of the best punch-cutters in 
France, who was brought to our notice by a Councillor of State. I 
can count upon his discretion.” 

(I afterwards learned that this Councillor was M. Lelorgue, who 
had in charge the department of foreign statistics. He got me to 
engrave thirty plates for the forms which were sent to the various 
agents residing in the garrison-towns of foreign powers, who were 
specially charged to report the effective strength of the regiments 
stationed there, as well as any movements of these troops toward the 
frontiers. M. Lelorgue was a man of great industry: he went to 
bed, like the Emperor, at midnight, and usually rose at four in the 
morning.) 

“Here are the notes I refer to,” continued M. Desmaret ; “they 
present less difficulties in engraving than the English and Prussian 
bills.” 

These notes were printed on tinted paper, and I considered them 
badly engraved. The lettering was ill-formed, and there was no 
water-mark in the paper. The signatures, which were very compli- 
cated, could be easily and speedily imitated by etching. 

“We shall need,” M. Desmaret went on, “eight or nine hundred 
copper plates, which you must purchase. Order large plates which 
you can cut up with the burin: in this way the plate-maker will have 
no suspicion from the size and form of the plates. The impressions 
you will carry to M. Fain, type-printer. A cover will be placed over 
the signatures, and the pressman will print off the text without seeing 
them. An agent will supervise the composition and printing. I 
have explained my plan to His Majesty, and he has approved it.” 

I took the liberty of observing to M. Desmaret that I could not 
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possibly execute'so complicated a work single-handed ; and that I 
should be obliged to associate with myself my brother-in-law Pauquet, 
whom I asked to be allowed to present to him. He readily consented 
to my proposal, and I brought Pauquet to see him the next day. 
Pauquet exhibited to M. Desmaret the sole proof existing of the plate 
he had formerly engraved for the Committee of Public Safety. This 
proof was handed to the Minister who showed it to the Emperor. 
His Majesty ordered that the plate, which had been deposited in the 
Archives of the Empire, should be brought him, but it could not be 
found. 

For this new work I established my engraving-room in the house 
of my brother-in-law Pauquet in the Rue Neuve Saint Etienne. He 
owned the house and was its only occupant. It was surrounded by 
gardens, and the only neighbors were a convent of Benedictine nuns, 
who were never visible. We both went actively to work, and sent 
out ten engraved plates every day, which were taken to the printing- 
office of M. Malo, 26 Rue de Vaugirard. This was a very large 
building which the Ministry had rented, and set up in it twenty-three 
copper-plate presses, which were kept running every day till eleven 
at night. The type-printing establishment of M. Fain was quite near, 
on the Boulevard de Mont-Parnasse. 

I know that more than seven hundred plates were engraved by my 
brother-in-law and myself in less than three months. They were first 
carried to the copper-plate presses, and then to M. Fain’s establish- 
ment. The signatures on each of the impressions were covered with 
a flap ; and one person was charged to lift this flap and pass each 
impression under a cylinder, after which they were tied in bundles 
and sent forthwith to the Minister’s. 

The quantity printed must have been considerable, as the work 
went on up to the time of the French reverses in Russia. The 
question of Spanish bills was also mooted, but nothing came of this 
project, which was never seriously entertained. The Russian business 
occupied all attention ; and I allowed myself so little rest that I was 
near falling ill. MM. Fain and Malo had far less laborious work 
than I, and their profits were not slight. 

My connection with the business terminated suddenly. I handed 
over the plates, both engraved and blank, and the bundles of bills of 
all colors which had been delivered to me. 

M. Terrasson came to see me very frequently during the campaign. 
At every success of the enemy my anxiety increased, and I grew very 
uneasy about the future, and this it was that determined me to draw 
up a plain journal of my proceedings. I might at any moment find 
myself dangerously compromised, and the least indiscretion would 
inform the Allies of what had been going on. I might be arrested : 
my co-laborers had all fled, and I alone remained in Paris when that 
city was taken. Those who had made the most profit out of the affair 
had slipped away, and I who had had the direction of the two operations, 
remained among strangers and enemies who might at any moment 
lay hold of me and send me to engrave in Siberia. So I gathered up 
all my papers [ducoligues?] and put them in a safe place where I 
could find them when I wanted them. 
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Two days after the capture of Paris, I was coming from the Rue 
de Bourgogne, where I had been to see M. Jomard, Director of the 
Egyptian Commission, when the fancy took me to go in the Dépdt de 
la Guerre. The door was closed, so I rapped, and the porter 
Dommier opened. What was my surprise to find the great court 
occupied by Russian soijdiers who were acting as escort to a number 
of officers of the same nation belonging to the Staff of the Engineers. 
I had scarcely entered when a young officer who stood near the door 
took me by the hand and asked who I was. The porter answered: 
“Monsieur is one of our engravers of writing: he has been ten years 
in the service of the Department.” “You are welcome,” said the 
officer. “I will present you to the General.” 

Thereupon he led me to the peristyle, where the General was 
standing, surrounded by a number of superior officers. ‘ Monsieur,” 
said the General, “ you ought to know something about the disappear- 
ance of various articles which were here before the siege of Paris. I 
have been assured that they were taken away no longer than five 
days ago. I was in Paris some five years since, and visited the 
Dépét when there was a large number of very valuable drawings, 
engraved plates, and a very fine library. All these things have dis- 
appeared. Have the goodness to give us the information we want: 
we need maps on a large scale, and must have them at any cost.” 

I assured the General that he had been misinformed ; that the 
greater part of the drawings and the plates had been sent beyond the 
Loire several months before, at the time of the first movement of 
General Bliicher on the plains of Champagne, a little before the affair 
of Champaubert. But that as for the maps he wanted, he would find 
them at the house of M. Piquet, near the Institute. ‘The General 
took me at my word, and asked me to march at the head of his escort : 
I had very much the air of a prisoner. Before he mounted his horse 
he asked me —“ You were only employed in the Dépdot in engraving 
the lettering on maps?” “That was all, Sir.” “I invite you, Sir, 
to come to the Elysée-Bourbon this evening at four o’clock. You will 
be well received,” he added, “ and I will present you to the General 
in Chief; but you must change your cockade.” “General,” I 
answered, “I must await the order of the day: I am sergeant of 
grenadiers of the 12th legion”—at which he smiled. After showing 
him M. Piquet’s store I slipped away, and took care not to go near 
the Elysée-Bourbon that evening. This adventure frightened my 
wife almost out of her wits: she told me that she had thrown my 
journal into the fire, and I believed her. 

The information which had been given the General was quite 
correct: three days before the attack of Paris all the drawings, plates 
and books had been packed in cases covered with water-proof canvas, 
and placed on two Marne boats which were at the St. Nicholas port. 
General Dabbe, Director of the Dépét, had arranged the whole affair 
so well that in less than three nights all the objects of value in the, 
Dépét were packed up and stored onthe boats. These boats had 
valves in their bottoms, which was very fortunate, as otherwise had 
they been overhauled by the enemy he would have obtained possession 
of the whole. 
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While this was going on, M. Terrasson came on behalf of M. 
Desmaret to learn what arrangements were making for sending away 
these valuables ; and I reassured him, and told him how General 
Dabbe, by his presence, was urging on the men who had the shipment 
in charge. And on the day before the attack of Paris I notified him 
that the last shipment had left. 

The geographical engineers had left by way of the Loire, and the 
boats were despatched for the city of Rouen. Two hours later they 
were within the grasp of the enemy who had occupied Les Vertus ; 
but at five o’clock in the evening before Paris was captured, the 
precaution was taken to send away the boatmen and persons detailed 
to escort the convoy, who were conducted to Tours guarded by the 
gendarmerie. 

I knew what had happened, and I was trembling lest I should hear 
of the capture of these costly scientific treasures ; but thanks to the 
activity and foresight of General Baclére-Dabbe, our Director, no such 
misfortune happened. After the departure of the Allies, the Govern- 
ment found everything that had been sent away, in perfect order ; not 
an article being missing or damaged. 


After I was pensioned off, M. Dentu the elder, bookseller and 
printer of the paper called Ze Drapeau Blanc, and one of its proprie- 
tors, whom I knew very well and had had dealings with before, called 
upon me. Dentu was a political chameleon, who had become a 
stronger royalist than the King himself. 

“You have an opportunity now,” he said, “to indemnify yourself 
for the loss of your place. Draw me up an account of your operations 
in engraving during the time that you were employed in the service 
of Bonaparte’s secret cabinet: I will buy it of you and give you an 
interest in the proceeds of the sale. It will have a prodigious run. 
You can regain your place at the Dépét. I have friends in high 
quarters, and can guarantee the success of the affair.” 

To this I replied that I was not a literary man. “I will procure 
you the assistance of a good royalist writer who will help you in 
putting your memoir into shape.” “But, Monsieur, such a memoir 
would obtain no popularity, for this reason: the work that was done 
for the cabinet had reference only to the strategic operations of the 
army, and none but military men would see its value or take any 
interest init. Besides, what is there to write? Such a memoir would 
hardly cover six printed pages.” 

I held firm to my resolution not to give him the memoir he wanted ; 
and he retired, confused at not having succeeded in his design of 
attacking the Imperial Government in the person of the Emperor, 


and of piling up calumnies against the latter to ruin his reputation 
with the people. 


Neither the loss of my place, nor the persecutions which I endured 
at the hands of the reactionary party, have at any time made me 
deviate from my resolution never to reveal what I know of the 
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engraving that was done for His Majesty’s secret cabinet. Despite 
the personal advantages that I might have derived on various occasions 
from this knowledge, I have preferred to await the time when I should 
no longer be able to support myself by the exercise of my profession. 
This time has now arrived: my hand has no longer the steadiness neces- 
sary for engraving, and my sight is growing dim: my advanced age 
warns me that my course is drawing to a close. Therefore I find 
myself, though with regret, compelled to bring this memoir to the 
knowledge of the family of the late Emperor, from which they may 
learn the extent and value of my discretion and devotion to the person 
of His Majesty. 

Should this disinterestedness and discretion have no value in their 
eyes, this memoir will return to the place which it has occupied for 
twenty-six years, and shall never be betrayed by me to the enemies of 
the Emperor and of his illustrious family. 

And in any event, posterity will not hand down to future generations 
the history of a proceeding which should be buried in eternal oblivion, 
since its aim and object was to ruin nations for the sake of impoverish- 
ing their kings. 


W. H. B. 





QUIA MULTUM AMAVIT. 


GIDDY maze, a whirling rout 

Of forms that mingle, mix and flee ; 
A subtle spell breathed round about, 

A charm that trances me; 


A tender strain that swells and dies, 
And pulses under quivering feet ; 
And murmured words, and soft replies, 

And laughter low and sweet: 


Sea-odors through the lattice blown, 
Sea-blooms on yonder pallid beach, 
Where the white Moon hears all alone 
The ripples’ whispered speech. 


Here, in the oriel window, I 
Sit half within and half without, 
As one who stays, he knows not why, 
And wrestles with a doubt. 
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The moonbeams part the lilac-boughs 

Between with timid fingers white, 
And pour upon my tired brows 
The stillness of the night. 


Within, through all the whirling throng 
One only form in perfect grace, 
The echo of a wordless song, 
The shadow of a face; 


Without, a reach of foam-fields wanned 
Into white rest by the still Moon 
Low couched; around, above, beyond, 
The midnight’s utter swoon. 


Between, I sit and muse upon 
This old romaunt that charms me so, 
Of how the good knight loved and won 
So very long ago. 


And so the ladie bowed her head, 
“With all my soul I trust to thee, 
My trew knight,’—and they twain were wed, 
And lived right loyalilie. 


And when God's angel calm and just 
Sealed each pale brow with tender touch, 
Men wrote above their mingled dust, 
“ Rest well, ye loved much!” 


I said: Her heart is glad withal 
While I sit here and puzzle out 
Dark thoughts, which all my soul enthral 
And snare with restless doubt. 


And does she love? Ah, what man knows 
A woman’s heart? And must I wait 
So long, so long, while onward flows 
The changeless stream of Fate. 


The moonbeams filled the curtained nook, 
The sea’s deep heart beat loud and lon 
Soft, unseen fingers closed the book 
And hushed the tender song. 


ao: 
>? 


And, traced in living light above, 
“Rest well, O faithful heart!” I saw, 
“For thou too lovest much, and Love 
Fulfils the perfect Law!” 
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And so I doubt no more, but wait 
The hour that gives her life to mine, 
Knowing it shall come soon or late 
By that strange law divine ; 


Knowing the purest dews of Heaven 

And all best gifts shall be to such 

As hear the voice: “Ye are forgiven, 
Because ye lovéd much!” 


BARTON GREY. 


THE NOVEL AS A WORK OF ART. 


HE three constituent ingredients of a novel are plot, character, 
and pictures of life, and the chief of these three with most 
readers is the plot or story. The great aim of the novel being to 
amuse, and the generality of readers finding more amusement in the 
development of a complicated plot and the recurrence of exciting 
incidents than in those refined and artistic touches that give such 
exquisite pleasure to cultivated minds, it becomes the main considera: 
tion with writers who merely aim at popularity, to weave exciting 
stories for the many, regardless of those finer touches which appeal 
only to the few. Hence it is that some novels, altogether worthless in 
an artistic point of view, often possess considerable ingenuity of plot, 
though their ingenuity fails to interest a cultivated reader, for the 
same reason that the ill-arranged finery of a country belle fails to 
please a practised eye. Many of our modern sensational novels, 
such as Miss Braddon’s adulterous romances, and the mean stories 
turned out by third-rate magazines, while utterly devoid of artistic 
merit, and offending good taste on every page, display a fertility of 
inventive ingenuity (not genius) that is often lacking in better works. 
The two most finished novels in the English language, Zen Thousand 
a Year and Vanity Fair, have not plot enough to fill a single chapter 
in a third-rate magazine story, the superiority of the former consisting 
in the artistic skill with which the author’s conceptions of life and 
character are carried out. 
But though a novel may be a highly finished work of art without 
much plot, it cannot be a complete one; and the writers that have 
attained the highest perfection are those who, like Scott, have had the 
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genius to combine well-drawn pictures of life and character with a 
story of fascinating interest. There is a great difference between an 
ingeniously-conceived plot and a well-sustained one, the latter re- 
quiring a great exertion of artistic skill. One essential quality of 
every good plot is not possibility merely, but probability. Improba- 
bility in a story has much the same effect as false coloring in a 
picture. Common sensational writers disregard this fact ; they have 
too much plot, they pile incident upon incident and agony upon 
agony in a way that outrages reason and satiates the mind with 
artificial excitement. The incidents in a natural, healthy story, 
though removed from the trite and commonplace, should always be 
such as might very naturally occur in real life. Hence it is safest to 
build romance on a foundation of fact, in order to guide the imagina- 
tion of the romancer and restrain it within the bounds of nature. 
We know that Scott’s novels, the best in the English language, are 
most of them sustained by this backbone of fact, which is no doubt 
the reason why his stories, though exciting and intricate in design 
beyond even the professed sensational school, verging often upon the 
supernatural, yet never seem far-fetched or unnatural. We know 
also that real life furnishes a richer fund of romantic incident than 
the most vivid imagination can draw from its own unaided resources, 
and the greatest authors please us best when they draw most largely, 
not from their own fancies, but from the actual world around them. 
George Eliot is delightful— not when carried away by the humani- 
tarian visions of her own brain, for the sake of a fancied originality, 
she outrages nature and probability alike by making a fascinating 
and elegant woman discard a high-minded, chivalrous suitor for a 
low-bred, vulgar churl that ought to be kicked out of decent com- 
pany ; but when, guided by nature, the pilot that never errs, she 
embodies the results of her own observation and experience of 
mankind in the inimitable characters of Mrs. Holt and Rufus 
Lyon. 

The best novels are all, no doubt, largely composed of scenes and 
people transferred to paper. Scott plainly tells us that this is the 
case with his romances, and the works of Dickens, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot bear strong internal evidence of having drawn as 
largely upon the observation as upon the imagination of their 
authors. I have seen it stated somewhere that Dickens got the 
characteristic names with which his novels abound by searching 
through old church registers and country records; and a living 
writer of some popularity spends a good deal of time in the office of 
a country lawyer, listening to the consultations of his poorer clients in 
order to catch the turns of expression and phraseology peculiar to the 
lower classes. In that country lawyer’s office perhaps enough hidden 
romances are unveiled to stock a whole library of choice fiction, if 
properly worked out and embellished by the imagination. It seems 
to me that the office of the imagination in the class of works now 
under consideration is not creative but constructive ; it must work 
with the materials nature has furnished — embellishing, beautifying, 
enlarging — building a shapely structure with materials that Nature 
has provided, and upon a foundation that she has laid. Novel- 
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writing, like painting, is an imitative art, with the only difference that 
one paints in colors, the other in words, truth to nature being the 
crowning excellence of each. As the painter takes his first draughts 
from nature, and combines them into an ideal picture, so the novelist 
makes his observations from life, and combines them into an ideal 
representation of life. Without losing sight of his model, each aims 
at producing striking effects by original combinations of natural 
objects. As the painter improves upon nature in his ideal landscape 
by leaving out unsightly or ineffective objects, and substituting more 
striking or effective ones from other actual scenes or from his own 
fancy, so the novelist sorts the incidents and characters with which 
his observations and experiences of life have made him acquainted, 
investing the marked people with marked histories, and leaving out 
altogether such as are commonplace and uninteresting. Sometimes 
he produces a striking character by fitting upon one of his ideal 
beings the oddities and eccentricities of two or three different inhabi- 
tants of the actual world, and his descriptions of places and scenery 
are all of them no doubt, even when professionally ideal, tinted more 
or less from pictures of actual scenes lurking in his memory. 

Originality is another important element in a good plot. Absolute 
originality is perhaps unattainable at this late period of time, when 
everything that can be experienced by man has probably been felt 
and written about many times over. Love, adventure, money and 
crime are the four pivots upon which the plots to novels turn ; and I 
believe no writer has yet succeeded in making a story whose chief 
interest did not depend upon some one of them. Stories of pure 
adventure, that is good ones, such as Robinson Crusoe, Redgaunttlet, 
and Midshipman Easy, are extremely rare ; tales of crime are more 
abundant, but as these generally have love or money at the bottom, 
the subjects for novel plots are practically reduced to two. But the 
want of originality of outline renders some novelty of combination 
and arrangement all the more important. An experienced novel- 
reader soon becomes very expert at detecting the author’s design, 
and unless the latter disposes his materials very adroitly, the mystery 
which forms the leading feature of every well-organised plot will leak 
out prematurely, and thus one strong hold upon the reader’s interest 
is lost. 

Some writers have a trick of affecting originality by changing their 
plots at the eleventh hour, and bringing about unexpected dénouements 
by making their characters commit the most unreasonable and extrava- 
gant freaks ; but this is mere stage-trickery and clap-trap, not legiti: 
mate art. Miss Alcott, for instance, in her pleasant story, Zitt/e 
Women, after leading you to suppose through half the volume that 
her heroine is destined to marry a fine young fellow who is apparently 
put into the book for that express purpose, suddenly, and with the 
gratuitous intention apparently of playing a smart Yankee trick upon 
the reader, makes the capricious lady reject the young, handsome, 
fascinating and every way eligible suitor for an ugly old bear of a 
German schoolmaster. So far as Miss Jo herself is concerned, it is 
a comfort to reflect that her bad taste merited no better husband than 
she got ; but it is aggravating to have one’s own sense of fitness and 
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propriety outraged. It seems to be a pet affectation with popular 
female authors of the modern humanitarian school to make their 
heroines commit the most disgusting matrimonial *mésadlliances, a 
practice which is clearly traceable to a milder phase of the same 
morbid feeling that makes Boston women advocate miscegenation, 
and caused a Massachusetts paper to boast not long since that eleven 
white females in that State had married negro husbands. The most 
careless observer of human life must admit that it is not common 
nor natural for women of culture and intelligence deliberately and of 
malice aforethought to reject men of their own station in life, of 
elevated character and culture and rare personal endowments (except 
when influenced by the most obvious mercenary considerations), for a 
vulgar boor or a rusty prosaic old codger as did the heroines of 7¢/:x 
Holt and Little Women. Such pictures are offences not merely against 
Southern aristocratic prejudice, but against nature itself; they are the 
same in kind though not in degree as representing a white woman 
deliberately choosing to marry a negro; and in my humble opinion 
not even Shakspeare can make that sort of thing go down without a 
gulp and a wry face. It is the nature of women to look up to the 
other sex, especially in their conjugal relations with it ; and their own 
shallowness of aim and superficiality of culture lead most of them 
to place the superiority they reverence in mere adventitious circum 
stances of social or other artificial advantage, so that the very 
weaknesses of ordinary well-bred women tend to shield them against a 
species of degradation from which the best specimens of the sex are 
secured by higher motives.. We all know that refinement cannot 
prefer coarsenéss ; it is against nature, reason and experience to 
pretend that women of high character and culture will not, other 
things being equal, naturally prefer men of a like stamp; and it is 
evidence not of elevated and independent character, but of a morbid 
and perverted state of feeling when they deliberately pass by the best 
men of their own class to mate with their inferiors. True art doe: 
not seek to reproduce the morbid and exceptional, but the wholesome 
and natural. 

The best security against being forestalled by the penetration of 
readers is to avoid those trite, hackneyed plots that form the chief 
stock-in-trade of commonplace professional Bohemians. We ll 
know the story that turns upon a disputed will, or upon the frealfs of 
two exasperating lovers who persistently misunderstand each other in 
the face of reason and common-sense, so well that we are sure to be 
bored with it unless it is set off with great originality of style and 
character. Any plot that turns upon litigated property and conflicting 
pecuniary claims must be managed very skilfully to avoid partaking 
of the dryness of legal detail. Pecuniary difficulties in a novel, 
though not necessarily detracting from its artistic merit, I must 
confess to a sneaking prejudice against, because most of us have so 
many of them in real life that we are glad to escape from duns and debts 
when we enter the world of fiction — the only regions where some of 
us ever do escape them. Sinee one main object of the novel is to 
amuse and refresh the mind by diverting it from the petty worries of 
every-day life — and pecuniary difficulties make up the bulk of these 
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worries to most of us—it is rather monotonous to have them dinned 
at us in novels. Disappointments in love most of us learn to bear 
with tolerable equanimity by the time we are twenty-five, and of 
sentimental troubles generally we plain work-a-day people have few 
experiences, so that there is a freshness and romance about fictitious 
pictures of them which interests and excites us without causing that 
feeling of worry and anxiety with which we rise from the perusal of 
Mr. Aubrey’s embarrassments. I must confess, too, to sharing the 
common prejudice against tragic novels, although tragedy is not 
only consistent with but often conducive to the highest artistic finish, 
since in real life things go oftener awry than aright, and the highest 
merit of the ideal in art is to reflect truly the real. Still it is not the 
letter but the spirit of truth which it is necessary to preserve in 
artistic fiction; and since however unusual it may be it is by no 
means impossible or improbable for things to come right in real life, it 
is perfectly natural and therefore perfectly artistic to make them 
come so in‘fiction ; for opposite in meaning as the words may sound, 
nature and art are closely connected as model and copy, master and 
pupil. A painter in copying the face of a beautiful woman for a 
Madonna or a Venus, would not think it necessary to transfer to 
canvas any little imperfection that might exist in his model, yet his 
woxk would be none the less true to nature for the omission, at the 
same time that it would be a more perfect work of art. The happy 
ending of a novel must, however, be brought about in the natural 
course of the story, and by means entirely consistent and probable, 
as any appearance of effort and straining, either to wind up or to 
carry on a plot or to bring about the required dénouement, is like a 
hitch in the stage fixtures at a play. In that popular and really 
entertaining Southern novel, Valerie Aylmer, the heroine is made to 
quarrel with her lover most unnecessarily and unreasonably immedi- 
ately after a highly satisfactory courtship, plainly just because matters 
had come to such a pass that a fresh entanglement was necessary to 
keep the story from winding up sooner than the author had intended. 
lhe best plan in such cases is always to let a story wind up when it 
has reached such a point that winding up is the most natural thing to 
do, even at the expense of two of the conventional three volumes. 
Any effort to continue after a good stopping-place has been reached, 
iffects one like the dry preacher who takes a fresh start by saying 
‘In conclusion, my brethren.” It makes a story stiff and unnatural, 
und if an author has not wit enough to avoid such stumbling-blocks, 
no ingenuity of art can remove them from his path. 

Still, though not less true to nature than other works of equal force 
and power, the tragic novel leaves the mind with an uncomfortable 
sense of something lacking, something gone amiss. It fails to satisfy 
that natural longing for a more perfect adjustment of human affairs 
which is one of the strongest evidences in favor of the Christian 
doctrine concerning a hereafter. George Eliot’s admirable novel 
Romola, one of the most perfect works of art in the English language, 
and one of the most powerful in its moral teachings, while inspired 
by a genius that commands our homage, and executed with an artistic 
skill that baffles criticism, yet leaves the mind of the reader with that 
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uncomfortable, oppressed feeling with which we wake up in the 
morning after having slept all night on bad news. ‘The tragic ending 
was necessary to carry out the moral purpose the author had in view ; 
and though without it the book would have been incomplete as a 
work of art, the general intent of the novel to distract and unburden 
the mind is defeated, for that which weighs upon and oppresses us 
can hardly lighten and relieve. When we are wearied or overworked 
and seek mental relaxation, what we want is not that excitement of high 
emotion, almost painful in its intensity, which it is the glory of 
tragedy, whether in epic, dramatic, or romantic composition to 
produce, but the less vehement stimulants which we find in the pages 
of a good, honest, routine novel, where everybody gets married at the 
end and lives happily forever after. One of the pleasantest books I 
know for mere relaxation and amusement is that charming little story 
Dorothy Fox, a work which, though it bears no marks of extraordinary 
genius or elaborate artistic finish, yet produces a pleasanter effect on 
the mind than many that lay claim to both. It reverses the rules 
upon which such writers as Wilkie Collins, Miss Braddon, and the 
author of that coarsest and vulgarest of English fictions, Cometh Up 
as @ Flower, usually proceed, for there is not a crime nor a bit of 
indecency, nor even an impure suggestion in the whole book. Nobody 
is very poor, nobody is very miserable, nobody is very wicked, yet 
there is incident and excitement enough to keep up the interest to 
the very last page, and then one lays the book aside with the same 
feeling of inward satisfaction experienced after an evening spent in 
the very best company, without a single faux-pas or contretemps to 
mar the recollection of it—the only regret being that it is ended. 
The novel is frequently used as a medium for conveying instruction, 
teaching moral lessons, or for setting forth the author’s own views 
and opinions. George Eliot’s novels all convey some powerful moral 
lesson which greatly enhances both the interest and value of the story. 
A strong moral purpose running through any story increases its merit, 
even in a purely artistic sense, by giving it backbone and moral unity 
as well as by adding to the sources of interest. What we mean by a 
powerful novel is one that conveys some great moral lesson in a 
forcible and impressive manner. ‘The moral purpose, however, must 
not appear too much upon the surface, as though the book were 
Written with the express intention of conveying it, but should rather 
suggest itself as the natural inference to be drawn from the story. 
The moral lesson in such works as /e/ix Holt, Romola, The Scarlet 
Letter, etc., is more striking and impressive than in the professedly moral 
stories of lesser writers ; but their morality never palls upon one as in 
Mrs. Craik’s and T. S. Arthur’s goody stories, because it is so artisti- 
cally, or in other words so naturally interwoven with the story. As 
the incidents and characters in a novel must never be strained or 
artificial to carry on the plot, so the plot should never be twisted out 
of its natural course to fit the moral, but the two should flow together 
as one, the moral proceeding out of the story as naturally as the con- 
clusion from a logical argument. Any formal attempt‘to point out 
the moral, or in other words to “moralise,” is obtrusive and imperti- 
nent, because entirely unnecessary in a story where the lesson is 
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properly put, and it affects one like the superfluous explanations of a 
professional cicerone. One reason why professedly religious novels 
are so apt to be tiresome is because the writer is perpetually obtruding 
his morality, and direct moral reflections are almost always tedious 
and impertinent in a story. Moral and religious in the highest sense 
every good fiction ought to be, but we don’t like to be preached at in 
novels ; and if we detect a deliberate and premeditated intention to 
instruct and edify lurking under a professed engagement to amuse, 
we feel very much like an injured urchin who discovers a wholesome 
pill surreptitiously mixed with his tea. We may appreciate the pro- 
priety of taking the pill, but it irritates us to be treated like children 
and have it offered to us in the disguise of a sugar-plum, and we 
naturally end by loathing the plum for the sake of the pill. Mrs. 
Craik’s and T. S. Arthur’s namby-pamby heroines are fair specimens 
of the effect produced by over-doses of morality and edification ; 
though perhaps it is unjust to class Mrs. Craik with the prosy 
American, for her fault is rather an obtrusion of mawkish sentimen- 
tality than of maudlin morality. Her books are at least up to the 
level of school-girls and sentimental old maids, but I suspect that 
half the people who go into raptures over Yohn Halifax have not 
looked into it since they were out of their teens. Mrs. Craik’s novels 
are frequently placed in the hands of the young as safe and harmless 
reading, on account of the strict correctness of their moral teaching ; 
and this is no doubt one great secret of her reputation and popularity, 
for our first novel is always delicious, and makes a pleasant impres- 
sion that is never effaced unless we read it over in after-life with more 
critical eyes. It is hard too to criticise Mrs. Craik without a qualm, 
for though her books are tedious and overdone as to sentiment, they 
give the impression that the writer is a most excellent, tender-hearted 
and affectionate old lady. 

But if obtrusive morality is impertinent in a story, much more so 
must be the obtrusion of an author’s private opinions and prejudices. 
These will always betray themselves more or less in the course of a 
story, leaking out naturally, and therefore inoffensively, as the Toryism 
of Scott and the Radicalism of Dickens ; but when a man writes a 
novel for the express purpose of galloping his hobby through it, he is 
certain to make stuff of the book, as Bulwer did of his Strange Story. 
Auerbach in Zhe Country House on the Rhine spreads his humanitarian 
theories and his notions about the education of youth till it is hard to 
say which is the greater drawback upon an otherwise interesting 
story. Fiction, though a fine vehicle for illustrating and impressing 
acknowledged truths, is not a proper medium for arguing disputed 
points or proving what is doubtful. There are only two ways of 
arguing in a novel: either by making the characters discuss a question 
among themselves, which is apt to be tiresome, or by causing the 
dénouement of the story to illustrate the point in question, which is 
worthless for purposes of argument, for though fiction may illustrate 
and impress received truth, as already remarked, truth cannot be 
proved by fiction. No one, after reading such absurd, and it seems 
to me sacrilegious works as Zhe Gates Ajar, The Gates Wide Open, 
and others of the same class, feels that anything has been proved 
concerning the future state. 
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Another mistake that moral novelists often make is in attempting 
to inculcate morality by a mere system of rewards and punishments. 
Their object should be to show the inherent wickedness and ugliness 
of vice, not merely the probable unpleasant consequences ; to make 
us not only fear it, but hate it. It seems to be an established rule with 
conventional moralists that vice must be uniformly punished and virtue 
rewarded at the end of every orthodox story. Now this we know is 
not true to nature, for in real life virtue just as often gets the worst of 
it as vice ; and even if this were not the case, an argument for virtue 
on the “honesty the best policy” principle, appeals to a low, selfish 
motive, very different from that innate perception of right and wrong, 
that high moral sense which is the distinguishing trait between men 
and brutes and the corner-stone of every sound moral structure. To 
recommend virtue because it is likely to succeed in the long run, and 
to preach down vice for the opposite reason, is not pure morality ; it 
is the same principle on which we train a dog, by teaching him that he 
will get a bone if he does this or a beating if he does that. This sort 
of teaching, too, very often overreaches itself by punishing the villain 
too severely, and thus creating a revulsion of feeling in his favor. In 
a story not designed to convey any moral lesson, it may not be 
inartistic to create sympathy for a villain ; but in a professedly moral 
tale, abhorrence should be the predominant feeling towards him, so 
that a profane novelist may really be harder on his villain than a 
moralone. The human heart is so constituted that suffering, whether 
merited or not, excites compassion, and seems in itself a sort of atone- 
ment for guilt. In a recent murder case in Georgia, the jury wept 
when the judge pronounced sentence upon a notorious criminal 
whom they had themselves convicted of his ¢4érd brutal murder, and 
almost every one of the twelve afterwards signed a petition to the 
Governor for his pardon. They were perfectly satisfied of the truth 
of the verdict and the justice of the sentence, and probably remain so 
to this day, but the feeling of mercy holds even sway in the human 
heart with the sense of justice. Thus it is that if a too fearful retribu- 
tion overtakes the villain of a story, a revulsion of feeling ensues, and 
we are overcome with compassion for him, as the Georgia jurymen 
were for the criminal they had condemned to death. I think we hate 
vice most when triumphant, and love virtue best when unfortunate : 
its moral strength is then most impressive. Of course I do not mean 
that vice should come out triumphant and virtue defeated at the end 
of the story, because this, while not necessarily interfering with good 
morality, as many honest people suppose, produces the unpleasant 
impressions already ascribed to the tragical novel, besides leaving our 
sense of justice unsatisfied, and destroying the artistic finish of the 
story by a want of completeness. What I mean is that the punish- 
ment should be of such a nature as not to sink our horror of guilt in 
the horrors of its punishment. It is a little singular that the moral 
punishment of guilt, while far more awful and impressive than material 
retribution, does not excite in us the same blind compassion, and the 
most effective representations of the fearful consequences of vice are 
those which depict with graphic power the inward tortures endured by 
the criminal. One of the most impressive things of this kind is to 
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be found in Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. Of course if your villain is a 
hardened cut-throat, incapable of repentance or remorse, or even of 
superstitious fears, there is nothing else to do but kill him out of hand, 
or send him to the penitentiary for life as soon as you are done with 
him. 

Style is another important element in the novel as in all literary 
works of art, though perhaps it is not such a paramount consideration 
here as in other productions of purely light literature. There are 
many other points of superior interest about a story which cause style 
to be overlooked by the reader and often disregarded by the writer. 
English novels are as a general thing rather deficient in style, our two 
great models themselves not being above criticism in this respect. 
Scott frequently indulges in tedious prolixity, and Dickens too often 
descends to flippancy and affectation ; indeed, he has given currency 
and popularity to a certain far-fetched and artificial mode of expression 
that has not been beneficial in its influence upon the literature of the 
day. These faults are more particularly to be noticed in his later 
works, where there is a constant straining after originality of expression. 
He seems to be always doing something for effect and then looking 
round to see what people think of it, like the harlequin in a pantomime 
who, after performing some unexpected feat, straightens himself up 
with a consequential air and looks at the audience to enjoy their 
surprise and approval. He writes like a man who feels that he has 
acquired a reputation for saying striking and effective things, and 
would fain sustain it by a continual straining after effect. With a man 
of Dickens’s genius such efforts must be often successful ; but not even 
a Dickens can be always striking and original —the very meaning of 
the words forbids it. 

Character-painting is the great field for artistic success in novels as 
in the drama, and it is his skill in this which will ultimately decide 
the stand a novelist must take in his profession. Some of Dickens’s 
very best works have not plot enough to stock a single instalment of 
a newspaper story, and yet they rank among the very first productions 
of the novelist’s art. Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, Mr. Micawber, and 
Mrs. Gamp have immortalised them. Any novel is doubtless the 
better for a good plot, but without character the most elaborate plot 
is amere puppet-show. Vivid and life-like characters have an interest 
independent of the story, and indeed with cultivated readers they 
form the chief objects of interest. A good artist can invest the 
ordinary scenes of every-day life with a dramatic interest surpassing 
that of the most elaborate inventions of the mere conventional story- 
teller. In art it is the vividness of the representation that impresses 
us. The thing portrayed may be ever so grand in itself, but if the 
picture be a poor one it is still a failure as a work of art, and the 
greater the object aimed at the greater the failure is likely to be. 
Unless a writer possesses like Scott such vivid powers of description 
and representation that he can make his readers enter into all his 
conceptions and fully realise whatever he places before them, it is 
better not to venture upon scenes too remote from common experience, 
for our sympathies are more readily engaged by people and things 
that we know than by those that are far-off and strange tous. One 
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great charm of Dickens’s novels is that they deal with our common 
every-day life, and in each of his characters we recognise an acquaint- 
ance, generally a humble and not very respectable one, it is true, but 
still an acquaintance. Historical novels I never fancied much except 
in the hands of Scott, whose genius, like Shakspeare’s, is not to be 
measured by the rules that apply to ordinary mortals. Historical 
characters are too well-known, and cannot be heroes and heroines to 
us, on the same principle that no man can be a hero to his valet. 
Scott seems to have remarked this fact, for though he often introduces 
prominent historical personages into his stories he never makes them 
the heroes or heroines, or causes them to be the chief claimants upon 
our sympathy. King James I., Queen Elizabeth, that witty vagabond 
Charles II., and even Mary of Scotland and the young Chevalier, 
round whom the softening hazes of romance and misfortune have 
gathered so closely, are but secondary personages in their claims upon 
our sympathy to Amy Robsart, Nigel, Julian Peveril, Flora and Fergus 
Mclvor, or the young lovers Roland Graeme and Catherine Seton. 
He had the sagacity, too, to connect his historical romances with 
personages who flourished at sufficiently‘remote periods of time to 
remove them somewhat beyond the obtrusive glare of historic fact, 
except those relating to the heroic uprisings of the “15” and “45,” 
events which contained in themselves so many of the elements of 
romance, and appeal so strongly to every noble and chivalrous feeling 
of the heart, as to need not the obliterating influences of time and 
tradition to mellow them down into romance. Louise Miihlbach, on 
the other hand, with the temerity of a lesser genius, has not hesitated 
to weave into romance characters that stand out in the full blaze of 
historic light, surrounded by hosts of irrepressible facts that stare the 
the coy damsel Romance quite out of countenance. She has even 
ventured to make a tough old veteran like Frederick the Great the 
hero of a dozen love scrapes, and imaginative rashness can no further 
go. It is a humiliating fact that human nature in its unvarnished 
state never fulfils our ideal. The comic characters, the villains, the 
stock-roll of a novel, may be drawn pretty accurately from nature, 
but the hero always has to be liberally embellished and set off by the 
imagination before he can lay claim to our sympathy and approval 
with any chance of success. Another reason why conspicuous 
historical characters will not do for heroes of romance is that they 
belong to a sphere too far removed from common experience, and 
therefore enlist our sympathies less ardently than those of like fortunes 
with ourselves. 

Second and third-rate novelists reproduce continually a set of 
conventional characters that have no individuality of their own, but are 
mere types of a class. Among these the most common are the 
independent old maid, generally a weak dilution of Betsy Trotwood, 
who does the genteel comedy for nice young lady novelists ; or the 
testy old gentleman fashioned in a dim far-off way after Squire Western 
or Sir Anthony Absolute, who figures in works of the same calibre. 
Some novelists, like the authors of Guy Livingstone and The Schinberg- 
Cotta Family, go on reproducing their own characters indefinitely 
with slight changes of scenery and incident. If you turn from Zhe 
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Schonberg-Cotta Family to Kitty Trevelyan, or The Draytons and 
Davenants, you find exactly the same people set down in different 
places, and thus characters that might have ranked as original 
creations are diluted and generalised by repetition. It takes a master- 
hand to paint an ideal character with the distinctness, the personality 
which marks the individual in real life as distinguished from the class 
or type of character to which he belongs, and from other individuals 
of the artist’s own creation. Miss Jenkyns and Miss Pole, in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s charming little story of Cranford, are merely very clever 
delineations of certain classes of old maids; but Mrs. Holt and Betsy 
Trotwood are separate and distinct personalities, marked by their 
own individual characteristics, with as separate and indepenfent 
existences as any Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Jones of real life. Any waiter 
of fair genius can paint a whimsical old woman, a simple-hearted 
country parson, a faithful old family-servant, or any mere type of a 
class, but it takes the genius of a Dickens, a George Eliot, or a Scott 
to create a Mrs. Gamp, a Rufus Lyon, or a Caleb Balderstone. 


Euzey Hay. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE “MAPLE LEAF.” 





UCH of the wonder of fiction and poetry of romance (as 
your once soldier readers well know) attaches to many of the 

most real and tragic occurrences of the late war. And these are by 
no means confined to scenes occurring during the progress of a great 
battle, in which vast armies were the actors and a world the 
audience ; nor yet in the heat of some decisive and climacteric action 
which sealed the fate of a campaign or marked the doom of a nation. 
Material rich and abundant for the narration of such great events 
as have changed the destiny of nations and shaped the fate of a 
continent, will be ready and abundant when the historian of the war 
between the North and South begins to recount the story of that 
gigantic struggle. But the personal history of the contest (if it is 
ever written, and it is now being compiled in the pages of the 
SOUTHERN MAGAZINE) must tell the story of many a hair-breadth 
escape by field and flood, of acts of individual prowess, self-sacrificing 
heroism, and daring courage which will largely swell the list of now 
nameless and unnumbered heroes and heroines. To add his contri- 
bution to this collection the writer transcribes the following memor- 
anda of facts, pencilled on the leaves of a mouldy Confederate note- 
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book, which has a history of its own in that it shared the fate of its 
owner through years of war, exile, and imprisonment. To preserve 
whatever interest which by reason of the surroundings under which 
they were written may pertain to these entries (made either during 
a somewhat eventful cavalry campaign, in prison, on the eve of 
battle, while a prisoner at sea, or at night upon the field), they are 
transferred to these pages almost literally from the notes mentioned. 


The 2nd of June 1863 will long be remembered by a small band 
of Confederate prisoners who were shipped from New Orleans that 
day on board the steamer Cahawéa for Fortress Monroe. To prevent 
a demonstration in favor of the Southern cause, and the open expres- 
sion of sympathy with the prisoners, orders had been issued by the 
Federal commander, General W. H. Emory, to move these prisoners 
with secrecy and despatch from the Custom-House to a small tug 
lying at the foot of Canal Street, ready to convey them at once to the 
Cahawba at the lower cotton-press landing. Invoices of our number 
were regularly made out, and on our arrival on board the Cahawéda 
the roll of prisoners was called, and some forty-seven Confederate 
officers answered to their names. After all the boasting and brag- 
gadoccio, after all the bulletins and “extras,” after all the congratu- 
latory orders from Major-General Banks of the “great victory on 
the Teche” and capture of prisoners, but forty-seven officers could be 
found in the Department of the Gulf to gratify the North and help 
fill Northern prisons. The Cakawda swings clear of the wharf and 
sweeps down the Mississippi just as the dying sunlight gilds the spires 
of church and chapel. 

As I pace the deck of this staunch ship, catch the fresh breezes of 
the Gulf, and look out upon the bright sunlight again, my lungs fill, 
my head clears, and the effects of a long fever which has prostrated 
me for weeks begin to pass away. I share these sensations with most 
of my. fellow-prisoners, and the fire returns to many an eye that had 
grown dull and dim with confinement. We had heard that the regi- 
ment which had already embarked was the notorious 6th New York 
Zouaves, commanded by Col. Wm. Wilson (better known as “ Billy 
Wilson ’’), and the six hundred hard-fisted, rough-visaged and sunburnt 
soldiers who received us on deck seemed well capable of guarding the 
handful of broken-down and exhausted “rebels” committed to their 
care by General Banks, for delivery to Major-General Dix, com- 
manding at Fortress Monroe. The unenviable reputation which had 
preceded this regiment and its colonel led us to expect neither mercy 
nor consideration, and a cold chill ran down many a back when the 
name of our guardians was announced. How unjust this charge and 
how unwarranted our fear was the sequel will show; but I will take 
this moment to say that so far from being ill-used by this command, 
the kindness and courtesy of Col. Wilson, his officers and men of the 
6th New York, were characteristic of brave men and gallant soldiers. 
The term of enlistment of the 6th New York Zouaves had expired, 
and they were ex route to New York City to be mustered out of 
service. 

On board the Cahawba at Sea, Fune 3, 1863.— The gray and purple 
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streaks of morning tinged the east and cast a soft and mellow light 
over the waters of the Gulf and great river as we crossed the bar and 
put to sea. The day is fair, the wind favorable, and the sea calm 
and placid as an inland lake ; there is only an easy and regular swell 
of the waves, and no noise but the splash of the dolphins that follow 
in our wake, 

This morning I had some conversation with Col. Wilson, Lieut.- 
Col. Cassidy and Major Burrows of the 6th. Of course they consider 
our struggle hopeless and look upon our cause as doomed ; they see 
no possible chance of the success of the South except in division at 
the North. 

My fellow-prisoners represent almost every grade and branch in 
the service, and had gone to battle when the drum first beat to arms ; 
some of these were captured at Manassas, some had fought at Camp 
Bisland and Irish Bend, and some had held commands at Port 
Hudson. There were representatives here from Magruder’s horse 
marines who had ushered in the new year with the recapture of 
Galveston, the destruction of the Federal fleet, and the seizure of the 
Harriet Lane; there were others who had followed the red flag from 
Arizona, planted it on a victorious field at Glorietta, and waved it 
triumphantly at Valverde in New Mexico; and others who had 
fleshed their swords at Corinth, and sounded the notes of victory on 
the banks of the Tennessee. 

At Sea, Fune 4, 1863.— Clear and pleasant with light wind. Enter- 
tained by the antics of the pet of the regiment (a fine goat brought 
from New York, and with the regiment during their travels and 
marches) ; “ Billy ” seems to take equally to sugar or tobacco, whiskey 
or salt water. The A/adama is reported in the Gulf, and we strain 
our sight to see her. Nota long mast or a low rakish hull appears 
but we follow it with the glass and try to make out the cruiser’s 
colors. Making ten knots all day. 

Hampton Roads, Fune 8, 1863.— At noon entered Chesapeake 
Bay and dropped anchor under the guns of Fortress Monroe. At 
once disembarked from the Cahawda, when she put to sea and steamed 
for New York. This was a gloomy day, full of apprehension and 
uncertainty, mingled with regret at parting with soldiers whose con- 
sideration for prisoners was in striking contrast to that hitherto ex- 
perienced or expected. We are now confined on lower deck of U. S. 
transport Ufica, anchored under the guns of the fortress. There is 
great activity in this harbor, and a large fleet of gunboats and iron- 
clads and foreign war-steamers are riding at anchor beyond us. This, 
then, is the great fortress whose early seizure by the civil authorities 
of Virginia was so earnestly counselled, but unfortunately in vain ; 
here is a mighty stronghold and magnificent harbor where a country’s 
fleet might float secure from wind or foes. 

Hampton Roads, Fune 9, 1863.— Transferred to steamer A/aple 
Leaf this morning. Got under way and ran up to Norfolk, when we 
dropped anchor opposite the prison jail. 

On Steamer Maple Leaf, off Fortress Monroe, Fune 10, 1863.— Lieut. 
Dorsey and escort, of the 3d. Pennsylvania artillery, went ashore at 
daylight to report to Major Weidman, of the 173d Pennsylvania, 
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commander of this post. Major W. was a chum of mine at Princeton, 
and hearing of my presence on board, sent me a basket of substantials 
and a little “old Otard,” from which I made the first square meal 
since we left the Cahawba. At 10 o’clock ran up to city wharf and 
shipped fifty prisoners from city prisons, mostly invalids and cripples 
from North Carolina and Bragg’s Army of Tennessee, which had 
suffered so much at Murfreesboro’. Returning to Fortress Monroe, 
came toanchor. Lieut. Dorsey landed for later instructions and soon 
returned, when the anchor was weighed, and the M/af/e Leaf, under full 
headway, swept down the Chesapeake and put to sea. 

It was said we were destined for Fort Delaware, to be sent thence 
to Johnson’s Island. A certain number of our party had canvassed 
an escape, and it was determined to make the attempt whenever the 
same should give promise of success. Our guard now consists of 
sixty men of the 3d Pennsylvania artillery under the command of 
Lieut. Dorsey. Our opportunity was at hand. Wewould soon be at 
sea ; the wind was increasing and a thick mist was already rising ; at 
midnight, when the storm would probably be at its height, a sudden 
and vigorous attack upon our jailors might overpower them and 
capture the ship. This would be done in good earnest when the 
signal agreed upon (a single tap of the bell) sounded. It was now 
four o'clock in the evening. Five o’clock came, and it was deemed 
rash to delay, and an immediate attack was determined upon, with a 
view to prevent the possible discovery of the plot, and to take the 
ship while there was yet light to alter her course without difficulty or 
danger. Action soon followed deliberation, and at 5.30 P. M. the bell 
sounded the signal ; a sudden and violent attack upon the guard was 
made, sentinels were disarmed, muskets seized, the whole company 
captured and soon forced to the rear of the ship, and placed under 
guard of three Confederate officers who stood in their immediate front 
with guns charged and bayonets fixed. At the moment of the attack 
the attention of Lieut. Dorsey was engaged by one of our number. 
Sentinels were placed over the engineer with orders to keep engines 
going, and two of us took charge of the pilot and directed his move- 
ments. It was quick work to reverse the engines and steer a southerly 
course. The stars and stripes were run up, and the boat’s flag (a white 
ground with red 19) was flying on the jack-staff, but the Maple Leaf was 
a Confederate prize, captured in Federal waters, almost in sight of 
Fortress Monroe, by a squad of lean, hungry “rebels.” We soon made 
the coast of Princess Anne, and hugged the Virginia shore until nine 
o’clock. As soon as the capture was complete and the guards all set, 
a descent was made upon the bar-room and pantry, which were soon 
emptied, and a feast was spread upon the long cabin table, where the 
half-starved “rebels” ate their fill and slaked their thirst. It soon 
became evident that the liquor was circulating too freely among our 
own men, and as the consequences might be serious and even fatal 
to our escape, the bar stores were placed under guard and only issued 
to applicants in moderation. At nine o’clock ran close in to the surf ; 
came to, lowered small boats and commenced landing. Capt. Dale 
of the steamer, and Lieut. D. were taken ashore in the first boat. In 
thirty minutes seventy-two Confederates had landed with arms and 
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ammunition in Princess Anne county, Virginia; our remaining 
comrades were either wounded or sick officers, and as the barren 
beach afforded no shelter or hope of escape for them, we left the 
Maple Leaf to them. This deterred us from burning her as we had 
intended. Before leaving the steamer a consultation was held and a 
proposition was made to run for Nassau, but upon examination we 
found but one day’s coal in the hold. Wilmington, N. C., was then 
suggested, but the attempt to get into that port without a pilot ora 
navigator, and without any knowledge of the bar or of the position 
or strength of the blockading fleet, was considered too hazardous, 
and it was abandoned. . The object in making this capture was to 
make our escape from Yankee prisons and Yankee cruelty, and could 
we succeed in effecting this we would be well repaid. All the arms 
and ammunition were brought ashore with us, and Lieut. Dorsey and 
his men were paroled, after taking an oath to hold the Maple Leaf 
after our departure to her course for Fort Delaware and not to return 
to Fortress Monroe.* By request of Lieut. Dorsey, the following 
letter was written before leaving the steamer and addressed to General 
Dix, exempting him (Lieut. D.) from participation or connivance, and 
signed by the thirty captors :— 
“ Confederate States (late United States) Transport “ Maple Leaf,” 

At Sea, Fune to, 1863. 
Major-General Dix, Commanding Fortress Monroe and adjoining District : 


General :— We, the undersigned officers of the Confederate St: 
held as prisoners of war, did forcibly seize and take possession of st 
Leaf, guard and crew. 





, while being 
amer Maple 





Lately yours, with regret, 


(Signed by the principal actors in the attack) * # 


Princess Anne County, Va., Fune 11, 1863.— Organised ourselves 
into a company, and selected Captain O. S. Semmes as captain. 
Found a fisherman on landing and offered him one thousand dollars 
to pilot us, and hanging if he refused or betrayed us. He was not 
long in choosing, and we commenced our march to Dixie at 1o last 
night ; marched all night and suffered for water, walking thirty miles 
in heavy sand along the beach without a drink. During the last hours 
of our march filled our mouths with tobacco or bullets to relieve them. 
It was ro o’clock this morning before we reached water at the hut of 
a wrecker on the coast, and great was his surprise to see us. Built 
of pieces of wreck, and ornamented with fantastic figure-heads that 
had drifted ashore from many a doomed ship, and nearly covered by 
banks of white sand, this modest dwelling was very welcome to our 
sight, and we looked with real pleasure upon the pretty daughter of 
the grim fisherman. It was but the work of a few minutes to drink 
all the water in his little well, and we continued our march. 

Fune 12, 1863.— Slept on the beach last night ; weather clear and 
night cool. Reached salt-works on Currituck Sound at noon ; halted 
there and sent out a detail to procure boats to cross the Sound. Our 
feet began to swell, and we took off our boots and shoes and waded 





*This oath was violated, and the Majfle Leaf immediately put back to the fortress and 
informed General Dix of our escape 
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in the surf as we marched to cool them. Made a meal on bacon and 
bread given us by the salt-workers. Lay down on the sand and 
enjoyed a good nap. 

Fune 13, 1863.— Crossed Currituck Sound last night in open sail- 
boats under three reefs; high sea running and heavy wind ; waves 
breaking over us wet us to the skin and chilled us through and through. 
Landed in Currituck County at midnight, made a big fire in the pine 
thicket, dried our clothing, warmed our chilled bodies, lay down with 
feet to the fire and slept soundly till daylight. 

Fune 14, 1863.— Our guide pilots us to the house of a guerilla ; 
we tell our story and enlist him at once ; he provides bacon and nieal 
for us, and we renew the long and dangerous march toward our lines 
after nightfall, walking Indian file along the grassy edge of the roads 
or by the by-paths through the forests. At midnight halted in the woods 
half a mile from Pasquotank River, while our guide and two of our 
number advance and reconnoitre. They return very hurriedly and 
report that the Yankee cavalry have interceptedsus ; they have captured 
the boatmen who had been engaged to cross us, destroyed the boats, 
and are guarding the ferries. We retrace our steps at once and 
penetrate still further into the Dismal Swamp, and conceal ourselves 
in an almost impenetrable thicket called the Wild Cat Swamp. 

Dismal Swamp, Fune 15, 1863.— Spent a day and night in retreat 
at Wild Cat Swamp; hearing that the enemy have been informed of 
our whereabouts, moved at dark, and penetrated farther into this 
Dismal (but to us welcome) Swamp. Day was just breaking when we 
reached this point, a small circular ridge rising in this wilderness of 
weeds, mud, and water. ‘Tradition says a runaway negro was con- 
cealed here five years: I don’t wonder. 

Dismal Swamp, Fune 17, 1863.—It is now three days since we 
pitched our imaginary tents here, which in compliment to our feelings 
we have called Camp Suspense. During this time we have nearly 
exhausted our commissariat, which consists of bacon and meal 
brought with us when we entered this part of the swamp. ‘This 
would not last much longer, and a move would soon be necessary ; 
but when could we move, and where could we go? The Federal 
cavalry (consisting of a detachment of Col. Dodge’s New York regi- 
ment) still guard the Pasquotank, and a U. S. battery with infantry 
support came down yesterday from Norfolk to intercept us at other 
points. A consultation followed and the situation was discussed. 
It was no easy matter for seventy-one men to cross a river seven 
miles wide, closely guarded by overwhelming numbers of the enemy’s 
cavalry ; such a river so guarded was between us and liberty ; behind 
us the prison cells of Norfolk, the casemates of Fortress Monroe and 
the bastiles of New England. Different counsels prevailed, and as 
we had two guides a division was made. Col. Burroughs, of Arkansas, 
and thirty others would leave the main body to-night, and make an 
effort to reach the Confederate lines by striking a trail through the 
swamp and heading the waters of the Pasquotank. We bid them 
good-bye and wish them a God-speed. The writer remained with the 
main body. 

Fune 18, 1863.— Another night in the Dismal Swamp. Listened 
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last night to the adventures and escapes of an old Californian (Judge 
McGowan), whose chequered career and hair-breadth escapes would 
fill a volume; we are encouraged by his tones and profit by his 
experience. The stars shine brightly, but the dew falls like rain, 
and we drop asleep, tired, exhausted, and shivering with cold. 

Fune 19, 1863.— The lessons of the last twenty-four hours and the 
advice of our guide recommend a change of base, and we commenced 
a retrograde movement last evening at dusk, following our guide 
through the mud, over logs, and into bamboo as best we could. An 
hour’s marching on such footing well-nigh exhausted us; but the 
incentive was great, and we struck out manfully, until we reached 
an unfrequented corduroy road where there was some bottom. We 
had not entirely forgotten the maxims of war, and would not there- 
fore do what the enemy expected us to do; on the contrary, by a 
long and rapid march through swamps and by-paths we retraced our 
steps, and returned to a new hiding-place near the banks of Currituck 
Sound. ; 

Affoat, Fune 20, 1863.— Took small boats at sundown yesterday 
and sailed to a canal two miles long, which connects the waters of 
the Sound with North River. Cordelled through this canal and 
entered the river at 9 o’clock in the evening, when we again set sail. 
At midnight a heavy squall and thunder-storm, that came near 
swamping our boats, forced us to lower sails and come to anchor. 

Little Broad Creek, near mouth of North River, Fune 21, 1863.— At 
daylight ran some distance up this creek and into the high grass to 
conceal ourselves and boat. Wet to the skin from last night’s rain. 
Our boat (the General Armstrong) was separated from the others 
during the storm, and we have seen nothing of them since. Nothing 
to eat to-day. Fired at two does at a great distance but missed 
both. 

Yeopan Creek, Fune 22.— The other boats hove in sight at sun- 
down, and we immediately set sail and joined them ; our little fleet 
crossed the bar of North River just at dark. The cry of “ Yankee 
gunboat ahead!” alarmed us very much ; but it proving false, we kept 
on-our course. Saw the lights of Roanoke Island, passed the mouth 
of the’ much-dreaded Pasquotank, made Wade’s Point light-house 
about midnight, and ran up Albemarle Sound with a stiff breeze and 
fair wind. Daylight disclosed a Yankee cutter some miles off our 
starboard quarter, and we put into this creek and landed. 

Sune 23, 1863.— Breakfasted at ’s, and rested there until two 
o’clock Pp. M., and then resumed our march as far as the Chowan 
River, which we reached at 1o o’clock at night in a heavy rain. 
Crossed the Chowan (six miles wide) at daybreak, and were treated 
to a sumptuous breakfast at Mr. ’s handsome and hospitable 
house. Passing through Currituck County we were amused and 
entertained by the originality and primitive character of the popula- 
tion of that section. Settled more than 200 years ago, and cut off in 
a great measure from the outside world, these people have a language 
peculiarly their own, and a dialect more agreeable to Yorkshire than 
America. 

It was with regret we heard here that Longstreet had “ vaccinated ” 
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(evacuated) Suffolk. Union men are “buffaloes” and Confederates 
are “raccoons.” Behind a rough exterior these people have noble, 
gallant hearts, and we shall never forget their good service and kind- 
ness to us. 

Fune 24.— At 4 o’clock yesterday evening reached Bethel Church 
(a modest place of worship in the midst of the forest), where all the 
women of the neighborhood waited to receive us. Many brought 
provisions, delicacies, and flowers, and the more prudent old farmers 
dispensed most excellent peach brandy to the faint and weary. After 
partaking of the substantials and liquids we entered the church, sang 
a hymn and prayed ; and the hearts of all present went up to God in 
honest thanksgiving and praise from that low-roofed chapel in the 
wild woods. 

Fune 25.— Passed through Coleraine early in the evening and 
reached the first Confederate picket at 6 o’clock ; passed the pickets 
and entered the camp of Major Wright’s North Carolina battalion 
about sunset. 

Fune 26.— The feeling of security which we now enjoy cannot be 
described ; and the pleasing and exhilarating effect of a sense of 
liberty after long confinement must be imagined. Passed through 
Murfreesboro’ at 9 o’clock A. M., and reached Boykin’s Station on the 
Roanoke and Seaboard Railroad in time for the three *p, m. train. 
Arrived at Weldon at 5 P. M. 

Richmond, Va., Fune 27.— Left Weldon, N.C., last night at 8 
o’clock, and arrived here at 9 o’clock this morning. Breakfasted at 
the Spottswood Hotel, and reported to the Hon. Secretary of War, 
James A. Seddon. We entered the Confederate capital a dirty, 
fagged out, used up, but as happy a set of “rebs” as ever wore the 
gray; and the wondering spectators on the crowded thoroughfares 
might have readily mistaken us for wild men of the forest, for such 
our unkempt locks, sun-browned visage and tattered covering bespoke 
us. In his search for comfort the writer had reversed the general 
order of things, and was wearing what was left of his pantaloons 
next to his skin, and over them his under-garment. 

Colonel Burroughs, of Arkansas, and party arrived here on Tuesday, 
and the seventy-one Confederates who stepped from the deck of the 
Maple Leaf on the night of the roth inst. will rest in peace and 
security to-night under the protecting folds of the “bonnie blue flag.” 


A. P. M., 
Late Maj. and Asst Insp’r-Gew'l C. S.A. 








LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
On A VISIT AT KILGOBBIN. 


[oo Kearney had risen from his bed the next morning, 
Donogan was in his room, his look elated and his cheek 

glowing with recent exercise. “I have had a burst of two hours’ 
sharp walking over the bog,” cried he, “and it has put me in such 
spirits as I have not known for many a year. Do you know, Mr. 
Kearney, that what with the fantastic effects of the morning mists as 
they lift themselves over these vast wastes — the glorious patches of 
blue heather and purple anemone that the sun displays through the 
fog — and, better than all, the springiness of a soil that sends a thrill 
to the heart like a throb of youth itself — there is no walking in the 
world can compare with a bog at sunrise! There’s a sentiment to 
open a paper on nationalities! I came up with the postboy and took 
his letters to save him a couple of miles. Here’s one for you, I think 
from Atlee ; and this is also to your address, from Dublin ; and here’s 
the last number of the /%e, and you'll see they have lost no time. 
There’s a few lines about you. ‘Our readers will be grateful to us 
for the tidings we announce to-day, with authority, that Richard 
Kearney, Esq., son of Maurice Kearney, of Kilgobbin Castle, will 
contest his native county at the approaching election. It will bea 
proud day for Ireland when she shall see her representation in the 
names of those who dignify the exalted station they hold in virtue of 
their birth and blood, by claims of admitted talent and recognised 
ability. Mr. Kearney, junior, has swept the University of its prizes, 
and the college gate has long seen his name at the head of her prize- 
men. He contests the seat in the National interest. It is needless 
to say all our sympathies and hopes and best wishes go with him.’ ” 

Dick shook with laughing while. the other read out the paragraph 
in a high-sounding and pretentious tone. 

“T hope,” said Kearney, at last, “that the information as to my 
college successes is not vouched for on authority.” 

“Who cares a fig about them? The phrase rounds off a sentence, 
and nobody treats it like an affidavit.” 

“ But some one may take the trouble to remind the readers that my 
victories have been defeats, and that in my last examination but one 
I got ‘ cautioned.’ ” 

“Do you imagine, Mr. Kearney, the House of Commons in any 
way reflects college distinction? Do you look for senior-wranglers 
and double-firsts on the Treasury bench? and are not the men who 
carry away distinction the men of breadth, not depth? Is it not the 
wide acquaintance with a large field of knowledge, and the subtle 
power to know how other men regard these topics, that make the 
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popular leader of the present day? and remember, it is talk, and not 
oratory, is the mode. You must be commonplace, and even vulgar, 
practical, dashed with a small morality, so as not to be classed with 
the low Radical ; and if then you have a bit of high-falutin for the 
peroration, you'll do. The morning papers will call you a young man 
of great promise, and the Whip will never pass you without a shake- 
hands.” 

“ But there are good speakers.” 

“There is Bright —I don’t think I know another — and he only at 
times. Take my word for it, the secret of success with ‘ the collective 
wisdom’ is reiteration. Tell them the same thing, not once or twice, 
or even ten, but fifty times, and don’t vary very much even the way 
you tell it. Goon repeating your platitudes, and by the time you find 
you are cursing your own stupid persistence, you may swear you have 
made a convert to your opinions. If you are bent on variety, 
and must indulge it, ring your changes on the man who brought 
these views before them —yourself, but beyond these never soar. 
O’Connell, who had variety at will for his own countrymen, never tried 
it in England: he knew better. The chaw-bacons that we sneer at are 
not always in smock-frocks, take my word for it ; they many of them 
wear wide-brimmed hats and broadcloth, and sit above the gangway. 
Ay, Sir,” cried he, warming with the theme, “once I can get my 
countrymen fully awakened to the fact of who and what are the men 
who rule them, I’ll ask for no Catholic Associations, or Repeal Com- 
mittees, or Nationalist Clubs —the card-house of British supremacy 
will tumble of itself ; there will be no conflict, but simply submission.” 

“We're a long day’s journey from these convictions, I suspect,” 
said Kearney, doubtfully. 

“Not so far, perhaps, as you think. Do you remark how little the 
English press deal in abuse of us to what was once their custom? 
They have not, I admit, come down to civility ; but they don’t deride 
us in the old fashion, nor tell us, as I once saw, that we are intel- 
lectually and physically stamped with inferiority. If it was true, Mr. 
Kearney, it was stupid to tell it to us.” 

“T think we could do better than dwell upon these things.” 

“T deny that: deny it zz foto. The moment you forget, in your 
dealings with the Englishman, the cheap estimate he entertains, not 
alone of your brains and your skill, but of your resolution, your 
persistence, your strong will, ay, your very integrity, that moment, I 
say, places him in a position to treat you as something below him. 
Bear in mind, however, how he is striving to regard you, and it’s your 
own fault if you’re not his equal, and something more perhaps. There 
was a man more than the master of them all, and his name was 
Edmund Burke ; and how did they treat 47m? How insolently did 
they behave to O’Connell in the House till he put his heel on them ? 
Were they generous to Sheil? Were they just to Plunkett? No, no. 
The element that they decry in our people they know they have not 
got, and they’d like to crush the race when they cannot extinguish the 
quality.” 

Donogan had so excited himself now that he walked up and down 
the room, his voice ringing with emotion, and his arms wildly tossing 
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in all the extravagance of passion. “This is from Joe Atlee,” said 
Kearney, as he tore open the envelope :— 


“¢Derar Dick,—I cannot account for the madness that seems to 
have seized you, except that Dan Donogan, the most rabid dog I 
know, has bitten you. If so, for heaven’s sake have the piece cut out 
at once, and use the strongest cautery of common sense, if you know 
of any one who has a little to spare. I only remembered yesterday 
that I ought to have told you I had sheltered Dan in our rooms, but 
I can already detect that you have made his acquaintance. He is not 
a bad fellow. He is sincere in his opinions, and incorruptible, if that 
be the name for a man who, if bought to-morrow, would not be worth 
sixpence to his owner. 

“¢ Though I resigned all respect for my own good sense in telling 
it, I was obliged to let H. E. know the contents of your despatch, and 
then, as I saw he had never heard of Kilgobbin, or the great Kearney 
family, I told more lies of your estated property, your county station, 
your influence generally and your abilities individually, than the fee- 
simple of your property, converted into masses, will see me safe 
through purgatory ; and I have consequently baited the trap that has 
caught myself; for, persuaded by my eloquent advocacy of you all, 
H. E. has written to Walpole to make certain inquiries concerning 
you, which if satisfactory, he, Walpole, will put himself in communi- 
cation with you as to the extent and the mode to which the Govern- 
ment will support you. I think I can see Dan Donogan’s fine hand 
in that part of your note which foreshadows a threat, and hints that 
the Walpole story would, if published abroad, do enormous damage 
to the Ministry. ‘This, let me assure you, is a fatal error, and a 
blunder which could only be committed by an outsider in political life. 
The days are long past since a scandal could smash an administration ; 
and we are so strong now that arson or forgery could not hurt, and I 
don’t think that infanticide would affect us. 

“¢Tf you are really bent on this wild exploit, you should see 
Walpole, and confer with him. You don’t talk well, but you write 
worse, so avoid correspondence, and do all your indiscretions verbally. 
Be angry if you like with my candor, but follow my counsel. 

“*See him, and show him, if you are able, that, all questions of 
nationality apart, he may count upon your vote ; that there are certain 
impracticable and impossible conceits in politics —like repeal, sub- 
division of land, restoration of the confiscated estates, and such like — 
on which Irishmen insist on being free to talk balderdash and air 
their patriotism ; but that, rightfully considered, they are as harmless 
and mean just as little as a discussion on the Digamma, or a debate 
on perpetual motion. The stupid Tories could never be brought to 
see this. Like genuine dolts, they would have an army of supporters 
one-minded with them in everything. We know better, and hence we 
buy the Radical vote by a little coquetting with communism, and the 
model working-man and the rebel by an occasional jail-delivery, and 
the Papist by a sop to the Holy Father. Bear in mind, Dick — and 
it is the grand secret of political life —it takes all sorts of people to 
make “a party.” When you have thoroughly digested this aphorism, 
you are fit to start in the world. 
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“*Tf you were not so full of what I am sure you would call your 
“legitimate ambitions,” I’d like to tell you the glorious life we lead in 
this place. Disraeli talks of “the well-sustained splendor of their 
stately lives,” and it is just the phrase for an existence in which all 
the appliances to ease and enjoyment are supplied by a sort of magic 
that never shows its machinery nor lets you hear the sound of its 
working. The saddle-horses know when I want to ride by the same 
instinct that makes the butler give me the exact wine I wish at my 
dinner. And so on throughout the day, “the sustained splendor ” 
being an ever-present luxuriousness that I drink in with a thirst that 
knows no slaking. 

“*T have made a hit with H. E., and, from _gopying some rather 
muddle-headed despatches, I am now prom@t€d@ to writing short 
skeleton sermons on politics, which, duly filled” owf and fattened with 
official nutriment, will one day astonish the Irish Office, and make 
one of the Nestors of bureaucracy exclaim, “See how Danesbury has 
got up the Irish question.” 

“¢*T have a charming collaborateur, my lord’s niece, who was acting 
as his private secretary up to the time of my arrival, and whose 
explanation of a variety of things I found to be so essential that, 
from being at first in the continual necessity of seeking her out, I have 
now arrived at a point at which we write in the same room, and pass 
our mornings in the library till luncheon. She is stunningly hand- 
some, as tall as the Greek cousin, and with a stately grace of manner 
and a cold dignity of demeanor I’d give my heart’s blood to subdue to 
a mood of womanly tenderness and dependence. Up to this, my 
position is that of a very humble courtier in presence of a queen, and 
she takes care that by no momentary forgetfulness shall I lose sight 
of the “situation.” 

“She is engaged, they say, to be married to Walpole ; but as I have 
not heard that he is heir-apparent, or has even the reversion to 
the crown of Spain, I cannot perceive what the contract means. 

“**T rode out with her to-day by special invitation, or permission — 
which was it?— and in the few words that passed between us she 
asked me if I had long known Mr. Walpole, and put her horse into a 
canter without waiting for my answer. 

“With H. E. I can talk away freely and without constraint. I am 
never very sure that he does not know the things he questions me on 
better than myself —a practice some of his order rather cultivate ; 
but on the whole our intercourse is easy. I know he is not a little 
puzzled about me, and I intend that he shall remain so. 

“When you have seen and spoken with Walpole, write me what 
has taken place between you ; and though I am fully convinced that 
what you intend is unmitigated folly, I see so many difficulties in the 
way, such obstacles, and such almost impossibilities to be overcome, 
that I think Fate will be more merciful to you than your ambitions, 
and spare you, by an early defeat, from a crushing disappointment. 

“* Had you ambitioned to be a governor of a colony, a bishop, or 
a Queen’s messenger,—they are the only irresponsible people I 
can think of,—I might have helped you ; but this conceit to be a 
Parliament man is such irredeemable folly, one is powerless to deal 
with it. 
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“* At all events, your time is not worth much, nor is your public 
character of a very grave importance. Give them both, then, freely 
to the effort, but do not let it cost you money, nor let Donogan 
persuade you that you are one of those men who can make patriotism 
self-supporting. 

“*H. E. hints at a very confidential mission on which he desires to 
employ me; and though I should leave this place now with much 
regret and a more tender sorrow than I could teach you to compre- 
hend, I shall hold myself at his orders for Japan if he wants me. 
Meanwhile, write to me what takes place with Walpole, and put your 
faith firmly in the goodwill and efficiency of 

“Yours truly, 


Pd ““Jor ATLEE.’ 

“<Tf you think of taking Donogan down with you to Kilgobbin, I 
ought to tell you that it would be a mistake. Women invariably 
dislike him, and he would do you no credit.’ ” 


Dick Kearney, who had begun to read this letter aloud, saw himself 
constrained to continue, and went on boldly, without stop or hesita- 
tion, to the last word. 

“T am very grateful to you, Mr. Kearney,” said Donogan, “ for this 
mark of trustfulness, and I’m not in the least sore about all Joe has 
said of me.” 

“He is not over complimentary to myself,” said Kearney, and the 
irritation he felt was not to be concealed. 

“There’s one passage in his letter,” said the other, thoughtfully, 
“well worth all the stress he lays on it. He tells you never to 
forget it ‘takes all sorts of men to make a party.’ Nothing can more 
painfully prove the fact than that we need Joe Atlee amongst our- 
selves! And it is true, Mr. Kearney,” said he, sternly, “treason 
must now, to have any chance at all, be many-handed. We want not 
only all sorts of men, but in all sorts of places; and at tables where 
rebel opinions dared not be boldly announced and defended, we want 
people who can coquet with felony, and get men to talk over treason 
with little if any ceremony. Joe can do this—he can write, and 
what is better, sing you a Fenian ballad ; and if he sees he has made 
a mistake, he can quiz himself and his song as cavalierly as.he has sung 
it! And now, on my solemn oath I say it, I don’t know that any- 
thing worse has befallen us than the fact that there are such men 
as Joe Atlee amongst us, and that we need them —ay, Sir, we need 
them!” 

“This is brief enough, at any rate,” said Kearney, as he broke 
open the second letter :— 


“*Dublin Castle, Wednesday Evening. 


“¢DeaR SIR,— 

“Would you do me the great favor to call on me here at 
your earliest convenient moment? I am still an invalid, and con- 
fined to a sofa, or would ask for permission to meet you at your 
chambers. “* Believe me, yours faithfully, 

***CEcIL WALPOLE.’ 
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“That cannot be delayed, I suppose?” said Kearney, in the tone 
of a question. 

“ Certainly not.” 

“T’ll go up by the night mail. You'll remain where you are, and 
where I hope you feel you are with a welcome.” 

“T feel it, Sir—TI feel it more than I can say.” And his face was 
blood-red as he spoke. 

“There are scores of things you can do while I am away. You'll 
have to study the county in all its baronies and subdivisions. There 
my sister can help you; and you'll have to learn the names and 
places of our great county swells, and mark such as may be likely to 
assist us. You'll have to stroll about in our own neighborhood, and 
learn what the people near home say of the intention, and pick 
up what you can of public opinion in our towns of Moate and 
Kilbeggan.” 

“T have bethought me of all that He paused here and 
seemed to hesitate if he should say more; and, after an effort, he 
went on: “ You'll not take amiss what I’m going to say, Mr. Kearney. 
You'll make full allowance for a man placed as I am; but I want, 
before you go, to learn from you in what way, or as what, you have 
presented me to your family? Am I a poor sizar of Trinity, whose 
hard struggle with poverty has caught your sympathy? Am I a 
chance acquaintance, whose only claim on you is being known to Joe 
Atlee? I’m sure I need not ask you, have you called me by my real 
name and given me my real character?” 

Kearney flushed up to the eyes, and laying his hand on the other’s 
shouider —“ This is exactly what I have done. I have told my sister 
that you are the noted Daniel Donogan— United Irishman and 
rebel.” 

“ But only to your sister?” 

“To none other.” 

“ She'll not betray me, I know that.” 

“You are right there, Donogan. Here’s how it happened, for it 
was not intended.” And now he related how the name had escaped 
him. 

“So that the cousin knows nothing?” 

“Nothing whatever. My sister Kate is not one to make rash con- 
fidences, and you may rely on it she has not told her.” 

“T hope and trust that this mistake will serve you for a lesson, 
Mr. Kearney, and show you that to keep a secret it is not enough to 
have an honest intention, but a man must have a watch over his 
thoughts and a padlock on his tongue. And now to something of 
more importance. In your meeting with Walpole, mind one thing: 
no modesty, no humility; make your demands boldly, and declare 
that your price is well worth the paying ; let him feel that, as he must 
make a choice between the priests and the nationalists, that we are 
the easier of the two to deal with:—first of all, we don’t press for 
prompt payment ; and, secondly, we’ll not shock Exeter Hall! Show 
him that strongly, and tell him that there are clever fellows amongst 
us who'll not compromise him or his party, and will never desert 
him on a close division. Oh, dear me, how I wish I was going in 
your place!” 


” 
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“So do I, with all my heart ; but there’s ten striking, and we shall 
be late for breakfast.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE Moate STATION. 


THE train by which Miss Betty O’Shea expected her nephew was late 
in its arrival at Moate, and Peter Gill, who had been sent with the 
car to fetch him over, was busily discussing his second supper when 
the passengers arrived. ; 

“Are you Mr. Gorman O’Shea, sir?” asked Peter of a well- 
dressed and well-looking man who had just taken his luggage from 
the train. 

“No; here he is,” replied he, pointing to a tall, powerful young 
fellow, whose tweed suit and billycock hat could not completely 
conceal a soldier-like bearing and a sort of compactness that comes 
of “ drill.” 

“That’s my name. What do you want with me?” cried he, in a 
loud but pleasant voice. 

“Only that Miss Betty has sent me over with the car for your 
honor, if it’s plazing to you to drive across.” 

“What about this broiled bone, Miller?” asked O’Shea. “I 
rather think I like the notion better than when you proposed it.” 

“T suspect you do,” said the other ; “but we'll have to step over 
to the ‘Blue Goat.’ It’s only a few yards off, and they'll be ready, 
for I telegraphed them from town to be prepared as the train came 
in.” 

“You seem to know the place well.” 

“Yes. I may say I know something about it. I canvassed this 
part of the county once for one of the Idlers, and I secretly deter- 
mined, if I ever thought of trying for a seat in the House, I’d make 
the attempt here. They are a most pretentious set of beggars, these 
small towns-folk, and they’d rather hear themselves talk politics, and 
give their notions of what they think ‘ good for Ireland,’ than actually 
pocket bank-notes ; and that, my dear friend, is a virtue in a con- 
stituency never to be ignored or forgotten. The moment, then, I 
heard of M. ’s retirement, I sent off a confidential emissary 
down here to get up what is called a requisition, asking me to stand 
for the county. Here it is, and the answer, in this morning’s /yeeman. 
You can read it at your leisure. Here we are now at the ‘ Blue Goat ;’ 
and I see they are expecting us.” 

Not only was there a capital fire in the grate, and the table ready 
laid for supper, but a half-dozen or more of the notabilities of Moate 
were in waiting to receive the new candidate, and confer with him 
over the coming contest. 

“My companion is the nephew of an old neighbor of yours, 
gentlemen,” said Miller: “Captain Gorman O’Shea, of the Imperial 
Lancers of Austria. I know you have heard of, if you have not seen 
him.” 
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A round of very hearty and demonstrative salutations followed, and 
O’Gorman was well pleased at the friendly reception accorded him. 

Austria was a great country, one of the company observed. They 
had got liberal institutions and a free press, and they were good 
Catholics, who would give those heretical Prussians a fine lesson one 
of these days ; and Gorman O’Shea’s health, coupled with these senti- 
ments, was drunk with all the honors. 

“There’s a jolly old face that I ought to remember well,” said 
Gorman, as he looked up at the portrait of Lord Kilgobbin over the 
chimney. “When I entered the service, and came back here on 
leave, he gave me the first sword I ever wore, and treated me as 
kindly as if I was his son.” 

The hearty speech elicited no response from the hearers, who only 
exchanged significant looks with each other, while Miller, apparently 
less under restraint, broke in with, “That stupid adventure the English 
newspapers called ‘The gallant resistance at Kilgobbin Castle’ has 
lost that man the esteem of Irishmen.” 

A perfect burst of approval followed these words ; and while young 
O’Shea eagerly pressed for an explanation of an incident of which he 
heard for the first time, they one and all proceeded to give their 
versions of what had occurred ; but with such contradictions, correc- 
tions, and emendations that the young man might be pardoned if he 
comprehended little of the event. 

“They say his son will contest the county with you, Mr. Miller,” 
cried one. 

“Let me have no weightier rival, and I ask no more.” 

“Faix, if he’s going to stand,” said another, “his father might 
have taken the trouble to ask us for our votes. Would you believe 
it, Sir, it’s going on six months since he put his foot in this room?” 

“ And do the ‘Goats’ stand that?” asked Miller. 

“TI don’t wonder he doesn’t care to come into Moate. There’s not 
a shop in the town he doesn’t owe money to.” 

“ And we never refused him credit —” 

“ For anything but his principles,” chimed in an old fellow, whose 
oratory was heartily relished. 

“ He’s going to stand in the national interest,” said one. 

“That’s the safe ticket when you have no money,” said another. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Miller, who rose to his legs to give greater im- 
portance to his address :—“If we want to make Ireland a country to 
live in, the only party to support is the Whig Government! The 
nationalist may open the jails, give license to the press, hunt down 
the Orangemen, and make the place generally too hot for the English. 
But are these the things that you and I want to strive for? We want 
order and quietness in the land, and the best places in it for ourselves 
to enjoy these blessings. Is Mr. Casey down there satisfied to keep 
the post-office in Moate when he knows he could be the first secretary 
in Dublin, at the head-office, with two thousand a year? Will my 
friend Mr. McGloin say that he’d rather pass his life here than be a 
Commissioner of Customs, and live in Merrion Square? Ain’t we 
men? Ain’t we fathers and husbands? Have we not sons to advance 
and daughters to marry in the world, and how much will nationalism 
do for these? 
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“T will not tell you that the Whigs love us or have any strong 
regard for us ; but they need us, gentlemen, and they know well that, 
vithout the Radicals, and Scotland, and our party here, they couldn’t 
keep power for three weeks. Now why is Scotland a great and pros- 
perous country? I'll tell you. Scotland has no sentimental politics. 
Scotland says, in her own homely adage, ‘Ca’ me and I’ll ca’ thee.’ 
Scotland insists that there should be Scotchmen everywhere — in the 
Post-Office, in the Privy Council, in the Pipe-water and in the Pun- 
jaub! Does Scotland go on vaporing about an extinct nationality or 
the right of the Stuarts? Not a bit of it. She says, Burn Scotch 
coal in the navy, though the smoke may blind you and you never get 
up steam! She has no national absurdities: she neither asks for a 
flag nor a parliament. She demands only what will pay. And it is 
by supporting the Whigs you will make Ireland as prosperous as 
Scotland. Literally, the Fenians, gentlemen, will never make my 
friend yonder a baronet, nor put me on the Bench; and now that we 
are met here in secret committee, I can say all this to you and none 
of it get abroad. 

“Mind, I never told you the Whigs love us, or said that we love 
the Whigs ; but we can each of us help the other. When //zy smash 
the Protestant party, they are doing a fine stroke of work for Liber- 
alism in pulling down a cruel ascendancy and righting the Romanists. 
And when we crush the Protestants, we are opening the best places 
in the land to ourselves by getting rid of our only rivals. Look at 
the Bench, gentlemen, and the high offices of the courts. Have not 
we Papists, as they call us, our share in both? And this is only the 
beginning, let me tell you. There is a university in College Green 
due to us, and a number of fine palaces that their bishops once lived 
in, and grand old cathedrals whose very names show the rightful 
ownership ; and when we have got all these — as the Whigs will give 
them one day—even then we are only beginning. And now turn 
the other side and see what you have to expect from the nationalists. 
Some very hard fighting and a great number of broken heads. I give 
in that you'll drive the English out, take the Pigeon-House fort, 
capture the Magazine, and carry away the Lord Lieutenant in chains. 
And what will you have for it, after all, but another scrimmage 
amongst yourselves for the spoils. Mr. Mullen, of the Pe, will want 
something that Mr. Darby McKeown, of the Convicted Felon, has just 
appropriated ; Tom Cassidy, that burned the Grand Master of the 
Orangemen, finds that he is not to be pensioned for life; and Phil 
Costigan, that blew up the Lodge in the Park, discovers that he is not 
even to get the ruins as building-materials. I tell you, my friends, 
it’s not in such convulsions as these that you and I, and other sen- 
sible men like us, want to pass our lives. We look for comfortable 
berths and quarter-day ; that’s what we compound for — quarter-day— 
and I give it to you as a toast with all the honors.” 

And certainly the rich volume of cheers that greeted the sentiment 
vouched for a hearty and sincere recognition of the toast. 

“The chaise is ready at the door, councillor,” cried the landlord, 
addressing Mr. Miller, and after a friendly shake-hands all round, 
Miller slipped his arm through O’Shea’s and drew him apart. 
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“T’'ll be back this way in about ten days or so, and I’ll ask you to 
present me to your aunt. She has got above a hundred votes on her 
property, and I think I can count upon you to stand by me.” 

“T can, perhaps, promise you a welcome at the Barn,” muttered the 
young fellow in some confusion ; “but when you have seen my aunt, 
you'll understand why I give you no pledges on the score of political 
support.” 

“Oh, is that the way?” asked Miller, with a knowing laugh. 

“Yes, that’s the way, and no mistake about it,” replied O’Shea, 
and they parted. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
How THE “Goats” REVOLTED. 


In less than a week after the events last related, the members of the 
“Goat Club” were summoned to an extraordinary and general meeting, 
by an invitation from the vice-president, Mr. McGloin, the chief grocer 
and hardware-dealer of Kilbeggan. The terms of this circular 
seemed to indicate importance, for it said —“To take into con- 
sideration a matter of vital interest to the society.” 

Though only the denizen of a very humble country town, McGloin 
possessed certain gifts and qualities which might have graced a 
higher station. He was the most self-contained and secret of men ; 
he detected mysterious meanings in every —the smallest — event of 
life ; and as he divulged none of his discoveries, and only pointed 
vaguely and dimly to the consequences, he got credit for the correct- 
ness of his unuttered predictions as completely as though he had 
registered his prophecies as copyright at Stationers’ Hall. It is 
needless to say that on every question, religious, social, or political, 
he was the paramount authority of the town. It was but rarely indeed 
that a rebellious spirit dared to set up an opinion in opposition to his ; 
but if such a hazardous event were to occur, he would suppress it with 
a dignity of manner which derived no small aid from the resources of 
a mind rich in historical parallel ; and it was really curious for those 
who believe that history is always repeating itself, to remark how 
frequently John McGloin represented the mind and character of 
Lycurgus, and how often poor old, dreary, and bog-surrounded Moate 
recalled the image of Sparta and its “sunny slopes.” 

Now, there is one feature of Ireland which I am not quite sure is 
very generally known or appreciated on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel, and this is the fierce spirit of indignation called up ina 
county habitually quiet, when the newspapers bring it to public notice 
as the scene of some lawless violence... For once there is union 
amongst Irishmen. Every class, from the estated proprietor to the 
humblest peasant, is loud in asserting that the story is an infamous 
falsehood. Magistrates, priests, agents, middlemen, tax-gatherers, 
and tax-payers, rush into print to abuse the “blackguard ’—he is 
always the blackguard — who invented the lie ; and men upwards of 
ninety are quoted to show that so long as they could remember, there 
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never was a man injured, nor a rick burned, nor a heifer hamstrung 
in the six baronies round! Old newspapers are adduced to show how 
often the going judge of assize has complimented the grand jury on 
the catalogue of crime ; in a word, the whole population is ready to 
make oath that the county is little short of a terrestrial paradise, and 
that it is a district teeming with gentle landlords, pious priests, and 
industrious peasants, without a plague-spot on the face of the county 
except it be the police barrack and the company of lazy vagabonds 
with cross-belts and carbines that lounge before it. When, therefore, 
the press of Dublin at first, and afterwards of the empire at large, 
related the night attack for arms at Kilgobbin Castle, the first impulse 
of the county at large was to rise up in the face of the nation and 
deny the slander! Magistrates consulted together whether the high- 
sheriff should not convene a meeting of the county. Priests took 
counsel with the bishop whether notice should not be taken of the 
calumny from the altar. The small shopkeepers of the small towns, 
assuming that their trade would be impaired by these rumors of dis- 
turbance —just as Parisians used to declaim against barricades in the 
streets,— are violent in denouncing the malignant falsehoods upon a 
quiet and harmless community: so that, in fact, every rank and 
condition vied with its neighbor in declaring that the whole story was 
a base tissue of lies, and which could only impose upon those who 
knew nothing of the county, nor of the peaceful, happy, and _brother- 
like creatures who inhabited it. 

It was not to be supposed that, at such a crisis, Mr. John McGloin 
would be inactive or indifferent. As a man of considerable influence 
at elections, he had his weight with a county member, Mr. Price ; 
and to him he wrote, demanding that he should ask in the House 
what correspondence had passed between Mr. Kearney and the Castle 
authorities with reference to this supposed outrage, and whether the 
law-officers of the Crown, or the adviser of the Viceroy, or the chiefs 
of the local police, or—to quote the exact words —“any sane or 
respectable man in the county” believed one word of the story. 
Lastly, that he would also ask whether any and what correspondence 
had passed between Mr. Kearney and the Chief Secretary with respect 
to a small house on the Kilgobbin property which Mr. Kearney had 
suggested as a convenient police-station, and for which he asked a 
rent of twenty-five pounds per annum ; and if such correspondence 
existed, whether it had any or what relation to the rumored attack on 
Kilgobbin Castle ? 

If it should seem strange that a leading member of the “Goat 
Club” should assail its president, the explanation is soon made: Mr. 
McGloin had long desired to be the chief himself. He and many 
others had seen, with some irritation and displeasure, the growing 
indifference of Mr. Kearney for the “Goats.” For many months he 
had never called them together, and several members had resigned, 
and many more threatened resignation. It was time, then, that some 
energetic steps should be taken. The opportunity for this was highly 
favorable. Anything unpatriotic, anything even unpopular in 
Kearney’s conduct, would, in the then temper of the club, be sufficient 
to rouse them to actual rebellion ; and it was to test this sentiment, 
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and, if necessary, to stimulate it, Mr. McGloin convened a meeting, 
which a by-law of the society enabled him to do at any period when, 
—_ three preceding months, the president had not assembled the 
club. 

Though the members generally were not a little proud of their 
president, and deemed it considerable glory to them to have a viscount 
for their chief, and though it gave great dignity to their debates that 
the rising speaker should begin “ My Lord and Buck Goat,” yet they 
were not without dissatisfaction at seeing how cavalierly he treated 
them, what slight value he appeared to attach to their companionship, 
and how perfectly indifferent he seemed to their opinions, their wishes, 
or their wants. 

There were various theories in circulation to explain this change of 
temper in their chief. Some ascribed it to young Kearney, who was 
a “stuck-up” young fellow, and wanted his father to give himself 
greater airs and pretensions. Others opinioned it was the daughter, 
who, though she played Lady Bountiful among the poor cottiers, and 
affected interest in the people, was in reality the proudest of them ail. 
And last of all, there were some who, in open defiance of chronelogy, 
attributed the change to a post-déted event, and said that the swells 
from the Castle were the ruin of Maurice Kearney, and that he was 
never the same man since the day he saw them. 

Whether any of these were the true solution of the difficulty or not, 
Kearney’s popularity was on the decline at the moment when this 
unfortunate narrative of the attack on his castle aroused the whole 
county and excited their feelings against him. Mr. McGloin took 
every step of his proceeding with due measure and caution ; and 
having secured a certain number of promises of attendance at the 
meeting, he next notified to his lordship, how, in virtue of a certain 
section of a certain law, he had exercised his right of calling the 
members together, and that he now begged respectfully to submit to the 
chief that some of the matters which would be submitted to the collec- 
tive wisdom would have reference to the “ Buck Goat” himself, and 
that it would be an act of great courtesy on his part if he should 
condescend to be present and afford some explanation. 

That the bare possibility of being called to account by the “ Goats ” 
would drive Kearney into a ferocious passion, if not a fit of the gout, 
McGloin knew well ; and that the very last thing on his mind would 
be to come amongst them, he was equally sure of: so that in giving 
his invitation there was no risk whatever. Maurice Kearney’s temper 
was no secret ; and whenever the necessity should arise, that a burst 
of indiscreet anger should be sufficient to injure a cause or damage a 
situation, “the lord” could be calculated on with a perfect security. 
McGloin understood this thoroughly ; nor was it matter of surprise 
to him that a verbal reply of “There is no answer” was returned to 
his note ; while the old servant, instead of stopping the ass-cart as 
usual for the weekly supply of groceries at McGloin’s, repaired to a 
small shop over the way, where colonial products were rudely jostled 

out of their proper places by coils of rope, sacks of rapeseed, glue, 
glass, and leather, amid which the proprietor felt far more at home 
than amidst mixed pickles and Mocha. 
21 
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Mr. McGloin, however, had counted the cost of his policy ; he knew 
well that for the ambition to.succeed his lordship as chief of the Club, 
he should have to pay by the loss of the Kilgobbin custom ; and 
whether it was that the greatness in prospect was too tempting to resist, 
or that the sacrifice was smaller than it might have seemed, he was 
prepared to risk the venture. 

The meeting was in so far a success that it was fully attended. 
Such a flock of “Goats” had not been seen by them since the 
memory of man, nor was the unanimity less remarkable than the 
number ; and every paragraph of Mr. McGloin’s speech was hailed with 
vociferous cheers and applause ; the sentiment of the assembly being 
evidently highly national, and the feeling that the shame which the 
Lord of Kilgobbin had brought down upon their county was a disgrace 
that attached personally to each man there present; and that if now 
their once happy and peaceful district was to be proclaimed under 
some tyranny of English law, or, worse still, made a mark for the 
insult and sarcasm of Zhe Zimes newspaper, they owed the disaster 
and the shame to no other than Maurice Kearney himself. 

“TJ will now conclude with a resolution,” said McGloin, who, having 
filled the measure of allegation, proceeded to the application. “I 
shall move that it is the sentiment of this meeting that Lord Kilgob- 
bin be called on to disavow, in the newspapers, the whole narrative 
which has been circulated of the attack on his house ; that he declare 
openly that the supposed incident was a mistake caused by the 
timorous fears of his household, during his own absence from home : 
terrors aggravated by the unwarrantable anxiety of an English visitor, 
whose ignorance of Ireland had worked upon an excited imagination ; 
and that a copy of the resolution be presented to his lordship, either 
in letter or by a deputation, as the meeting shall decide.” 

While the discussion was proceeding as to the mode in which this 
bojd resolution should be most becomingly brought under Lord Kil- 
gobbin’s notice, a messenger on horseback arrived with a letter for 
Mr. McGloin. The bearer was in the Kilgobbin livery, and a massive 
seal, with the noble lord’s arms, attested the despatch to be from 
himself. 

“Shall I put the resolution to the vote, or read this letter first, 
gentlemen?” said the chairman. 

“ Read! read!” was the cry, and he broke the seal. It ran thus :— 


“Mr. McGtoin,— Will you please to inform the members of the 


‘*Goat Club’ at Moate that I retire from the presidency, and cease to 


be a member of that society? I was vain enough to believe at one 
time that the humanising element of even one gentlemay in the 
vulgar circle of a little obscure town, might have elevated the tone of 
manners and the spirit of social intercourse. I have lived to dis- 
cover my great mistake, and that the leadership of a man like yourself 
is far more likely to suit the instincts and chime in with the senti- 
ments of such a body. 
“Your obedient and faithful servant, 
“ KILGOBBIN.” 
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The cry which followed the reading of this document can only be 
described as a howl. It was like the enraged roar of wild animals 
rather than the union of human voices ; and it was not till after a 
considerable interval that McGloin could obtain a hearing. He 
spoke with great vigor and fluency. He denounced the letter as an 
outrage which should be proclaimed from one end of Europe to the 
other ; that it was not their town, or their club, or themselves had 
been insulted, but Ireland! that this mock lord — (cheers) — this 
sham viscount—(greater cheers)—this Brummagem peer, whose 
nobility their native courtesy and natural urbanity had so long 
deigned to accept as real, should now be taught that his pretensions , 
only existed on sufferance, and had no claim beyond the polite con- 
descension of men whom it was no stretch of imagination to call the 
equals of Maurice Kearney. The cries that received this were 
almost deafening, and lasted for some minutes. 

“Send the ould humbug his picture there,” cried a voice from the 
crowd, and the sentiment was backed by a roar of voices ; and it was 
at once decreed the portrait should accompany the letter which the 
indignant “ Goats ” now commissioned their chairman to compose. 

That same evening saw the gold-framed picture on its way to Kil- 
gobbin Castle, with an ample-looking document, whose contents we 
have no curiosity to transcribe,— nor, indeed, is the whole incident 
one which we should have cared to obtrude upon our readers, save as 
a feeble illustration of the way in which the smaller rills of public 
opinion swell the great streams of life, and how the little events of 
existence serve now as impulses, now obstacles to the larger interests 
that sway fortune. So long as Maurice Kearney drank his punch at 
the “Blue Goat” he was a patriot and a nationalist; but when he 
quarrelled with his flock, he renounced his Irishry, and came out a 
Whig. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





AN ADVENTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
IL. 


HE events we have recited occurred on Wednesday. On the 
following Friday Chapman returned from Murfreesboro’, and 
reached Mrs. Jordan’s about dusk. Pritchard had been to Elizabeth 
City, and had arranged some business for Colonel Hinton, whose 
command was at that time in Western, N.C. It appears that Mrs. 
Jordan had promised her sons, who were doing picket duty at 
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Winton, to give them a “candy-drawing ” that night. They came in 
about 7 o’clock, having been relieved from duty; they had also 
brought along with them young Smith, a son of Hon. Billy Smith, of 
Murfreesboro’, N. C., usually known in that State as Extra Billy 
Smith, there being one who bore the same name from Virginia. 
These young men, expecting to return in a few hours, left their guns 
at the picket-post. Supper over, the cook, a fine, likely negro 
woman, came in with a large oven, which she heated at the dining- 
room fire ; she then brought in about two gallons of sorghum mo- 
lasses. A fire was built in the parlor that evening, which was rather 
an unusual thing ; when but few persons were present they generally 
remained in the dining-room. 

About 10 o’clock that night, as Joseph Jordan, his brothers, 
Pritchard, Smith, and Chapman were engaged in a lively conversa- 
tion, waiting for the announcement from the dining-room that the 
candy was ready for drawing, a shrill whistle was heard at the door 
that led out of the dining-room to the kitchen. Immediately the 
door was burst open, and Jobinson entered with his men again. He 
did not this time, as before, come for the purpose of robbing, but 
seemed bent on revenge or destruction. As soon as he entered the 
room he said to Miss Jordan, “ You have told some damned lies on 
me and my men; you have accused us of stealing your clothes. 
Now, damn you, we mean to give you something to lie about.” Miss 
Jordan denied that she had said anything about them, and immedi- 
ately left the room and went into the parlor; and as Chapman had 
acted very coolly when these robbers came the first time, she ap- 
proached him and laid her head on his shoulder and wept bitterly, 
saying that these men had lied onher. Chapman turned to her and 
said: “ Miss Pattie, for God’s sake do not insult those men. You 
ought to remember Mrs. Spivy, how she lost her life by speaking 
insultingly to these men ; besides, it can do no good. Just please 
keep quiet this night, for we shall be all killed if you do insult those 
men.” Just then Mrs. Jordan’s youngest sons from the picket-post 
said they were going to get out of the window, for what cause Chap- 
man did not know, but they said afterwards it was to go to Winton to 
inform the pickets, and also to. get their arms. Chapman, however, 
said to them, “Men, stand your ground ;” which they all did. Not 
one of them had a weapon of any kind ; they stood and looked one 
at the other, utterly at a loss what was best to do. Chapman had 
prevented their getting out of the window, but now he did not know 
what course to take. The robbers in the dining-room upset Mrs. 
Jordan’s sideboard, pulled down the clock from the mantel, began to 
smash up the large mirrors that hung on the sides of the room ; they 
then cut open Mrs. Jordan’s bed and emptied the feathers out on the 
floor and set fire to them. While they were doing this Mrs. Jordan 
said something to them, and Johnson raised his gun and gave her a 
heavy blow over the head, and repeated the blow, but the first blow 
had knocked her senseless; the last blow Johnson aimed at her 
missed her head or it would have killed her. At this moment Miss 
Brinkley ran into the parlor and said, “ Men, get out of this house as 
soon as possible; they have killed Mrs. Jordan, and they say they 
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intend to kill every man in this room.” Chapman, seeing it was 
impossible to render any assistance to the ladies, at Miss Brinkley’s 
request to leave the room raised the windows. As he did so he thought 
that to stay is certain death, to jump out of the window would be to 
run the risk of being shot by the Buffaloes in the yard; and even if 
this is not the case, Mrs. Jordan has five or six very fierce dogs that 
would be likely to devour him, but there was at least a chance of 
saving his life. Soon after getting out of the window he ran to the 
garden fence to get over. The palings were very high, and had been 
built during the war, when it was almost impossible to get nails, so 
instead of being nailed they were wattled up over several pieces of 
plank that had been nailed across the posts for that purpose. Chap- 
man seized hold on one or two of these palings and endeavored to 
jump over the fence, which was as high as his head ; but the palings 
were very limber, they bent over and then broke, so down went 
Chapman to the ground. With this noise out came the dogs. Chap- 
man got up again. He saw close to him a crutch that had been 
driven into the ground for the purpose of holding up a grape-arbor ; 
on this crutch there was a prong that had not been cut off close up to 
the log. On this prong he put his foot, and in this way got over into 
the garden. The noise the dogs made, together with Chapman’s fall, 
alarmed the Buffaloes, who, fortunately for Chapman, were either all 
in the house or on the opposite side of the house. As Chapman ran 
through the garden some of the Buffaloes hallooed to him to halt, and 
fired their guns —the negroes afterwards said at him, but whether 
they fired at him or at some of the men who jumped out at the other 
side of the house, it is impossible to say. When Chapman reached 
the garden fence he found it not quite so high as the front fence. He 
jumped over this fence and made for the woods below, while Mrs. 
Jordan’s sons and Smith ran in another direction. 

Soon after Chapman had got into the woods, he came up to a large 
oak-tree that had been blown down during the summer, and hid 
himself in its branches for a short time. While there he heard not 
less than twenty guns fired; this he supposed was at some of the 
members of the family. As the Buffaloes would be likely to return 
that way Chapman did not think himself safe in the branches of the 
tree, particularly as it was a very bright night and a road led close by 
the tree, so he left this place and wandered bare-headed over hill and 
hollow for some distance. At last he came down into a hollow where 
lay an old poplar tree, over which many green briars had grown; a 
large quantity of leaves had also blown from the surrounding hills 
and had lodged against this old log. Here Chapman lay down on 
his face. A thousand thoughts flashed across his mind. The weather 
was intensely cold ; ice was at least three inches thick on the ponds. 
After a long time Chapman fell off to sleep, but such dreadful dreams 
as passed through his mind it is impossible to describe. He knew 
Mrs. Jordan’s house had been set on fire, and he thought it likely the old 
lady had been burnt up also. He did not know but that the Jordan 
boys had been all killed in an attempt to save their mother ; he was 
afraid to stir for fear of meeting those murderers. 

In the morning Chapman got up from his hiding-place, came up to 
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a small stream of spring water, washed his face and hands and combed 
his hair, and started in the direction of Mr. Jordan’s house. To his 
great surprise he found the house still standing. Before getting to 
the house it is impossible to describe his feelings ; he did not know 
who had been killed or what had taken place after he had left the 
house. At the stables he saw old Uncle George, who was one of Mrs. 
Jordan’s most faithful servants. “George,” said Chapman, “ was 
Mrs. Jordan or ary of the family killed last night?” Instead of old 
George answering the question directly, he began to dwell on the des- 
truction of furniture. Said Chapman, “George, do not tell me about 
such things, but tell me who was killed.” “Weil, Marster Chapman, 
I cannot say positively who is killed. Old Mistress was nearly killed 
by being knocked down by those men ; she, howevey,-got out of the 
house, and she and Miss Pattie and Miss Katie rambled off somewhere 
in the pine woods, Sir, and none of us know where she is. Master 
Joe has all the negroes on the place searching for her ; they have 
been riding ever since midnight to the neighbors’ houses to see if she 
had gone to any house ; he himself is down into the pines, poor man, 
looking for his dear old mother.” While Chapman and George were 
talking, Miss Brinkley came walking down the road from the direction 
of Winton. Chapman was much delighted to see her smiling, for 
this gave him hopes that she had got safely to some neighbor’s house. 
On inquiring what had become of the old lady, she told Chapman she 
was at the house of Willey Jones, a free negro, who lived about two 
miles off in the midst of a thick pine-forest. Soon after this poor 
Jordan came in and was delighted to hear of his mother’s where- 
abouts and to learn she was living. It appears from Miss Brinkley’s 
account that Mrs. Jordan fell down on the ice and badly crippled 
herself ; this, added to the wound she had received from po was 
almost more than she could stand. 

Miss Brinkley advised the men to go to the house and get some 
breakfast, which they did ; but such a sight as the house presented it 
is impossible to describe. There lay ‘the feathers that had been 
emptied out into the dining-room and set on fire ; the oven that con- 
tained the sorghum had been upset, and the contents had run over 
the floor, mixing with the feathers, some of which were still burning. 
In the parlor the Buffaloes had piled up the furniture with the 
books and had set the whole on fire, which burned a hole six feet in 
diameter in the centre of the floor. It appears that after the robbers 
left, the negroes and Joseph Jordan succeeded in putting out the fire. 

After a hasty breakfast had been prepared, Miss Brinkley, Chapman, 
and old man George started to go to the house of Willey Jones. On 
reaching the house they found Joseph Jordan with his head in his 
mother’s lap, crying as though his heart would break. She presented 
an awful appearance ; her hair was hanging around her shoulders, 
which were covered with blood; it had also stained her face and 
hands, and her dress was a shocking sight to behold. Both Miss 
Pattie and her mother declared that they never meant to go again 
into their house but would leave the neighborhood, which they did 
that evening. During the day she had her beds and clothing put in 
wagons and sent to a friend’s house some eight or ten miles up the 
country. Chapman and Pritchard accompanied the family. 
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On the following morning for the first time Mrs. Jordan had her 
head dressed. There was no doctor convenient, and as Chapman had 
on one occasion received a severe wound in the head while travelling 
on the railroad, he undertook to dress it himself. He cut off the hair, 
washed the sore with Castile soap and water, then bound the wound 
with a piece of linen cloth that had been smeared with mutton-tallow. 
Under this treatment she soon began to recover. When Chapman 
finished dressing Mrs. Jordan’s head, he had his horse saddled and 
went through Murfreesboro’ to the house of a Mr. Dordan, where 
Capt. Heard had taken his wife only a few days before the first trip 
the robbers made to Mrs. Jordan’s. At the same house there were 
boarding Mrs. Denny and daughter from Richmond; Mrs. D. was 
the mother of Mrs. Heard. When Chapman reached there all 
parties were glad to see him, so as to learn what had become of Mrs. 
Jordan, also to get ail the particulars connected with the affair. Only 
a few nights before this, these same men, or rather a part of the same 
gang, had gone to old man Dordan’s and had taken off all his guns, 
pistols, and weapons of every description. It appears the old gentle- 
man had been making some boasts in regard to what he meant to do 
if the Buffaloes should come to his house ; so a few days before they 
served Mrs. Jordan so badly they went to Dordan’s house. That 
night two of Dordan’s sons were on a visit to the family, also a 
Lieutenant Brittan. While they were also asleep these men, only 
three in number, entered the house. The old gentleman got up and 
showed considerable courage by making heavy threats, but these men 
presented their guns to his breast and ordered him to keep quiet, 
while one of their number shouldered his stock of guns, five in 
number, and carried them off, greatly to the mortification of the old 
man. Lieutenant Brittan heard the noise and jumped out of bed, but 
in the hurry and confusion put his legs into the sleeves of his fine 
military coat instead of his pants; this got him completely tied up, 
so that the robbers left before he could get to assist Mr. Dordan. 
His sons got down too late to help their father, as the thieves left as 
soon as they learned that there were men in the house. 

To such an extent had these Buffaloes carried their robberies that 
the people began to see that something had to be done immediately, 
or it was likely they would all be either murdered or robbed ; so they 
set to work in good earnest to have this band of robbers driven out 
of the country. Some of the citizens went to see General Lee to 
solicit-his aid ; others went to see General Butler, whose command 
was at Norfolk. It was réported that Lee and Butler agreed to send 
men to that section of North Carolina, and that these soldiers should 
meet on this neutral territory and put down those desperate outlaws ; 
but before any troops arrived from Butler’s command, a body of Con- 
federate cavalry crossed the Chowan at South Quays and entered 
Scratch Hall district, and in less than ten days they had caught and 
killed as many as twenty-two of these robbers ; the balance left the 
neighborhood, and everything became quiet about Winton again. 
Johnson was killed before this body of cavalry got over the river. It 
appears the Buffaloes had a quarrel in camp soon after they robbed 
Mrs. Jordan. Johnson was unwilling to allow Capt. Williams to 
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come in for his share of the spoils, so he and some of his friends left 
for the purpose of operating near South Mills in the Dismal Swamp, 
but while on his way he stopped all night at a small cabin near the 
road. Ina few minutes he heard some one passing on the public 
road, and he and his friend went out to see who it was. The travel- 
lers turned out to be soldiers. Johnson seized one of these men, 
took away his gun, but other soldiers came up and shot Johnson. 
This happened near Sandy Cross, in Gates county, N. C. 


C. F. Turner. 








THE BRILLIANT ERA. 


“SHE closing years of our century bid fair to cluster into an 
epoch as momentous in the history of the human race as 
that of the Crusades or that of Columbus’s great discovery. They 
are seeing and are yet to see some strange changes in the relations 
of man to the earth on which he dwells, and in the relations of man 
to his fellow-man:—to which we shall have to add, in the face of 
gallantry and in defiance of the English of the past, in the relations, 
too, of man to his fellow, woman. 

Take, for instance, Africa. It is certainly a wonderful land, in its 
primitive promise, in its lethargy of ages, in its present promise, and 
in its speedily ripening future of magnificent work done by mature 
humanity. Look at its past. The oldest civilisation of which human 
records tell — for we have not f/aced Chinese chronology yet — wrote 
its annals in stone around imperial Thebes and Memphis under an 
African sun. The most solid structures ever reared by man still 
affront the unchanging skies of Africa. There dwelt the two purple- 
born enchantresses before whose charms bowed the wisdom of 
Solomon and the prowess of Cesar. There dwelt the care-freed 
Lotos-eaters whose Lethe-dowered country Odysseus visited. There 
Moses and Plato got their learning. Thence Cecrops drew the 
fountain of Hellenic arts. Thence Carthage sent her fleets to 
distant shores, and put forth her might against rising Rome. Thence 
came that “dirus Afer” who careered through Italian cities, 


“Ceu flamma per tedas, vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas.” 


There Hypatia lectured and St. Augustine preached. There the 
first translation from the Hebrew Bible was made; and thither 
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Philip the Evangelist’s convert carried the seeds of Christianity. 
Thence passed the great Saracenic race into Europe, to found the 
flourishing caliphate of the Abencerfages. From it came the most 
illustrious race of our time, the race of amazing vicissitudes, the race 
persecuted and kept in bondage by the proud Southerner, to be 
delivered at last by the magnanimous and disinterested son of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and compensated for his tribulations by the poor 
boon of rule over his old masters. In it the great British Empire 
performed its last great achievement, trampling into the dust the 
pomp of the Abyssinian Theodorus, and triumphing over him 
gloriously. But in it, alas! successive races and faiths, Asiatic and 
European, Mahometan and Christian, have failed to plant any per- 
manent form of civilisation: till now at last, thanks to the discoverers 
and to the crusading zeal of the last of them, who goes with war, 
science, and Christianity all in his train, the Anglo-Saxon race, 
robustly moral in its ruthlessness, has found a footing there. Mean- 
while, the former array of the English in Abyssinia, the march of the 
Bakers, and of Grant and Speke, to the great Nile lakes, and the 
gallant wanderings of Livingston, may have prepared the ground for 
what Sir William is going to inaugurate more thoroughly, under the 
auspices of the Mussulman prince who has furnished the material 
aid. Some day, when the inevitable Yankee, in his admirable 
aggressiveness, shall have put his finger in the pie to pull out all the 
plums while little Jack Horner is gloating over one, these movements 
into the heart of the marvellous old continent, with steamship, rifle, 
cannon, barometer, thermometer, and Bible, may bring fruit in the 
placing of a great English-speaking empire somewhere south pf the 
Mountains of the Moon. 

How are the American harpies to reap their share of this feast of 
the future? It will not do to colonise with our convicts, for we 
utilise them in the penitentiaries. It will not do to colonise with the 
various colored races of this richly heterogeneous land, the citizens 
of African descent, the native Americans, and the incoming Chinese, 
for these all form our noblest promise for the future. We cannot 
afford the risk of monotony from homogeneousness here. Our own 
wondrous and altogether unique development demands that we keep 
all our various social and political elements, and import more as fast 
as we can get them. We want some Japanese, we want some 
Russians, we want the large infusion of Mexicans which our absorp- 
tion of that valuable country of theirs will give us. We want all the 
new and discordant elements we can get. 

What then shall we do to furnish a fit contingent as an army of 
occupation on our behalf in the newly prospering continent? I 
would diffidently suggest that the Government, with powers now 
deservedly so great, banish all Southern men suspected of Ku- 
Kluxing to the empire of the future. It would be a fit retribution to 
send those who received the African, when he came, in chains and 
worked him for generations, as convicts to the country from which 
the African came. Then, when the Anglo-Saxon blood in him, rein- 
forced by the aid of adventurers from higher latitudes, shall have 
made the Southern man prosper in Africa, and the new empire shall 
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have become a fit prey for the noble American eagle, let the strong 
and beneficent Government we live under step in and annex Africa, 
as it will by that time probably have annexed Great Britain, constitu- 
tional monarchy having been first abolished there. Not that the 
farce of republican forms will then be hampering the energies of our 
Government at home ; for the most fully developed expression of the 
democratic idea, the Military Empire, will be paternally taking care 
of the people, in that day, from Alaska to the Antilles, and from the 
Orkneys to Australia, including India and the new empire in Africa. 

Then there is the reign of the Rights of Women. Who can fail 
to see the magnificent promise to our age in the establishment of 
this new element in civil order? Woman, once become the political 
fellow of man, and assuming the same place in the framework of 
society, is sure to work wondrous changes. As Stuart Mill pathetically 
says in substance: Too long have we had the hard and mechanical 
forms of civilisation which the masculine mind is fitted to frame ; 
too long have cold reason and brute force and the stern theory of 
quid pro quo swayed the nations : high time is it for the new sociology 
to bring a finer element into the structural life of human progress — 
the subtle, intuitive perceptions, the quicker and larger powers of 
observation, the tenderer, sweeter, and gentler nature, the more 
generous purposes, and the loftier enthusiasms of woman. On the 
hustings and in the parliamentary hall, during the election-campaign 
and at the ballot-box, we shall have a more devoted partisanship, a 
more thorough-going zeal, a more resolute concentration of purpose. 
The women will of course themselves set aside and completely rule 
out the somewhat startling propositions which Cady Stanton — we 
will not insult her with the “Mrs.,” that badge of slavery — and 
others of the more advanced propagandists have put forth, to carry 
out practically the Darwinian theory of natural selection and not 
allow some men to perpetuate their imbecile traits. But such views 
are merely the too exuberant efflorescences of a new growth. The 
true empire of women will merely regulate and direct the men, not 
take all power out of their hands; the sedentary life they have led 
for so many centuries has put Amazonism quite out of the question. 
But their wise and merciful direction of men will bring about quite 
a new order of things. The reign of reason will give place to that 
higher and sweeter process of mind and heart acting in concert, 
feminine instinct ; and, even as in the highest triumphs of civilised 
jurisprudence equity supersedes law, so will woman’s inborn con- 
sciousness of right supersede man’s halting attainment of justice 
through the medium of the cold, unsympathising, ratiocinative 
processes. Wise observers in all ages have foreseen that the best 
results would flow from the supremacy of woman’s peculiar methods 
of ascertaining truth. To cite only one out of thousands, let the 
reader note Rogers’s epigrammatic declaration: “Women have the 
understanding of the Aeart; which is better than that of the head.” 
It is evident, then, that if this higher form of the understanding shall 
once obtain paramount sway, the days of brute force are gone, never 
more to return. Not that it would be advisable for the superior part 
of creation to make no use at all of the muscular power and the 
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rough mechanical intelligence of the dethroned order. As tools in 
the workshop of government, these ruder appliances might still be 
turned to good account ; and the priestesses of the new hierarchy of 
thought should never forget that occasionally in the history of the 
human race some peculiarly organised masculine mind has shown no 
faint traces of possessing feminine endowments also. Therefore it 
would be well, in cases where the males of the race give evidence of 
the highest genius, truly hermaphrodite genius, to admit such abnor- 
mally constituted males, men predestined to be poets and clergymen, 
toa share in the government. Great good would be sure to result 
from judicious selections of this kind. What are we not to expect 
from an empire so constituted, when at last “the whirligig of Time 
brings about its revenges”? The late wnfortunate Emperor of the 
French was accustomed to say, with a stereotyped monotony of 
repetition, “The Empire is Peace.” Itis perhaps a little superfluous 
to mention that it was not; no, nor the various and innumerable 
Republics of France, nor any of the Monarchies, nor in fine anything 
French. But this Empire of woman, when it comes, will be Peace, a 
sort of concentration of all the peaces ever patched up or even 
imagined. And woman, who in times past has been stigmatised as 
the ¢eterrima causa belli, will be known thenceforward as the A/ma 
Genetrix pacis. All the bugbears set up by nervous conservatives in 
the way of this great reform are fit only to be laughed at. They talk 
about the physical incapacity of the sex for the parts they are expected 
to assume. Incapacity for what? For war? There’ll be no more 
war. For base-ball? Women will not play base-ball ; they have too 
much sense: what is more, I think it very unlikely that they will 
allow men to waste valuable time at any such nonsense. For 
legislation? Did any one ever see a number of ladies assembled in 
a parliamentary body? Well, I have, and it was an instructive sight. 
Greatly to my surprise, there was very little talking, and absolutely 
no expressed opposition to any measure proposed. One or two, who 
had thought the matter over, managed everything, and unanimous 
voting was the order of the day. Business was speedily despatched, 
and there was no long sitting, no nervous tension, no chance given 
for any strain on the physical system. Admirable legislators, thought 
I! So it will be in the Woman’s Kingdom ; not the milk-and-water, 
sentimental affair of Miss Mulock that was, but the true Woman’s 
Kingdom, which is metaphorically to keep bib and tucker on that 
childish creature, man, through all his days. There will be the 
smallest amount of legislation, and that in the plainest English — two 
great gains. 

Then the objection about the wearing of the breeches—does any 
sane person suppose that women will ever wear an ugly style of dress? 
Since the time when clothes came in there have been in the dressy 
nations some thousands upon thousands of different fashions ; and 
did any one ever see a pretty woman in an ugly costume — decidedly 
ugly now? If there be a man so far gone in effrontery as to make 
the assertion, show him to me, and as the devil Zortathnom says, I 
will bite him. 

Harry Brougham won himself immortality in a very benighted age 
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by the sweeping assertion, “The schoolmaster is abroad.” It is true 
that the conservatives of that day might with propriety have com- 
mented thus: “ Yes, abroad with a vengeance—a// abroad!” But, 
right or wrong, Harry Brougham and his fellows were far behind 
these times. ‘The schoolmaster is, or soon will be, a shattered idol 
of the past. It is the schoolmarm who looms up now before the ken 
of the seer as the Deborah of the future. Advanced guard in the 
march of woman, she will (before so sublime a vision mixed metaphor 
is the only possible form of language) spread the mantle of charity 
over the unfortunate, sweep ignorance out of the highways and 
byways into the gutters and cess-pools, and bring up the masses 
by hand into the sweet tutelage of the new gynarchy, Could there 
be a more glorious mission? 

It has been said that marriage as an institution will be destroyed 
by the triumph of woman’s cause. Not a bit of it. Women prefer 
marriage to single life and monogamy to any other form of marriage ; 
and probably the only change in existing arrangements in respect to 
the marital relations will be that women will be entitled by law to 
choose their own husbands and compel the men to instant marriage, 
settling disputed cases, where more than one woman claims the same 
man, by arbitration ; and moreover that the husband will be bound 
by law to be obedient to the wife, and in all cases of contumacy will 
be summarily banished to Africa and his late wife married to a 
properer man. What need then for ten-year matrimonial contracts ? 

With a Woman Empress of the world and American ideas at last 
fairly triumphant, the Gobemouchian Ideal of Government,* with 
some necessary changes, can then be introduced and made a beautiful, 
smoothly working reality. Centralisation will then be at its perfec- 
tion ; and the Empress of the future should certainly canonise M. 
Laboulaye for his brilliant suggestions. The grand ruling principle 
of her ministry will be to do nothing that has ever been done before, 
and to leave nothing undone which has heretofore been scrupulously 
avoided by governments conducted by men, who with invariable 
certainty must have always gone wrong. All proper names will be 
abolished, and the people numbered, girls under marriageable age 
being allowed simply to bear their respective numbers embroidered 
over the breast, married women adding to their numbers the sign 
plus, and men prefixing to the numbers borne by their wives the sign 
minus. The children will be named in this wise: the eldest daughter 
of 223 will be 5454, the second daughter, tis and so on; while 
the eldest son will be _5},, the second son _5$z, and so on, until the 
daughters are of voting age and the sons are married. But ‘these are 
small matters of detail on which it would be idle to dwell. The 
great points are that a completely new and original centralised gov- 
ernment composed of the females of all the races will rule over a 
world constrained to uniformity in all things, having its time and its 
ways and walks measured out for it by Government regulations ; 
worshipping according to the decrees of the universal Church of the 
future ; speaking the universal pre-Babelite language, by that time 
built up anew through the researches and the constructive genius of 





*See Southern Review, July 1868. 
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female philologists ; ballooning into different atmospheres according 
to the rigor of the season; publishing laws and literature alike by 
telegraphy improved into vocal phonetic utterance ; nursing babies by 
steam, and educating the whole race of minors by object lessons 
impinged spectroscopically upon the atmosphere. What an era of grand 
advances into higher and higher forms of civilisation unhampered by 
prejudice or passion! What a beatific vision for the enlightened 
optimist! What an admirable promise that all things mundane will 
some day reach the true neutral tint which neither glares nor glooms, 
which is the symbol of a perfect philosophy, and keeps religion itself 
within bounds! Why do not the nations hurry on the coming in of 
that good time? 
C. Woopwarp Hutson. 








GENERAL MARMADUKE’S EXPEDITION INTO MISSOURI, 
APRIL AND MAY 1863. 





HAT the civilian generally misunderstands the objects of 
military expeditions, and most frequently censures their com- 
manders, is proverbial. That the non-military man should fail to 
comprehend the designs of grand military movements is not sur- 
prising, for the obvious reason that he is ignorant of the science, and 
consequently incapable of judging whether the principles are skilfully 
applied or not. It is astonishing, however, that adverse criticism of 
the movements of military commanders by this class of persons 
should be so frequent as almost to be universal ; for it is well known 
that the officers of an army, even those nigh in rank and command to 
the commanding General, seldom, and the subordinate officers and 
the troops never, are advised of the object of an expedition. Reti- 
cence in such matters is necessary during the progress of a campaign 
to insure success, and an exposé, subsequently, before the conclusion 
of peace, is often damaging. In the application of all other sciences 
men are willing to be directed unquestioning by those who are edu- 
cated in them. Only in the art of war, the most difficult of all arts, 
does vanity lead men to judge where they cannot comprehend and 
censure where they cannot appreciate.. But the true soldier, conscious 
that he has performed his duty and accomplished all that could be 
done with the means at his command, rests satisfied with the approval 
of his superiors and his Government, until the time arrives when, 
without detriment to the cause which he served, his motives may be 
made public. 
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Of all of General Marmaduke’s campaigns, none perhaps has been 
as much censured as the one which we are about to consider. In 
order to a clear understanding of the situation and to properly 
comprehend the movement, a knowledge of the Federal position is 
necessary. Their main force and grand base for operations in the 
Southwest and along the Mississippi river was at St. Louis. They 
had fortified certain strong positions on the southern border of 
Missouri, from Cape Girardeau on the Mississippi river to Fort 
Scott, including Bloomfield, Ironton, Rolla, and Springfield, making 
an irregular line of fortifications across the whole State of Missouri, 
the country between these forts being covered by a curtain of troops 
stationed at intermediate points, and with advanced posts in their front. 
A glance at the map of Missouri will show the length of this “ zig-zag.” 

It was well known to General Marmaduke that the Federal authori- 
ties were preparing for a vigorous campaign, to be commenced as soon 
as the spring was sufficiently advanced to permit general army move- 
ments, and he determined to take the initiative and strike them while 
they were yet unprepared, falling upon their most isolated points with 
his main force, while he made demonstrations with detachments at 
various places to hold the garrisons there, preventing reinforcements 
at the points where he intended to make the attack, and, capturing 
those places, take possession of the horses, arms, munitions, and such 
stores as he could use to mount, arm, and subsist his men, and destroy 
the remainder together with the armament of the forts; and thus 
breaking through their fortified lines, give battle to such forces as he 
might encounter where the advantage in numbers or position was in 
his favor, confuse the enemy, derange his plans, and if possible 
cause him to withdraw his forces from the Southwest, as well as 
destroy his communications. Such was the grand design of the 
campaign ; yet there was another object second only in importance to 
this, and depending for success upon it. His troops were irregularly 
armed and with inferior weapons ; many of them badly mounted and 
equipped, and twelve hundred, more than one-fifth of the whole force, 
unarmed, and nine hundred, nearly one-fifth, dismounted. It was 
clearly understood by General Marmaduke and the commanding 
officer of the Department that to render these men effective in the 
coming campaign, the enemy must be made to furnish the materie/, 
for the Confederate authorities had neither horses, arms, nor aught 
else to mount and equip them ; and the probabilities of accomplishing 
this were greater now, while the enemy was making his preparations 
for the spring campaign in fancied security, than they would be when 
he should have commenced his forward movement. Success in the 
main object, he also knew, would bring to his standard many Mis- 
sourians who awaited only a favorable opportunity to join it. 

In the light of the preceding facts the reader will clearly under- 
stand the report of General Marmaduke which follows. ‘That the 
expedition was not a grand success is not attributable to a want of 
capacity, skill or wisdom on the part of the commanding officer, but is 
due solely to circumstances which could not be foreseen and guarded 
against. The season, the character of the country, rains rendering 
roads almost impassable, and swelling the streams to such a 
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degree that it was almost impossible to cross them, and the lack of 
forage for horses, all militated against success. Moreover, there is 
evidence of a lack of energy and enterprise on the part of officers 
who were entrusted with important duties, and of rash impetuosity on 
the part of others. The report shows this, though the commanding 
General does not advert to their conduct in a censorious spirit, 
desiring, it would seem, that blame, if any should attach, might rest 
upon himself. The failure of Vandiver and McNiel to attack him 
with their united forces, outnumbering his more than two to one, and 
possessing great superiority in arms and horses, is conclusive proof 
that his command was handled most skilfully. And that the com- 
manding officer of the Trans-Mississippi Department was satisfied 
with his management of the campaign is evidenced by the fact that 
his rank and command were subsequently increased. 

The retreat which commenced at Jackson the morning of April 
27th, and ceased at the St. Francis river the morning of May 2d, 
was unsurpassed in the annals of the war for skill and daring on the 
part of the commanding officer, who was worthily emulated by his 
subordinates ; and seldom has the morale of troops been more sorely 
tried, and their bravery and endurance more triumphantly exhibited. 
Time after time during the retreat the enemy pressed the rear of their 
column hotly, hoping to create a panic, but always unsuccessfully. A 
well-directed volley from an ambuscaded regiment, or a dashing 
charge on the head of his column, always effectually checked such an 
attempt. On commencing the retreat, the dismounted men were sent * 
forward with the wagons, under charge of the quartermasters of the 
command, to construct under their direction a bridge across the St. 
Francis. Never did commander repose more implicit confidence in 
officers and men than this, nor was ever trust more faithfully per- 
formed. These unarmed men had marched night and day since 
leaving the rendezvous on Eleven Points river, badly shod and 
scantily fed, and in this condition keeping up with the mounted men, 
and enduring all the suspense and anxiety of the battle with none of 
its excitement. On the advance they were buoyed by the hope of 
seeing their home and their friends ; of defeating the enemy, and after 
inflicting great damage on him, to return well mounted and well 
armed. But instead of this they were retreating before the enemy 
with tattered garments and shoeless feet ; and yet they went bravely 
about their work. The object at Chalk Bluff was to construct a 
bridge across the St. Francis sufficiently strong to allow the men to 
cross “single file,” and to construct rafts upon which to ferry over 
the wagons and artillery. The only tools which they possessed were 
a few axes—not a saw nor hammer nor hatchet, nor even a nail, 
with which to bridge a river at least three hundred yards in width, 
whose rapid, turbulent waters were swollen by recent rains. It was 
accomplished, however, by selecting the trunks of large dead forest- 
trees, trimming off their limbs and securing three of them together 
side by side, and then securing three others to the ends of the first, 
and so continuing until the structure would reach from bank to bank. 
Bridle-reins, lines, trace-chains, ropes, and all else that could be made 
available for the purpose, were used to secure the logs together ; and 
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when launched the hither end was made fast to the bank by chains, 
and the other end pushed out into the stream until the current seized 
it and bore it around to the farther bank. How substantial the 
structure was may be inferred from the shock which it was compelled 
to sustain in striking the opposite shore. The bridge being completed, 
the rafts were constructed on which the wagons, after being taken to 
pieces, and the artillery after being dismounted, were ferried over — 
the men walking on the bridge and towing the rafts by ropes attached 
to them. ‘The horses were thrown into the stream and made to swim 
across. The crossing effected and the artillery mounted and put in 
position, the bridge was taken up—an arduous and dangerous task 
in itself, for each rope and chain and bridle-rein had to be removed. 
The work of destruction commenced by removing the fastenings at 
the end next the enemy ; and when the first length of logs was re- 
moved, the current carried the remainder of the structure to the 
opposite shore. The two mounted companies left to watch the enemy, 
when recalled, were of course compelled to plunge into the turbid 
river, all of whom made the passage safely. That five thousand men, 
with nearly as many horses and their artillery and wagons, made the 
passage of a swift, swollen, turbulent fiver with such means, and 
without the loss of a piece of artillery, a wagon, a gun, or aught 
indeed but a few horses drowned, stamps this as one of the most re- 
markable of military feats. A single mistake would have been fatal. 
A less capable commander, or troops less efficient, would have failed. 
Unique in conception, bold and daring in design and execution, this 
achievement remains unparalleled in the annals of the war. 


GENERAL MARMADUKE’S REPORT. 
JACKSONPoRT, ARK., J/ay 19, 1863. 

Major :—I have the honor to report briefly the movement of my 
Division in the late expedition into Missouri. 

My command consisted of the following brigades :— Shelby’s and 
Green’s Mo. Cavalry Brigades, Carter’s Texas Cavalry Brigade, 
Burbridge’s Cavalry Brigade, consisting of Burbridge’s Mo. Cavalry 
Regiment, and Newton’s Ark. Cavalry Regiment ; whole strength 
about five thousand five hundred (5500) men, eight pieces of artillery, 
and two light mountain-pieces. Of this force about twelve hundred 
were unarmed and nine hundred dismounted. Of those armed, the 
greater number were with shot-guns, some with Enfield rifles, Missis- 
sippi rifles, and some with the common squirrel rifle. 

I carried with me the unarmed and dismounted men for two reasons : 
first, with the hope to arm and mount them ; and secondly, knowing 
the great anxiety of all to go into Missouri, I feared that if left behind, 
many, perhaps most, would desert. I therefore deemed it most 
advisable to take them with me, and take the chances of arming or 
losing them. I concentrated the command upon Eleven Points river, 
and intended marching in the direction of Rolla, but found it impos- 
sible to do so, as the country for at least one hundred miles had been 
stripped of forage and subsistence to prevent raids or army move- 
ments. I then determined to march to the east of Ironton, capture 
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the outpost, a regiment at Patterson, strike McNiel who was at 
Bloomfield with a force which I estimated to be two thousand 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery. I anticipated that McNiel, on hearing 
of the movement, would make forced marches to reach Ironton before 
I could cut him off. If successful in capturing McNiel’s forces, I 
believed that the whole command could be well armed and fairly 
mounted for vigorous action. . 

It was impossible, on account of forage and subsistence, to march 
the whole Division by one route on Patterson ; further, I desired to 
make demonstrations as if a large force of infantry and cavalry were 
invading the State via Thomasville, Huston, and to the west of Rolla ; 
by this means to withdraw all his forces from northern Arkansas and 
extreme southwest Missouri; at the same time throw the forces at 
Ironton, Patterson, Bloomfield, off their guard, till I gained a position 
to surprise gg cut off the forces at Patterson and Bloomfield, and 
thence move northward between St. Louis and Ironton if I deemed 
it advisable. I divided the command into two columns, one under 
Shelby, composed of Shelby’s and Burbridge’s brigades, to march 
via Vanburen, Mo., and reach Patterson on the evening of April 2oth ; 
the other under Carter, composed of Carter’s and Green’s brigades, 
to march zia Doniphan and reach Patterson the same evening. 
Shelby had instructions to throw out scouts well to his left, to create 
the impression of a force moving northwesterly. I marched with 
Carter’s column. His route was the shortest and most secret. With 
a part of his column I intended to surprise and capture Patterson, 
and from thence strike McNiel. 

About midnight, April 19th, when thirty miles distant from Patter- 
son, Carter detached Lieut.-Col. Giddings, in command of his regi- 
ment, about 480 men, Reeves’ independent company of spies and 
guides, and two pieces of artillery, Pratt’s Battery, to move more 
rapidly, cautiously, and secretly, by the most direct and unfrequented 
route, to surprise Patterson. When within twelve miles of Patterson, 
about daylight, Lieut.-Colonel Giddings surprised and handsomely 
captured the whole Federal picket from that post, consisting of one 
lieutenant and 26 men. He marched on and could thoroughly have 
surprised the whole garrison, but moved too slow; did not take suffi- 
cient risks for the nature of his expedition, and allowed his artillery 
to open when within two miles of the fort. The troops there, about 
six hundred cavalry, under Col. Smart, took the alarm and precipi- 
tately fled to Pilot Knob, burning all they could, leaving, however, a 
large supply of subsistence and some quartermaster’s stores. Col. 
Giddings pursued them vigorously for several miles, killing, wounding, 
and capturing a number. All the prisoners except those in hospital 
I paroled. 

On the evening of the 2oth, as ordered, the columns entered Patter- 
son. Shelby’s column encountered a Federal picket from Patterson 
and killed and captured eight or ten of them. On the morning 
of the 21st I ordered Carter to march against McNiel in the 
direction of. Bloomfield, and Shelby to march on Frederickton, sup- 
posing that McNiel would attempt to make his escape to Ironton. 
If he remained in Bloomfield, Carter would whip him ; if he attempted 
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to get to Ironton, Shelby would capture him. Shelby’s column sur- 
prised Frederickton on the morning of the 22d, and captured dis- 
patches ordering McNiel to Ironton. He was expected at Frederick- 
ton on the 22d. McNiel left Bloomfield on the 21st, abandoning and 
burning a large amount of quartermaster and commissary stores 
en route for Pilot Knob va Dallas. On the 22d he learned of Shelby’s 
column and retreated hastily toward Cape Girardeau. Carter pursued 
him, hoping to prevent his reaching there, but was too late, owing to 
high waters, marshes, and bad roads, besides having a longer route 
to march on, with horses very much worn down by forced marches 
and want of forage. £m route to Cape Girardeau, Carter with a small 
detachment charged and captured Captain Shipman and forty men of 
MeNiel’s rear-guard. I kept Shelby’s column near Frederickton 
marching daily a few miles toward Cape Girardeau, to catch McNiel 
if he marched for Ironton, and to await information from Carter — 
whose dispatch-bearers were captured by the enemy—and the 
junction of his column, and also to watch and learn of the movements 
of the Federals in the direction of Ironton. 

On the 25th I received a dispatch from Carter, stating that he had 
pursued McNiel within four miles of Cape Girardeau. [I immediately 
ordered Shelby to make a night march, about 30 miles, to Cape 
Girardeau to form junction with Carter. On arriving before the 
place and learning the Federal force in the fortifications, I deemed it 
unwise to attack and storm it. I so informed Colonel Shelby, and 
ordered him on the Jackson and Cape Girardeau road to make a 
demonstration against the enemy, whilst I withdrew Carter’s column 
by the Bloomfield road, intending to unite the two columns at Jack- 
son. Shelby’s demonstration amounted almost to an attack, and I 
deemed it necessary to bring Carter’s column up to his support. I 
moved rapidly to Shelby’s column, and on arriving I found he had 
driven the enemy’s pickets and advance forces into their works, that 
they were admirably posted, possessing great natural advantages in 
position, supported by four large forts mounted with heavy guns, 
tield artillery, and about three thousand infantry and artillery. 

As soon as the two columns had united, I withdrew them toward 
and encamped around Jackson. On the night of the 26th a force of 
about three thousand five hundred (3500) cavalry and artillery at- 
tacked Newton’s regiment, which was encamped on the Jackson and 
Frederickton road. Newton’s loss was two killed and six or eight 
wounded. In the meantime McNiel had been heavily reinforced by 
water. On the morning of the 27th I found myself between two 
forces, McNiel to the east, Vandiver td the west, prepared to attack 
me simultaneously. 

At daylight I ordered my forces in retreat southward za bridge 
over White Water, Bloomfield, and crossing St. Francis river at Chalk 
Bluff. Vandiver and McNiel with their united forces pursued me. 
My effective fighting force did not exceed three thousand five hun- 
dred (3500). The enemy had about eight thousand (4500 cavalry, 
3000 infantry, and 15 pieces of artillery). I anticipated no danger 
now, except in crossing St. Francis river, which was much swollen, 
rapid, unbridged, and no ferry-boats upon it. 
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When I commenced my retreat I ordered details of the unarmed 
and non-effective men to proceed rapidly to Chalk Bluff, under 
charge of my Division Quartermaster, to construct rafts for crossing. 
The retreat was orderly and slow. Vandiver and McNiel did not 
seem anxious for a fight. Light rear-guard fighting was of daily 
occurrence. On several occasions I offered battle when the advan 
tages in position were greatly in my favor. My object was to give 
ample time to the bridge party. 

The Division reached Chalk Bluff the evening of May ist. I dis- 
mounted the greater part of the command, selected a strong position 
about four miles from the crossing, where I formed line of battle to 
resist the advance of the enemy till my wagons, horses, and artillery 
had crossed. A little before day I quietly withdrew the men, and 
by sun-up the whole command was safely across. 

The pursuit here ceased. My loss on the expedition is some thirty 
(30) killed, sixty (60) wounded, and one hundred and twenty (120) 
missing, stragglers, perhaps captured. I gained about one hundred 
recruits and a great improvement in the number and quality of 
horses. The Federal loss must have been at least five times greater 
than mine in killed and wounded. In every instance when he made 
the attack he was repulsed. The officers and men of this command 
deserve special mention for their bravery, steadiness, and endurance. 
At no time were they in the least demoralised, but were always 
willing, even anxious to fight. 

Very respectfully, 
J. S. MaARMADUKE, 
Brig.-Gen'l Com’d's. 


A VISIT TO FRED. 
By THE OLD BACHELOR. 
c¢ E hoss is at de door, Maussa.” 

It is a remarkable peculiarity of Joe’s that he will never 
call poor “ Spartan” by his name ; he is always “the horse.” It is 
the same thing with regard to my rough terrier: he is always “the 
dog ;” never “ Shylock.” 

I cannot make out whether this arises from the fact of their being 
the only horse and dog upon the premises, and Joe’s therefore deeming 
it unnecessary to individualise them ; or from the fact of their being 
so different from the fine horses and dogs which I kept in former days, 
and his therefore esteeming them unworthy to be individualised. On 
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the whole I incline to the latter opinion. Spartan certainly could 
not stand comparison with his predecessors. He is a tall, large- 
boned bay, of an exceedingly dignified presence, though not exactly 
graceful in his motions. I bought him just after the close of the war. 
They told me he had been one of the leaders in an artillery caisson ; 
and apparently such an impression has been made upon his mind by 
the thunder of the guns, and all the “pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war,” that he utterly scorns to be moved by the “baser 
respects” of whip and spur. At his own dignified pace, whether 
walk, amble, or canter, he will go; beyond that, no persuasion, mild 
or otherwise, is of the slightest avail. It was irritating at first; in 
fact Joe has not yet learned to endure with patience this calm placidity 
of demeanor ; but “practice makes perfect” (as my old copy-book 
had it), and I have learned to submit with equanimity. 

Neither does Shylock —certainly not in Joe’s partial eyes — compare 
favorably with Quixote or Ponto. In vain do I faintly endeavor to 
excuse him on the ground that the same gentility of deportment is 
not to be expected in a rough terrier picked up by the roadside as a 
little yelping puppy: Joe sternly brands him with the crushing mono- 
syllable “tief.” It is too true: his honesty is more than suspected, 
and his agility is such that capture of the criminal is impossible. His 
ugliness is positively comical, and his absurdity and lack of dignity 
are occasionally rather fatiguing ; but he is perfectly good-natured, 
very affectionate, and moderately obedient — three qualities which, in 
my opinion, atone for many faults. 

I rose from my seat by the window when Joe made his announce- 
ment respecting “the horse,” and proceeded to buckle on my spurs, 
to brush carefully the newest of my old felt hats, to pull on my well- 
worn buckskin riding-gauntlets, and to inspect hastily the straightness 
of my necktie in the little glass of the entry hat-stand. “For Serena 
is a very particular person,” I remarked to myself, apologetically. 

Thus equipped, I stepped out into the piazza. Joe, with the bridle 
over his arm, was grimly stripping the leaves from a tough switch of 
portentous dimensions, which he handed to me without a word as I 
gained the saddle. As I gathered up the reins and settled myself, 
I noticed that in one corner of the piazza were two or three buckets 
of water, a large tub, and a scrubbing-brush. 

“Be back to tea, Sir?” asked Joe, with a side-glance at these 
articles. 

“No, Joe ; I shall take tea with Mas’ Fred this evening, so you can 
scour to your heart’s content. By-the-bye, Joe, why don’t you look 
up some smart boy about the plantation to help you, as I told you you 
could? You're not as young as you used to be.” 

Joe fumbled with the end of the crocus-bag that he had tied about 
his waist by way of hostler’s apron. “No, Maussa, I ain’¢as young 
as I used to be —dat’s de truth ; but I rather do de work myself. I 
don’t want to hab nothin’ to do wid dese yere free niggers, what is too 
fine to work, though you pays dem; and den ef you jist so much as 
looks at dem dey carries you to law.” 

“Very well then, Joe; just as you like. Lawyers are expensive.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” he said, as well pleased as if I had accorded 
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him a great benefit ; and as I rode away, the last sound I heard was 
a great swash of water over the floor. 

I had scarcely gone thirty yards when I heard the scurrying of feet 
behind me, and Shylock dashed past, turning with short joyous yelps 
and singular contortions of body to jump up at Spartan’s nose. 
That dignified individual, however, was fortunately carrying his nose 
high in the air, as usual, and was not in the least disturbed by such a 
trivial matter. I pulled up, Shylock ceased his gyrations and halted 
too, looking at me with his head on one side, his sharp ears pricked 
up, and his bright eyes shining through the long, grizzled, wiry hair 
that fell over them. 

“ Shylock,” I said, “you had better go home; you won’t enjoy 
yourself.” 

He crouched suddenly on the ground and gave a sharp bark. 

“No you won’t,” I said; “and if you are a wise dog you will go 
home at once.” 

He barked again and scampered off in a circle, coming back with 
another bark for another spring at Spartan’s nose. 

“Well, wilful men and dogs must have their way. Come on then,” 
which gracious permission threw him into ecstasies of barking and 
scampering. 

The sun was still high as I rode down the avenue, for it was well 
to allow Spartan plenty of time, though I had only four miles to go. 
The road was deserted. Not a person did I meet but one freedman, 
with a rusty gun in his hand and a large bundle on his head ; not a 
living creature did I see but a few forlorn crows that cawed from a 
cornfield as I passed, and a covey of partridges that ran along with a 
quaint pattering sound over the dry leaves by the roadside and hid 
themselves in the bushes. “What a pity I did not bring my gun!” I 
soliloquised ; “though that child Freddy would probably have shot 
himself, and all the blame would have been laid upon me. How 
Fred contrives to keep a gun in the house at all is beyond my com- 
prehension. In is piace I should be miserable all the time. Well, 
here’s the gate. Come up to it, Spartan! Whoa! Come up, you 
wretch! Where on earth has Fred found such a latch?” 

After an immense amount of spurring and coaxing and backing 
and sidling, and rubbing off of the fresh whitewash, Spartan allowed 
me to stoop over and unfasten the latch. I am bound to say it was 
a very complicated one, and it was as hard to fasten it as it had been 
to get it open—perhaps harder; so after one or two ineffectual 
attempts I uttered a hasty “Pshaw!” and putting my spurs into 
Spartan’s obdurate sides, pursued my way towards the house, hoping 
that Fred’s cattle would not be perverse enough to find it out before 
my return. As soon as I approached the outbuildings I saw a half- 
grown negro girl in a short calico dress and a very dirty apron, drop 
the bucket she was carrying to the well and run into the house at 
the top of her speed. 

“Gone to announce me—a sure sign that they see very little 
company,” I pondered. “Also, that they are not ready to receive 
guests. I do not like that. If JZ had a wife I should insist upon her 
keeping the house in such order that my guests might walk in at any 
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time without preparation. But after all it is not every man who is 
firm enough to do that.” 

Fred was waiting in the piazza to receive me. “Ah! I was right; 
the girl dd go to announce me,” I thought, as I threw Spartan’s 
bridle over the dilapidated garden-paling and walked up to the door. 
Fred shook my hand very warmly, and was leading the way into the 
house when Shylock’s quaint grizzly head obtruded itself upon his 
attention. 

“Well, Shy, old fellow!” he said, stopping to pat him. 

“Do not be alarmed,” I said; “I am not going to bring him in.” 

“Oh, it is of no consequence at all,” he rejoined ; “let him come 
in. Serena does not object to dogs, you know.” Nevertheless, 
Fred does not keep any, and I thought I espied a sensible look of 
relief upon his face when I peremptorily forbade “Shy” to enter. 

“Take a seat,” he said, drawing an arm-chair to the fire for me, 
while he placed himself in his favorite position with his back to the 
fire-place. “Serena will soon be in; she is only seeing after a few 
housekeeping matters. A remarkable woman, Forester ; better than 
rubies, you know, and all that. Her temper is really perfectly won- 
derful ; nothing ever puts her out. I never saw anything like it in 
my life. And such a wonderful head for business as she has, too ; yet 
she is none of your managing women: she is constantly giving up 
her own way. Positively, I sometimes feel ashamed of my own selfish- 
ness in allowing her to do it!” 

“ Ah, yes: she is a very fine woman ; very,” I remarked. 

“Why, Forester,” he continued, “it is a constant source of wonder 
to me how you unfortunate old bachelors exist at all. Now, to take 
a single instance: in the matter of buttons there is no saying what a 
comfort she is. Five times a day I may take buttonless garments to 
her, and in two minutes they are all sewed on; and nota word of 
complaint about the interruption, no matter how busy she may be — 
only the sweetest of smiles.” 

“Come, Fred,” I said, “it is very admirable in Serena, but I will 
not have insinuations cast upon the absent. I cannot believe that 
your mother or Miss Maud or Miss Jessie ever frowned when you 
carried buttonless garments to them.” 

“Oh no, I suppose not, of course ; only—but now I come to 
think of it, I do not remember ever going to mother or the girls to 
have buttons sewed on; certainly not more than once or twice. It 
is very strange, but the buttons did not seem to come off in those 
days.” 

“Ah!” I said. 

He twirled his moustache and looked meditatively at the toes of 
his boots. 

Presently he looked up and said: “ By-the-bye, Forester, did you 
bring your pipe? I don’t smoke now, you know, so I have none to 
offer you, but you need not mind smoking. Serena, as you know, 
does not object to it.” 

“Thank you, Fred, I believe I will reserve my pipe to beguile my 
homeward journey. Do you know I never thought you could give 
up smoking entirely, you were so fond of it.” 
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“Yes, I have given it up entirely; in fact, for some years,” he 
said, plunging his hands deeper into his pockets. “You see I used 
to smoke a good deal at first; but when little Freddy was two or 
three months old, and began to notice things a little, Serena thought 
that perhaps it would be as well for me to give it up, because it was 
setting him such a bad example.” 

The imitative individual alluded to, on hearing his name men- 
tioned, crawled out from under the sofa, where he had been per- 
sonating a lion in his den, and taking up his station too before the 
fire, with his hands in the pockets of his first knickerbockers, endeav- 
ored to look as much like Fred as possible. 

“You see,” Fred added, patting the short silky curls, “children do 
notice a great deal, and it is a peculiarity of theirs that they will 
always imitate what is wrong and never what is right.” 

“T am not sure that that peculiarity is confined to children, Fred,” 
I said; “and smoking, to my old bachelor eyes, is a very venial 
sin.” 

“In men, granted,” returned Fred, “very venial, and very pleasant ; 
but Serena thinks it is terrible for a doy to learn to smoke, and so 
do I.” 

Little Freddy laughed and nodded, as much as to say that he knew 
all about it. 

“OQ wise and prudent Fred, do you suppose that at your son’s 
tender age —” 

But the door opened and the entrance of the placid, and smiling 
Serena cut short the words of temptation. She greeted me cordially, 
and began to talk pleasantly and cheerfully, as she always does, 
though when the visit is over I cannot always remember what she 
has been talking about. Still it zs all very pleasant, and Serena is a 
very fine woman. 

On this occasion, however, I do remember that we were engaged 
in a rather interesting discussion of some fresh piece of eccentricity 
shown by a new neighbor of ours, when Freddy, as if acting under a 
sudden inspiration, stepped up to me and made the demand, “ Old 
man, dim me some tack.” 

Now I acknowledge that my hair is gray, and that I am no longer 
young, still it is not pleasant to have the fact thrust upon one by the 
rising generation. “Myson,” I said with dignity, “I have not a tack 
with me.” 

“No, no: ¢ack/” he repeated, pounding with his fists upon my 
knee. 

“T have not any tacks, son,” I said helplessly ; “ what do you want 
them for?” 

“ Ta-a-ack //” he screamed, pounding away ; and I really began to 
fee] quite nervous. 

“Oh, he means zfs,” explained Serena. “Do you not remember 
that once you brought him some hickory nuts, and it was such a 
pleasure to him to crack them? That is what he means. sn’? it 
clever of him? No, darling, the old man has no “ack for Freddy 
to-day, but he will bring you some next time.” 

This assurance was not sufficient to carry conviction to Freddy’s 
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mind, so he proceeded to institute a strict search in all my pockets. 
Fred and Serena were not at all disconcerted—to be sure, the 
embarrassing onslaught was made upon me, and not upon them —so 
they continued the conversation ; but for myself, I was so much occu- 
pied in shifting my keys, pen-knife, pocket-book, handkerchief, and 
spectacles from pocket to pocket to escape the ravages of the little 
predatory fingers, that I am afraid my replies flew sometimes very 
wide of the mark. At length, when I managed for an instant to 
lose consciousness of the nimble fingers and to gain consciousness 
of the conversation, I found to my amazement that it had come 
round to Maximilian and Juarez. Perhaps I 4oked puzzled, for Fred 
suddenly swooped down upon his son and heir and bore him off to 
the other side of the fire-place just as he was abstracting some gun- 
caps from my vest-pocket. In the struggle, for Fred junior stood up 
manfully for his plunder, some of the caps were scattered on the 
floor. Fred stooped to pick them up, and the young pirate, being 
thus released, made a sudden raid upon his mother’s work-basket, 
possessed himself of a pair of sharp-pointed scissors, and fled. 

“Oh, Frederick! he has got the scissors!” cried Serena, clasping 
her large, smooth, white hands together tragically. “ Pease take 
them away from him before he stabs himself!” 

Fred obediently gave chase, but the room was so encumbered with 
rows of chairs set out “to play horse with” that there was no fair 
running, and it was some moments before the capture was made. As 
Fred raised the laughing prisoner aloft with one hand, while with the 
other he wrested the scissors from his grasp, his foot came down upon 
one of the scattered caps, which immediately went off like a pistol. 
Fred jumped, Serena screamed, and Freddy’s laughter was quickly 
turned into shrieks, but whether of anger or of terror it was not easy 
to decide. I inclined —and still incline —to the opinion that it was 
the former ; Serena of course believed it the latter, and endeavored 
to soothe his “terror” in some tongue unknown to me. Among the 
chaos of apparently endearing epithets, however, I occasionally dis- 
tinguished my own name, or at least my sodriguet of “old man ”— 
and not accompanied by the most flattering of adjectives. 

It was awkward —at least for me. Of course I should not have 
heeded the screaming child, but should have continued talking to 
Fred about the weather, or the crops, or the freedmen ; but I could 
not. I could not even remember whether it had been cold or warm 
that morning. Each successive shriek of the child seemed to stab 
my ears ; yet that hardened Fred made some remark, I believe, about 
his having “good lungs.” Heavens! 

I do not know what I should have done if a diversion had not been 
made at that moment by a fearful crash of china in the back entry. 
Fred went off with rapid strides to the scene of action; Serena set 
down her “terrified darling” and hastened after, leaving me to 
confront Freddy alone. I trembled for what he might do; but he 
seemed to ignore my presence, for he stopped crying immediately, 
walked to his mother’s basket, took the scissors, and retired quietly 
through the opposite door. I did not interfere. 

In a minute or two Fred and Serena returned. Fred planted 
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himself with his back to the fire, twirled his moustache fiercely, and 
ejaculated: “ Confound it!” 

Serena seated herself quietly and took up her work again, remark- 
ing placidly: “It zs very provoking. Only think, Mr. Forester: a 
dozen plates, a soup-tureen, and two corner-dishes ! ” 

“ Broken to atoms!” growled Fred. “It all comes of your keeping 
that careless girl about the house.” 

“No, Frederick ; it was not the poor thing’s fault this time. The 
tray was too heavy for her ; she could not help it.” 

“Who filled it? Why couldn’t she carry one piece at a time? it 
would have been less expensive to replace, at least.” 

“Let us be thankful it is no worse, dear,” she answered gently ; 
“it might have been one of the children. And when you are buying 
a new set, it will be early as cheap to get the nice French-China 
double set that I admired so much. A few dollars more or less will 
not signify much.” 

I thought Fred would have muttered something about “those con- 
founded freedmen,” for their letting the grass ruin his crop every 
year is the bane of his life ; but instead he gave me a look as if to 
say: ‘What an angel!” 

I could not think it angelic. It gave me a cold shudder, for it 
reminded me of some awful, remorseless fate stalking steadily towards 
its end, not to be bribed or turned aside by any considerations of 
weal or woe. 

Nothing was said for a few moments, and at length I ventured to 
break the silence. 

“Fred, where did you pick up such a latch as the one on your gate? 
I could hardly open it ; and, to tell you the truth, I could not shut it 
at all. It is inhospitable, man!” 

“Couldn’t fasten it? no: that is the only bad thing about it. I 
give you my word, Serena has had a little boy down there six times 
already to-day to shutit. It was Serena’s idea ; and it zs an excellent 
latch, too, for when it is once fastened securely nothing can open it. 
That was what charmed her, for she said that now the cows and pigs 
would be kept out of the yard ; but those confounded freedmen never 
will shut it—they say they can’t—and the consequence is that the 
cows are always in the yard. Yes, and in the garden too; for, as 
Serena said, a new latch for the yard gate was cheaper than a new 
paling for the garden.” 

“ Ah, it is of no use to put improvements on the place,” observed 
Serena. “If they had had an old piece of rope to tie it with, I believe 
they would have preferred it.” 

“The latch is ornamental at least,” I remarked, for I saw some- 
thing was expected of me, and I was desirous of combining complli- 
ment with truth as far as it was possible. 

“It is: it has the great merit of combining use and ornament ; but 
I am afraid we shall be obliged to put a piece of rope too, to please 
those impracticable freedmen.” 

This was said resignedly with a half-sigh, as if she had made up 
her mind that happiness was not to be sought for in this world, but 
still it was of no use to complain. Then looking round she asked: 
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“ What has become of Freddy? In his fright he must have run away 
and hidden himself. Frederick, do go and see if you can find the 
poor child.” 

“The little rogue is so quiet that I fear he is engaged in some 
terrible piece of mischief—something quite beyond the bounds of 
forgiveness,” remarked Fred, rising as he spoke. 

Just then a low whimper came from the piazza, succeeded by a 
little nervous chuckling sound betokening triumph. I guessed what 
was up and hurried out after Fred. The first thing that greeted our 
eyes was poor Shylock standing with drooping tail, the picture of 
misery ; while on the other side Freddy, armed with the abstracted 
scissors, was busily snipping away in dangerous proximity to his ears. 
The floor beneath was thickly strewn with locks of stiff grizzled hair. 
All of Fred’s politeness could not keep him from bursting into a fit 
of laughter as the half-shorn, miserable-looking Shylock broke away 
from his oppressor, and presented the most jagged side of himself 
for inspection and commiseration. Level plains, as it were, shorn 
down to the very skin, alternated with patches of bristly forest all 
over the poor animal. I suppose it was a good joke, but I could 
not laugh. Fred, seeing my grave face, picked up the urchin and 
carried him in. I secretly and savagely hoped that he would have 
been reproved with a gentle slap or two; but Serena smiled placidly 
and told him he was a naughty boy —to his great amusement. 

“ By-the-bye, Forester has not seen the baby yet,” said Fred, as a 
series of screams, more shrill and scarcely less protracted than 
Freddy’s, proceeded from the nursery. 

“No; and I should Ze to see him,” I said faintly ; but another 
shriek caused me to add more bravely, “that is, when he has done 
crying.” 

There was a slight sound at the door; it was opened — closed — 
opened a little again. 

“What is it? Come in!” called Fred. 

The negro girl with the dirty apron presented herself hesitatingly, 
and said: “ Please, Miss Serena, de baby have scalded hisself.” 

Then came a general rush upstairs: Serena first, then Fred, next 
myself, and lastly little Freddy, toiling on in the rear, one step at a 
time. 

Marvellous indeed were the sounds that proceeded from that baby’s 
throat as he lay back in his cradle shrieking, but there were no signs 
of a burn perceptible. The negro girl, who had been put to flight by 
the impetuosity of our progress upstairs, was recaptured and ques- 
tioned: “ How was the baby scalded ?” 

“Law, Mas’ Fred, I dunno. I jist put down de cup wid some hot 
water on de table, and he ketch arter it, and it upset, and den he 
holler.” 

“Well,” said Fred, “nobody hurt this time. Come, Forester, let 
us go back to the parlor.” 

“Let me wish Serena good-evening first,” I said; “it is time for 
me to be journeying homewards.” 

“ Good evening,” she said, stretching out her left hand to me — she 
was holding the baby with the other —“ and do come again soon. I 
don’t wish Fred’s friends to give him up because he is married.” 
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“Good-bye,” said Fred as I mounted my horse ; “ do come oftener. 
Just drop in to dinner or to tea as often as you feel like it.” 

“Thank you,” I said ; “as often as I can,” and I looked involun- 
tarily towards poor shivering Shylock. ‘Come over yourself, Fred : 
I never see you now. Bring your gun; you might find some game.” 

“Well, I would, but the lock of my gun is broken. Freddy got 
hold of it one day ; luckily it was not loaded. But some day, when 
the horse has nothing to do, I wi// come, and bring Freddy with me. 
He is so fond of you, Forester. Good-night.” 

I rode slowly away in the gathering twilight, with the crestfallen 
Shylock trotting at my horse’s heels ; and the burden of my thoughts 
was: “Poor Fred!” 

The gate was open, and Fred’s perverse cattle had found it out, of 
course. Half a dozen of them, and twice as many pigs, were wan- 
dering over the yard, to the great injury of Serena’s “improvements.” 
However, I did not feel called upon to set the world to rights in this 
particular, so I prudently kept my eyes fixed on a point of the horizon 
directly in front of me. 

The ride home was not a pleasant one, strictly speaking. The 
evening air was chilly, and there was no agreeable prospect of hot 
coffee and a cheerful fire awaiting me — only damp floors and a cold 
hearth ; for Joe would not expect me home until two or three hours 
later. Neither was the retrospect of the afternoon sufficiently 
pleasing to atone for the anticipated discomforts. Altogether, my 
mind was in a slightly ruffled state, and the sight of my faithful and 
disfigured Shylock trotting meekly along did not tend to compose it. 
The stars were out by the time I reached Hunter’s Hill. Everything 
was dark, as I had expected ; and Joe did not make his appearance 
until after repeated shouts. Spartan walked off to the stable by 
himself when I dismounted— it is his one accomplishment — and 
Joe bustled about, striking a light and kindling the fire. “Get me 
some coffee, Joe: I changed my mind about staying out to tea.” 

“Hab some ready in a minute, Sir. I t’ought dem Mas’ Fred’s 
chillun —” 

But he got no further, for Shylock crept out from under the table 
and advanced into the light. Joe dropped the lightwood-knot he was 
just about to push into the fire and held up his hands. “ Law sakes! 
what is come to de dog? Dis is nothin’ but dem Mas’ Fred’s chil- 
lun!” (Joe has a holy horror of the destructive propensities of 
children). ‘Come yere, dog! turn round.” 

Shylock exhibited himself with the air of a martyr. “It is unpar- 
donable, Joe,” I said. “I don’t know what to do with him. The 
dog himself labors under a consciousness of his disfigurement.” 

“Dat’s true, Sir,” returned Joe, who always agrees with long 
words. 

He turned Shylock round again thoughtfully. “ Maussa, why 
don’t you shave him all to match? Mebbe he might feel more 
comfortable.” 

“TI think he would, Joe ; bring the shears.” 

Joe brought the great sheep-shears, also two old newspapers. , 
These were spread carefully upon the floor, and the trembling Shy- 
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lock was placed upon them. I held him steady while Joe went down 
upon his knees, and for a few minutes the only sound that broke the 
silence was the sharp click of the shears. At length Joe ejaculated 
“Dere!” and Shylock stepped off his newspaper a perfect dandy 
among dogs. 

I lit an extra candle when I had finished my coffee, and sat down 
to read, hoping thus to bury in oblivion my wrongs and woes, past, 
present, and to come; but in vain. I could not compose my mind to 
a book for the rest of the evening, for I kept asking myself — and it is 
a question that still puzzles me —“ Does Fred like it?” 


ANNE S. DEas. 








HAMLET AND MACBETH REPRESENTATIVE TYPES 
OF GENIUS. 


HE test of all enduring genius is its universality. True 

beauty is catholic, many-sided, Protean, for the heart of the 
woman as well as the mind of the man, for worker and singer, for 
prince and peasant. It knows neither race nor kindred nor station ; 
else it cannot endure when the morning splendors break up high over 
all the land. 

In Shakspeare we find this. King and clown, lover and warrior, 
all things and persons of this common earth, of fairy realms, and that 
dim region far beyond the border-land of death, come trooping at his 
call, and move before us, living, breathing, palpable presences, strong 
with a power which no rolling years tear from them. But not one 
wields a more subtle influence than the gracious and sorrowful spirit 
of Hamlet, too gentle for his dark doom; for in him we feel the 
quick, susceptible nature of genius, its fitful temperament of check- 
ered gloom and glory, its ineffable yearnings after far-off lights, its 
raptures, and alas! its jarrings and wounds in this dull common 
sphere. We feel it also in the parallel character of Macbeth ; but 
with a difference. In Hamlet it is as yet pure; but in Macbeth 
stained and heavily clogged with guilt—a sun still, but one that sets 
behind fierce clouds of doom. Yet the points of parallelism are 
many and striking. The supernatural element, the looking beyond 
and above Nature, the insight into the world within which some call 
foresight, stands forth in both—as in all souls that walk burdened 
with the immortal seership of our race. For while the common 
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minds of earth dwell ever on the surface, and see only the outer 
covering and husk of life, to these it is given to penetrate the interior 
and central existence, the core, rich with sap and glowing with 
warmth of color. Only the soul that sings on within itself hears life’s 
unsung melodies, her hidden rhythms and cadences. For the law of 
“like unto like” is still dominant: truth is revealed but to the 
truthful, love to the loving ; and only to those who are crowned with 
some faint lingering ray from the old Eden-glories of mankind, when 
their poets were their prophets also, is given the heritage of the Inner 
Sanctuary, the Paradise of the fair ideal — 


“ Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly.” 


“Here sit they, shaping wings to fly.” On these untroubled seas 
where no storm beats, in this untrodden world, the poet, as a new 
Columbus, wanders, “all in the morn and liquid dew of youth.” He 
is lord of a realm whence old age and care and disappointment are 
forever banished. On the faces that smile around him are no frowns, 
no wrinkles ; from their red lips float no sighs to stir its mellow, 
golden atmosphere. For the light of the ideal is like moonlight, con- 
cealing most where it most seems to reveal. All scars and blemishes, 
all gross and unsightly things, melt away in its glamour; and the 
long lines of darkness and shadow grow into a magical intershadowing 
of all these quivering and fairy lights, and make them brighter. Or 
it is like the purple and golden-tinted airs of autumn overlying long 
mountain ranges, and softly suffused into the blue sky overhead. 
Such a scene I once saw with a friend on the last bright day of 
summer. We had been speaking of a poetic soul which had at last 
passed over earth’s troubled waters into eternity’s quiet haven ; and as 
we looked through happy tears upon -this visible benediction of 
mountain and meadow, clothed in this radiant air in which all the 
roughness of the far-winding and steep-ascending path, all the rugged- 
ness of rock and bare declivity had vanished away, we thought that 
such might be the memory of life here to all who entered heaven. 
But to those who possess ideality, this is also given now, for a 
time ; but there is no permanent abiding therein. ‘They are called 
from these “thoughts beyond the reaches of the soul” back into the 
glare and clamor of the every-day world. With loud knockings at 
the gate come care and distrust, petty annoyances, mockings and 
jeers of little minds, and hardest of all, the jarring discord between 
the within and without. From the high ecstasy of conception they 
fall into a cold, blank state, where obstacles hamper and imperfections 
mock them. They, like Paul, have seen the vision and heard the 
divine words, but the men about them stare, wondering and dull, 
having heard but a voice of uncomprehended import; nor are they 
themselves exempt from this lower state. This mood, when the glory 
of art becomes a mere mixture of colors and paints ; the melody of 
divinest music, the pathos of immortal cadences, but as “the sound- 
ing brass and the tinkling cymbal ;” when their wings drop heavy, 
and they fall like Icarus to earth — is, to their sensitive and delicately 
attuned spirts, acutest torture. So suffered Hamlet when he said: 
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“This goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; 
this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave, overhanging 
firmament, this majestical roof, fretted with golden fires —why, it 
appears no other thing to me than a foul and pestilential congregation 
of vapors! What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason, 
how infinite in faculties—in form and moving how express and 
admirable ; in action how like an angel ; in apprehension how like a 
god !—the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals ; and yet to 
me what is this quintessence of dust?” Or when before he cries out: 


“O God, O God! 
How weary, stale, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
Fie on’t! Oh fie! ’tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely.” 


So too Macbeth, “lying upon the torture of the mind in restless 
ecstasy,” in that, of all the complaints of man, most pathetic and 
mournful utterance — 


“I have lived long enough; my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf.” 


And again, in that dread mood of a fallen angel, he half mocks at, 
half laments over his own empty and barren life — 


“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
(Mark the dull monotone — like a tolling bell — of the measure) 


Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 
In this there breathes a more bitter scorn than Hamlet’s, a more 
hopeless despair, for here the spring of life, the purity of the heart, 
is gone. In Hamlet, and in all who long for the higher lights that 
shine above them, tears become “such as angels weep;” their 
“attributes of woe” crown them “like glories ;” and this deep 
-yearning prophesies unto them a fulfilment of desire in the white 
calm of that hereafter which broods like a great sheltering peace over 
the mists and clouds of this lower world. It is a far-off reflected 
radiance from this strange ineffable sun which gleams into these 
poetic souls with a deep longing for rest—rest and repose forever 
in its central and still glory. Even those who have forfeited it know 
the sweetness of its tranquillity and hunger for its sleep — 


“innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher of life’s feast —” 
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And even that sleep which “after life’s fitful fever” we sleep well, 
when — 
“Treason has done its worst; nor steel nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further —” 


For this rest Hamlet pines also — 


“To die —to sleep—no more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
The flesh is heir to— 


(Then with such a longing !)— 


— tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished!” 


It is this weariness of all life’s raging and tempestuous billows that 
makes him turn with such relief to Horatio’s calm and fixed snz/and 
nature :— 
“Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 

She hath sealed thee for herself. 

Give me that man that is not passion’s slave, 

And I will wear him 

In my heart’s core—ay, in my heart of hearts, 

As I do thee!” 


For this warfare of two natures, this divided life, this duality of will, 
is amarked concomitant of genius. From Paul to Shakspeare, on each 
lofty brow we see scars of the life-long struggle. ‘“ For what I would 
that do I not; but what I hate, that do I.” In every awakened soul 
the angel and the brute in man contend with a contest which is an 
issue unto death or life ; and the higher the nature the fiercer are its 
struggles and agonies. The sweat of blood was upon the Divine 
brow. 

There is after all no deeper temptation, no acuter agony, than this, 
in which “I will” wars with “I will not”—twin-born desire and 
aversion struggling like Zarah and Pharez in the womb of a Tamar- 
like destiny. The fate which they yearn for with tears and yearnings 
unutterable through the night of emptiness, they shrink from with 
horror as it rises up face to face before them. Like Hamlet, such 
minds argue ever — 


‘Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them.” 
Or like Macbeth, they linger irresolute, till the coarser, common 
minds taunt their infirmity, while they still murmur with faltering lips — 
“If ’twere done — when ’tis done, then ’twere well ’twere done quickly . . . 
If but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of Time, 
We’d jump the life to come.” 
But this sense of consequences, a perception which lower minds 
greatly lack, this “‘nextness” of thought which in a healthy state 
leads on from light to light, from strength to strength, oftener is 
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perverted into a weakness which paralyses their power and holds 


them back, until — 
“The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn away, 
And lose the name of action.” 


The more gloriously are they at first endowed with — 


“Such large discourse, 
Looking before and after,” 


the gloomier and more distorted are the shadows which loom around 
them, either frightening them from the goal or driving them desperately 
upon their ruin, when these noble faculties, “this capability and god- 
like reason” are left to moulder unused, or worse still, are misused 
for a low and ignoble end. This is more surely the result if, as in 
the case of Macbeth, woman’s influence be used to deter from the 
good or incite to the evil, stimulating into premature growth the 
earthy and creeping desires of his sensual nature —rather than 
Ophelia-like, unconsciously, in a soft and tender silence, drawing the 
soul away from thoughts of ill or wrong. For to this is evidently 
to be ascribed Hamlet’s delay in regard to his uncle’s murder, although 
man-like he is utterly blind to the tender memories within him, and 
their subtle but powerful influence. 

The poetic temperament, which contains so much of the feminine 
element, is peculiarly swayed by the perceptive and more emotional 
nature of woman. The mother and wife, or the first beloved of 
youth, are to them sibyls and soothsayers, holding within their hands 
the books of destiny. Although genius be perchance denied to 
woman in its highest sense, of her it is born, and by her moulded and 
tinged with its enduring life-colors. From them they gain a deeper 
faith, a more living perception of the life within and above us. Yet 
this too may be perverted into a morbid self-analysis, like Hamlet 
questioning if the spirit that moves him be from heaven or hell ; 
wondering, seeking, shrinking back, fluctuating between this and that 
thought until the opportunity is past and the time gone by forever. 
All feelings, all hopes, all desires fade in the hands of this evil mood. 
For the delicate and airy fancies, the subtle and tender emotions of 
youth, are but “infants of the spring,” or as “violets in the dawn of 
primy nature.” 

“Forward, not permanent; sweet, not lasting ; 


For perfume and suffiance of a moment; 
No more.” 


In such untender investigation the bright dust is brushed from the 
frail wing, the dew from the blossom, and bruised and crushed they 
fall into dust. 

It is the truest philosophy —if the pleasure be innocent — which 
prompts us to think not, but enjoy. The time comes when enjoy- 
ment must be sought, and thought comes unbidden. When the age 
of delight is gone, then succeeds the age of remembrance ; and as 
sensations are keenest in the higher natures, so are their records in 
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memory most vividly enduring. If a life of sin and reckless ill-doing 
lies behind them, there are no waters of Lethe, no “ sweet oblivious 
antidote,” no nepenthe, for these “written troubles of the brain.” 

It is an awful truth that the soul’s memory is eternal ; that there is 
no grave so deep in the mind but these “ phantoms of the past” shall 
rise again and again. They haunt us “in the stillness of the night, 
in the winds, in the fire, in the slow revolving years.” The familiar 
voice sings through the crowded street as we walk the old, old song — 
so gay once, but with such a pathos now, a sob might seem the 
merrier. ‘The once dear hands, the beloved lips, are near us forever. 
What touch, what kiss, can thrill like theirs! The nerves and fibres 
of our mortal nature glow with them yet. In this “still garden of 
the soul,” no flower fades, no leaf falls. O thou loved of my first 
life — for when had I lived ere I knew thee? since we “count our life 
by heart-throbs, not by years ”— thou fair young heads over which a 
halo plays perpetually: the smile never fades from thy still lips nor 
the summer from thy dear eyes! Thou wilt never reproach, never 
desert me ; thy beauty will never grow dim with tears nor shadows 
of our late evening — thou art mine forever! In the cold gray dawn 
thou art with me still, and thy tender hands are close clasped in mine. 
Ever an invisible and silent presence, thou standest by my side, and 
I, knowing and feeling thee, find thus an inner sanctuary from great 
troubles and petty cares. 

For we dreamers, kindred, and alike “born in the land of mystery,” 
have this advantage over so-called practical men of dollars and cents : 
we have always this bright temple where we may enter and be at rest. 
Jean Paul, a leader and prince among our race, has said, “ Memory 
is the only Paradise out of which we can never be driven.” Though 
“the children of Alice call Bertram father,” we are not without 
comfort. The beauty, the youth, and the freshness of love, which may 
fade for him, endure for us unchangeably. For the spirit, the dead are 
the truly living, and those far-off are present and near forever. Love 
never loses its own; and he who loves beauty and is heir to this 
heritage of glory, the fair ideal, sees in a wilderness its countless 
domes and “forms of light ;” and in his chillest winter-time, eterna! 
spring clothes all things with the pomp and “flush of May.” 


E. F. M. 
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AN UNNOTICED CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE. 


ERCY and truth have met together ; righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other.— Ps. LXxxv. Io. 
This alliterative and almost identical ending (in effect, if not in 
fact, rhyme) can be traced back to its source in the Hebrew, where it 
is a pure rhyme, as it is also in six of the appended versions. 


WID) MON)-- TON 
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Hesed ve-emeth niphegashoo 
Zedek ve-shalom nashakoo. 


In the Greek of the LXX., commonly called the Septuagint, we 
have a like rhythmical sense of this meeting and osculation, expressed 
by a metrical cadence and a pure rhyme: 


ed . > id , . 
Enrsos xar Garver ovvytyoay 
Acxavoowyn xau Etpryy xatepianoar. 


Eleos kai alétheia sunétésan 
Dikaiosuné kai eiréné katephilésan. 
VERSIO VULGATA. 
Misericordia et veritas obviavérunt 
Sibi; justitia et pax osculate sunt. 

VERS. HEB. HIERON. 

(St. Ferome’s Version.) 
Misericordia et veritas occurérunt, 
Justitia et pax deosculatz sunt. 

ITALIAN. 

(Versione da Giovanni Diodati.) 
Benignita, e verita s’incontreranno 
Insieme ; giustizia, e pace, si bucerrano. 

SPANISH. 

(Za Biblia Sagruda traducida en Espanol.) 
La misericordia, y la verdad se encontraron, 
La justicia y la paz se besdron. 

FRENCH. 
La bonté et la vérité se sont rencontrées, 


La justice et la paix se sont entrebaisées. 


Here the repetition of the rhyme (in the European languages at 
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least) comes to an end, but not by any means the influence of the 
rhythm. It is a curious fact that through all the languages related 
by origin, form and construction to the language of the Septuagint, 
runs not only a sense of the Hebrew rhythm but also of the rhyme ; 
the reflection of which was first caught in the Greek, repeated in its 
derivative language the Latin, and again produced in all the modern 
languages of Latin origin. 

In the Gothic languages (if we may sanction the old abuse of the 
word Gothic) the impression made by the Hebrew on the Greek, and 
by the Greek on the Latin and its derivative tongues, is of course 
much weaker, but is clearly discernible by an ear at all cultivated in 
the consonances of either verse or prose. The rhythm is marked 
and easily detected, but the rhyme somewhat imperfectly indicated : 
just as in the English version, “ Mercy and truth have met together ; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 


GERMAN. 
(Luther’s Version.) 


Dass Treue und Liebe sich begegnen, 
Gerechtigkeit und eintracht sich kiissen. 


DuTCH. 


De goedestierenheid en waarheid 
Zullen elkander ontmoeten,— 
De geregtigheid en vrede 
Zullen elkander kussen. 


We have. not the means of pursuing this curious rhythmical echo 
any farther through the labyrinth of modern languages into which the 
Bible has been translated. We have at hand, however, a Swedish 
version in which, suppressing the adverb, the last three syllables in 
each member of the sentence seem to form a consonance, if not a 
rhyme: 

** At godhet och trohet molas 
tilsamman, 
Rattfardighet och frid kyssas.” 


The adverb is thrown into a line by itself in order to exhibit a concord 
which we think in spite of it must be obvious to the Scandinavian ear. 

A young lady, who amongst her female contemporaries might be 
for erudition that loved pupil of Ascham, on reading the above, uttered 
the startling opinion that if we could get back to the infancy of any 
language, we should find Mother Goose as predominant as she is now 
in the nursery, Hail Mother Goose, or rather Goose-foot, la Mére 
Patte d’Oie, by original and veridical tradition, Queen of Sheba! 
Can it be that there was a time when the Greeks made rhymes ; and 
at some immemorial period did they throw off your shackles, great 
anserine mother, and begin to speak the language of the gods, of 
Homer’s gods at least? and is the slavery to rhyme, though abject 
and absolute only amongst the French, due wherever it prevails to 
the comparative infancy of the modern tongues? Does the opinion of 
our “Lady Jane” find corroboration in the fact that languages which 
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in their power and prime would bear no chains but those noble re- 
straints of measure and time, in which they could move with ease and 
dignity, do in their senility or second childhood show a tendency to 
lapse (or relapse) into rhyme? Witness the Latin verses and monkish 
rhymes of the Middle Ages. And even Erasmus found the example 
so contagious that in quoting the proverb JVovus rex, novus lex, he 
does not correct the Latin, for that would mar the rhyme, but con- 
tents himself with the mild protest that it is zon fam vanum, quam 
parum Latinum. 

The fact that great things have been written in rhymes does not 
diminish the evidence or remove the impression of their essentially 
infantile character. Hercules with his distaff is still Hercules. The 
grace and ease of superior strength were doubtless visible in Achilles 
when the “ swift-footed,” trammelled with their own attire, ran races 
with the daughters of Lycomedes. 

W. W. L. 


WOODS, AND THEIR RELATION TO TEMPERATURE, 
FERTILITY OF SOIL AND COMFORT. 


N our own Western country the uncertainty of the weather, the 

heavy rains and long droughts, the sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, are well known, and the scarcity of wood on our large prairies 
is also known ; but they are known as two isolated facts that bear no 
relation to each other. ‘To indicate the existence of such a relation- 
ship, and to prove generally the influence of wood and forest upon 
climate, fertility of soil and general wealth and well-being of the 
inhabitants, is the object of this paper. 

The Roman historians describe that rough and inhospitable region 
which their armies found in their victorious march north of the Alps 
as a cold country in which oats and barley alone could be raised, and 
where fruit-trees and grape-vines would only grow in some particu- 
larly favored localities. It was a rare thing to meet with a small 
tract of land under cultivation; forests and swamps abounded 
everywhere. Such was the country north of the Alps; such was 
Germany during the time of the Roman Empire. Since, the forests 
have been partly eradicated, and with the woods naturally the 
morasses have disappeared; the climate has become milder, the 
soil more fertile. 

On the other hand the ancient historians tell us of the fertility of 
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Greece, Italy, and Spain, while to-day the traveller through these 
countries finds everywhere large barren tracts of land, dismal deserts 
instead of their former fertility. Springs and brooks have wholly 
disappeared ; rivers have dwindled down to rivulets. It rains seldom ; 
and when it does, the water falls in torrents, devastating the fields 
instead of reviving them. The result is what would be obtained by a 
gardener who condemned a plant to a month of drought and then 
bestowed the long arrears of irrigation in one fatal drench. 

In France, the Revolution swept away all the forests that belonged 
to the Church and the Crown to pay the debt of the country. Since 
then tracts of country formerly fertile have become useless for 
agricultural purposes. The summers are now hot and arid, and 
even the rivers dry up; while at times, as in 1857, heavy rains swell 
the Rhone, Loire, and Garonne rivers to such a height that the whole 
country around is inundated. These changes, so fraught with disaster, 
scientific Frenchmen agree in attributing to the almost total absence 
of wood in these provinces. 

Humboldt, in his American travels, found in Venezuela, in the 
valley of Aragua, a lake of considerable extent surrounded by 
mountains. For the last thirty years past the inhabitants had noticed 
a gradual decrease and diminution of this lake. From old manu- 
scripts it appears that the city of New Valencia was in 1555 only 
three miles distant from it, while at the time of Humboldt’s visit the 
distance was seven miles. Small hills that then bore plantations, 
are in these documents chronicled as islands. In 1796 new islands 
made their appearance, and a fort formerly built on an island became 
a peninsula. The inhabitants had a theory that the lake had found 
a subterraneous outlet to the ocean, but Humboldt could see no reason 
for such an interpretation of the phenomenon, and upon inquiry he 
easily understood the cause. The surrounding mountains had been 
gradually cleared of their woodland, and with the forest the water in 
the lake decreased. Subsequently, in 1820, M. Boussingault, a French 
savant, visited the same valley. He found many plantations under 
water. The islands of 1796 had become shallow places in the lake, 
endangering navigators. The little fort was once more an island. 
The brooks and rivers, lately dry for six months of the year, now ran 
with water all the year. In 1800 the inhabitants had feared the dis 
appearance of their lake ; in 1820 they were frightened by its growth. 
During those twenty years the South American States had cut loose 
from the mother-country ; civil wars had more than decimated the 
population ; no more forest had been cleared ; on the contrary, nobody 
interfering, the hot sun of the tropical climate had quickly raised 
a new spontaneous vegetation, a new forest ; and with the forest the 
water had returned. f 

In New Grenada, the valley Ubaté is near two lakes which formed 
but one only a century ago, and the waves rolled once where now rich 
corn-fields blossom. Old hunters confirm Boussingault’s hypothesis 
that formerly there was a great forest in the neighborhood. FEast of 
this valley there is the Lake Fouquené, which towards the end of the 
last century extended about six miles in length and four miles in 
width. A Bishop of Panama, 200 years before that time, describes it 
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as a lake forty miles long and eighteen miles wide. At that period it 
was surrounded by an impenetrable forest, which afterwards was cut 
down to serve as building material and fuel for the Salines of Laosa 
and Eneurera. 

In South America, where the country is denuded of trees, the rainy 
season does not set in with such regularity as in other tropical 
countries. In the immense forest along the Orinoco, the rains are 
disastrously heavy and continuous. On the road from Panama, south- 
ward of the bay of Capica to the provinces of Choco and Esmeralda, 
we meet with impenetrable forests traversed by innumerable streams 
and rivers ; the popular saying is correct that there is no day without 
rain in Choco. On the contrary, towards Payta, where the sandy and 
rocky soil allows but a sparse vegetation, rain is almost a wonder ; and 
at the time of Boussingault there had been no rain for seventeen years. 
In the whole country from Sachan to Lima, rain is as scarce as trees. 
And in our own Western States the sudden changes of weather are 
as well known as the sudden and heavy rains, and as the long droughts 
in summer. 

These facts tend to show what part woods and forests play in the 
economy of Nature. Our intention now is to explain the casual 
relation of these facts, which is a duplicate one, namely: 1. It does 
not rain where there are no trees or other vegetation ; 2. There is no 
vegetation where there is norain. So it is everywhere in Nature: 
cause and effect are equal ; they form an endless chain of phenomena 
returning upon itself, as the sea sends water as clouds over the land, 
which clouds fall as rain, penetrate into the ground, and in springs, 
brooks, and rivers the same water returns to the sea whence it came. 

I. Woods as regulators of temperature. 

We have above indicated that a surplus of forests or woodland is 
as little desirable as a want of it. At the time of the Roman Empire, 
Germany was too densely wooded. At the present time, Greece, 
Italy, Spain, and even France, are too thinly wooded. Greece has 
only six per cent., Italy seven per cent., Spain ten per cent., France 
twelve per cent., and Germany on an average twenty-eight per cent. 
of woodland; and in Prussia, where the wood is most regularly 
apportioned to each province by fiscal law, the percentage of 28 will 
probably be kept constant, and this proportion according to experi- 
ence is probably the most favorable. If so—and it cannot well be 
doubted —our own Western States are generally deficient in that 
respect. Generally, the climate of a place depends upon its latitude, 
its elevation above the level of the sea, the neighborhood of the 
ocean or great lakes, the soil, the ruling winds, and lastly, upon the 
vegetation generally and upon forest and wood especially. 

When in the heat of summer we enter into a densely wooded 
forest, we find the temperature from two to four degrees lower than 
anywhere else in the shade. The trees draw from the ground and 
from the atmosphere their material support, their nourishment. Now 
the minerals in the soil can only be assimilated when dissolved in 
water, acidulated as it generally is with nitric acid. But the larger 
quantity of water so taken up with the dissolved substances does not 
enter into the composition of the tissues of the plant, and being of no 
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further use, is exhaied in vapor; so that the leaves of the trees are 
real evaporators, and consequently coolers of the atmosphere. For 
whenever water passes into the state of vapor, it lowers the tempera- 
ture of contiguous objects—in this case, of the atmosphere. This 
is also the reason why heavily wooded countries — as was Germany 
at the time of the Roman Empire—are cold. Supposing now a 
country in which there is only twenty-five per cent. of woodland well 
set in trees, the remaining seventy-five per cent. being an arid, rocky 
soil with sparse vegetation, and at intervals meadows and fields of 
grain. Then the dry rocky soil will be exposed almost directly to 
the rays of the sun, still further drying and parching it. The 
meadows and wheat-fields will be in a better position comparatively, 
because the soil is, partially at least, protected against the sun. But 
in the forest only the higher branches and foliage are exposed and 
the warmer air rises, while down below around the trunks of the 
trees the air remains cool. On very warm summer days a forest 
becomes a cooler to the neighborhood. The cool air from the forest 
(which is generally on the hills and uplands) by its greater specific 
gravity descends into the valleys and plains and lowers the tempera- 
ture there. In mountainous countries the difference of temperature 
between woods and plains is greater yet, and the descent of the 
heavier air produces always cool breezes, which in a country like 
Switzerland become occasionally high winds and storms that en- 
danger the lives of the sailors on the lakes. At sunset the conditions 
and their consequent phenomena are changed. The hot and rocky 
soil loses its heat by radiation and becomes almost cold ; meadows 
and farming land not so much so, while in the woods the thick foliage 
is a cover that serves to retain the heat longer. A few hours after 
sunset the open country begins to be cooler than the woods, and the 
same woods that served to cool in the heat of the day now help to 
warm the air. 

Analogous to this is the influence of the woods in fall and spring 
of the year. During the fall the woods remain longer warm than the 
open fields that are now stripped of their protecting vegetation ; and 
even late in the fall, when the oak and hickory have long lost their 
foliage, the pines, firs and cedars help still to retard the cold of 
winter. In the spring of the year the open fields are sooner warmed, 
and the woods being cooler receive heat from the fields, and so cause 
them to cool. This at first sight might appear as a disadvantage, 
since it tends to retard vegetation ; but it is in reality a benefit, for 
in checking its too early growth it causes also a gradual increase of 
the temperature generally ; and moreover it protects the vegetation 
from the sudden attack of cold northern winds that very often set in 
about that time. 

3ut a service of prime importance that the woods perform is in 
allowing the snow that has fallen during winter to melt slowly and 
gradually. The snow in the open fields melts rapidly and fills brooks 
and rivers to overflowing. But the snow in the woods adds nothing 
to these inundations ; it moreover retards them by cooling, to some 
extent, the surrounding country. The snow that melts in the woods 
penetrates into the soil, and sooner or later it appears again on the 
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surface in springs; while the water from the fields hastens to the 
nearest streams or rivers, to lose itself in the ocean. This is essen- 
tially the cause of the abundance of springs in mountain forests, and 
the cause of the disappearance of creeks and rivers and the decrease 
of the water in lakes where the woods have been cleared away. 

Furthermore, the woods regulate the temperature by retarding the 
velocity of storms, cooling the warm and warming the cold winds. 
The best illustrations of the woods as regulators in this respect we 
find in Africa. ‘The burning sirocco on the line of the Sahara is a 
terrible danger for a caravan that is not well supplied with water ; 
while eighty miles further, the same wind, after it has passed large 
forests on its road, is no more recognisable. And in our own 
country in the fall, when the first icy norther blows, it would rapidly 
chill the earth and bring on full winter at once were it not for the 
woods through which it has to pass, which raise its temperature ard 
break its furious violence. Had these woods grown on high moun- 
tains they would have broken its velocity in a still higher degree, 
as the forests on the Alps almost annul the dangerous effects of the 
north wind in Italy. In the want of woods and forests we must look 
for the reason of the sudden cold when winter sets in in some of our 
Western States. Here the wind blows over the plains and prairies 
unobstructed by large woods or high mountains, and brings the 
winter on, as it were, with a bound. On the other hand, in the spring 
the south winds at once make all appear like midsummer ; in the midst 
of winter often a second summer, in the midst of summer a second 
winter is thrown. The hot south winds when they pass over forests 
not only lose their high temperature, but they are charged with 
moisture, and have no longer their drying effect upon the soil and 
vegetation over which they pass. Sebastopol and Madrid are both 
generally known as hot-beds of disease ; both unprotected by woods 
or forests, are at the mercy of all the winds that blow, and the icy 
breeze from the snowy mountains to-day is followed by the burning 
wind from Africa. 

Il. Woods regulate the atmospheric precipitations, and by these means 
the creeks, rivers, and lakes of a country. 

Dew and rain depend upon the presence of a certain quantity of 
water in the atmosphere, and this moisture of the atmosphere has 
been previously shown to be largely dependent on the woods. To 
form an idea of the evaporating power of the woods, it is only 
necessary to experiment upon a common-sized peach-tree, which will 
be found to evaporate eighteen pounds of water during twelve hours. 
If we now consider the size of trees in a well-set forest, even of 
moderate size, we may see that the yearly evaporation is something 
enormous. The more and greater the leaves, the greater the quantity 
of water evaporated. From these facts it must at once be under- 
stood that there is no want of water in or near the woods. The 
atmosphere has a certain capacity for water which varies with the 
temperature. Is the atmosphere at a certain temperature saturated 
with water: it must precipitate it in dew, rain, snow, or hail, so soon 
as this temperature is lowered. On the other hand, if the quantity of 
water be increased while the temperature remains unchanged, precipi- 
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tation must result. In the mountains, where the temperature is 
always cooler than in the plains, rains are therefore most frequent 
and most violent. After sunset, unless a cloudy sky retards the 
radiation, air and ground are soon cooled, and the humidity of the 
air is precipitated as dew. As the woods are cooler in the day-time 
than the plains and fields, the atmosphere cannot hold the water so 
long in suspension. In the immense forests on the banks of the 
Orinoco, there is continually, even in the day-time, a drizzly rain, and 
the roads through these forests are all cut two to three hundred feet 
in width, as otherwise it would be impossible to keep them moderately 
dry. The winds too can not carry off a great deal of the moisture of 
the woods, while they rapidly dry the tilled lands. From this we can 
see that for the growth of good crops it is necessary that the woods 
should be in due proportion to the farming land. Too large woods 
will keep the surrounding country too moist, and therefore too cool ; 
and excessive moisture and coolness are as injurious to the vegetable 
as to the animal kingdom. But excessive moisture and heat are still 
more detrimental to human health, as is well shown in many districts 
at the South, particularly in the swampy country at the mouth of the 
Mississippi and elsewhere. And the swampy surroundings of Rome 
have been for ages the terror of tourists. Countries deficient in 
woodland, unless they are in the immediate neighborhood of the sea, 
may have a warm atmosphere, but the vegetation will greatly suffer 
for want of dew and rain; and the human population, although 
perhaps healthy in general, will be in constant want of the very neces- 
saries of life. 

On the whole, woods increase the average rain-fall throughout the 
year, if the historical traditions are to be relied on. But this is of 
little importance, for the growth of the crops does not depend upon 
a certain quantity of rain in a year, but on regular and frequent rains. 
Supposing that twelve falls of rain occur in a year in a part of 
the country that is not well wooded, assuming the amount of rain in 
each to be two inches: then the rain-fall of the entire year would be 
twenty-four inches. Now supposing that rain falls seventy-two times 
in the year in a well-wooded part of the country, and that the whole 
amount of rain was as before, each rain-fall would have been but one- 
third of an inch. It would certainly be found that the latter country 
produced better crops. Its streams, moreover, will have fed mills 
regularly, and its rivers will have been navigable through the whole 
year. 

Having shown that the action of woodlands is to increase the 
humidity of the atmosphere, we shall now examine whether they also 
tend to cause rain by lowering the temperature of clouds, or by 
increasing the volume of water composing them. Supposing a cloud 
saturated with water, yet in the state of vapor, to meet with woods: 
it will first be cooled, and, unable to retain all this water in suspension, 
some drops will fall. They will again evaporate, and by evapora- 
tion still further lower the temperature until a full rain sets in. 
Besides, as the woods retain more water than the surrounding open 
country, it is obvious that a nearly saturated cloud passing over 
woodland, will acquire saturation and supersaturation, which too will 
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be followed by rain. Of course woods in elevated regions have 
a greater effect on clouds than those in low lands. Let us now 
suppose a poorly wooded but well-tilled country. The growing 
vegetation exhales a quantity of water, a part of which falls again as 
dew in the night ; but by far the greater part is carried away by the 
winds for want of the protection of woods. Gradually the air 
becomes so loaded with water that it cannot carry it any longer, even 
at a high temperature. It has not rained for a long time. Presently 
the wind changes or a thunder-storm sets in; the atmosphere cools 
suddenly and greatly, and down comes the heavy rain. So in Upper 
Egypt, before Napoleon’s expedition, 1799, it used to rain occasion- 
ally at least and heavily. The French and Arabs cut down what 
trees there were, and ever since rains are of extreme rarity. In 
Lower Egypt, in Cairo, it formerly rained only once in two or three 
years ; but here the Pasha Mehemet Ali had some millions of trees 
planted: there are some rainy days every year. In France, in the 
district Le Bocage en Vendée, while the forests were yet untouched 
there was a superfluity of moisture in meadows and fields, and the 
roads were never dry. In 1808 the entire extirpation of the woods 
began, and now rain seldom falls; the fields bake hard in summer, 
the grass in the meadows is poor, and the roads are dry and dusty. 
Before 1821, Provence, in France, was rich in springs, feeding a great 
number of brooks and small streams. In the winter of 1821-22 all 
the olive-trees, which covered large tracts of ground, like forests, 
were destroyed by frost. Since that time the springs have failed and 
the brooks have dried up, while the crops amount to only half the 
average yield of former years. 

We have already indicated that the woods regulate both the flowing 
and stagnant waters of a country. It is here only necessary to 
add a few words. ‘The waters in a country are springs, creeks or 
brooks, rivers, ponds, and lakes. All these depend upon springs for 
their existence. And if we can prove that springs depend upon 
woods for their existence and for their regularity, then our arguments, 
without further detail, will be seen to apply to the whole water-system 
of the country. That woods feed springs better than open fields, 
because they retard the melting of the snow, has already been 
noticed. The water penetrates the soft upper soil and passes through 
fissures in the rocks, until it reaches some stratum of clay which 
stops its further descent, upon which it passes over this stratum until 
it reaches at some distant point the surface again as a spring. 
In summer and fall, when there is no snow to melt, there are certain 
genera of small plants expressly designed to retain the water and 
promote its penetration into the soil. These plants are the mosses, 
which very often carpet the whole soil in a forest. In such a forest 
even after a heavy rain no water will drain off, because the moss has 
absorbed it like a sponge, and transmits it down along its roots into 
the ground. On the other hand springs which rise under the shade 
of trees dry up so soon as those trees are destroyed. So, for instance, 
in the island Ascension a little spring at the foot of a wooded hill 
was much resorted to by the inhabitants on account of its delicious 
water. The trees which covered the hill were cut down and the 
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spring dried up. The hill was replanted with trees and the spring 
reappeared. In another island a brook fed by a little spring at the 
foot of a wooded hill furnished the water-power for a mill. The hill 
was divested of its trees, and before long the mill-wheel ceased its 
revolutions. Afterwards the woods grew up spontaneously again, and 
with the woods returned the spring and the brook, and the wheel 
went round once more. It may be of but little importance that one 
mill is stopped from working or that one spring has ceased to flow; 
but what is the result when large forests are wantonly cut down, 
when large tracts of country are laid bare atonce? Small springs will 
everywhere dry up; large ones will become small ; rivulets, streams, 
and rivers will all suffer. If the great Mississippi river should all at 
once for hundreds of miles cease to be a navigable stream, can any 
one estimate the extent of the calamity, the loss to commerce, 
manufactures and agriculture, the widespread ruin that would 
follow ? 

Ill. Woods regulate the elementary composition of the air and the 
currents of air. 

In the paragraphs on temperature and rain, etc., we had occasion 
to speak of the winds. It remains only to show how they influence 
the fertility of a country and its general health. A strong wind dries 
the soil, absorbing its moisture and carrying it away. Storms carry 
off with them from the fields the volatile ammonia which is one of 
the most efficient fertilisers. ‘Trees counteract the power of storms 
considerably ; unchecked by woods, their march over plains and 
open fields is destructive. In England along the coast a broad 
forest once covered the farming land and protected it against the 
northern winds. This has since been cut down, and.the crops have 
fallen to one-half their former average. The eastern coast of Holstein 
is well wooded and fertile; the west coast is bare of woods and 
sterile. The north wind from the German Ocean has a free sweep, 
and does great damage. Most important is the wood belting a sandy 
coast. Here it keeps the sand from being carried back into the 
country, where it otherwise soon would cover the fertile soil and 
make it unfit for all agricultural purposes. On the south-western line 
of the Sahara there are no trees, and here the sand advances rapidly. 
In Egypt a broad forest of palms protects the fertile country on the 
Nile river from the drifting sand. So is it along the coast of the 
3altic Sea and German Oceszn. Wherever there is wood the wind is 
unable to carry the light sand into the country, but wherever it is 
wanting the fields are gradually being buried under sand. 

As a regulator of temperature, the wood is in reality a preserver of 
health and life. Few men, particularly seamen and farmers, who are 
always in the open air, are accustomed to sudden changes of tem- 
perature ; generally a sudden change from warm to cold and from 
cold to warm produces much sickness and suffering. The peculiar 
situation of Madrid and Sebastopol has been alluded to before. 
3ut we need not go across our boundaries to find similarities. 
Frequently in St. Louis the thermometer stands at 60° or 70° in the 
afternoon of a day, and the next afternoon it is at 25° or 30°. Such 
changes are excessive, and far greater than in the middle of Germany 
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for instance. But if there were no woods at all to the north and south 
to moderate the velocity and temperature of the winds, how much 
more sudden, violent, and dangerous would be the changes. 

It remains now to show how the wood regulates the elementary com- 
position of the atmosphere. In this work together with it the whole 
vegetable kingdom participates ; but the wood, by means of its vast 
mass of foliage, is the most efficientagent. The atmospheric air consists 
principally of nitrogen (79 parts) and oxygen (21 parts), and perhaps from 
one-thirtieth to one twenty-fifth of one per cent. of carbonic acid. To 
this we must add a variable quantity of water suspended as vapor. Men 
and other animals inhale oxygen and exhale carbonic acid gas. Where- 
ever there is a light lit or a fire kindled, oxygen is consumed, and car- 
bonic acid gas, the product of combustion generally, is set free. Where 
organic matter decays, where metals rust and oxydise, there oxygen 
is consumed in great quantities. Considering the age of the world 
and the development of the animal kingdom, it becomes certain 
that an immense quantity of oxygen has been used up and is yet used 
up every day, and yet the supply is abundant. The vegetable king- 
dom, and especially the woods, are the great store-keepers of this 
air of life, of oxygen. They inhale carbonic acid through their 
leaves and absorb it in watery solution through their roots, assimilate 
the carbon and part of the oxygen chemically combined with it, 
releasing the greater part, which they exhale again through their 
leaves together with the superfluous water in vapor. The general 
composition of the air however is about the same all over this globe, 
even where there are no woods and no vegetation. The atmosphere 
is, as we all know, an elastic fluid and in continual motion, conse- 
quently the equalisation of its composition takes place instantly and 
constantly. 

These few words may be sufficient to show the importance of the 
forest, and to draw the attention of our population generally to 
consider it and its influence in the right light. Statistical tables 
exhibiting the quantity of rain, the changes of temperature, etc., in 
relation to the woods and forests of our different States, would be 
an important step towards recognising the functions and importance 
of the woods in the great economy of Nature, and the part they play 
in promoting human happiness and civilisation. 


F. EBENER, Ph. D. 
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REVIEWS. 


A Terrible Temptation. By Charles Reade. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 1871. 


T was testified on a rather celebrated trial, two or three years 
ago, that the popularity of Mr. Reade’s writings was second 
only to those of Mr. Dickens, consequently we may presume that at 
present he is without a rival. And as more novels are read than any 
other books, and of all novel-reading peoples, those who speak 
English are the most numerous, it follows that Mr. Reade addresses 
the largest audience of any author in the world. This fact gives his 
works an importance to which they would otherwise have no 
pretence. 

The first remark we have to make about A Zerrible Temptation, is 
that though of quite the average bulk, and published in the regular 
three volumes, it is, strictly speaking, no novel at all, but a long story 
or tale. The difference is perhaps best explained by an illustration. 
We have all seen the process of hand-loom weaving. The warp, 
regularly arranged, and running in one direction in an even sheet, 
has a very pretty appearance, if the colors be bright, and looks very 
much like a fabric, but is not. But as soon as the woof is added of 
fibres running in an entirely different direction, crossing the warp, 
now appearing on its surface and now disappearing beneath it, we get 
a tissue. Hence while the mere tale may be, like the warp, a series 
of incidents in the lives of one or more characters, all tending to one end, 
the novel must have at least two sets with distinct interests and objects, 


but brought into contact with each other and reacting on each other ° 


from time to time, out of which action and reaction the catastrophe 
or denofiment is finally evolved. This law of the construction has 
not been pedantically laid down by critics, but springs from the fact 
that such is the law in human life, of which vast and complex fabric 
the novelist proposes to represent one fattern. 

The story before us has but a single motive, the possession of the 
Bassett estate ; and but one set of characters, those who are inter- 
ested in it, with their co-workers. Richard Bassett, the heir-at-law, 
schemes first to prevent his cousin’s (the possessor’s) marriage, and 
then shuts him up in a lunatic asylum. The heroine frustrates the 
schemes by marrying Sir Charles in spite of everybody, by getting 
him out of the asylum, and calming his rather unsettled mind by 
foisting a supposititious child upon him as the heir, thus effectually 
extinguishing Richard Bassett’s chances, unless the cheat is detected. 
Of course after awhile a legitimate heir is born, and the angelic wife 
finds herself in a great perplexity. At last the supposititious Bassett, 
who proves to be of gypsy blood and burglarious propensities, is got 
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rid of in a satisfactory manner, and a marriage between two of the 
second generation reconciles all parties. 

It is evident that the plot here is of the thinnest kind, and the author 
has therefore relied for his interest upon the characters and situa- 
tions. And if novelty necessarily imply interest, he has certainly 
succeeded. Assuredly the most of these people are such as we have 
never seen before, and never wish to see again. Of course we have 
the two women—the strong imperious woman of superb physique, 
and the delicate, pliant, subtle woman, frail, but of wonderful 
toughness—which are Reade’s peculiar monogram, like Wouver- 
mann’s white horse, or James’s two cavaliers ; but when one of these 
is a notorious and flagrant Anonyma, into whose boudoir we are 
several times introduced, and the other, while she loves her husband 
unboundedly, deceives him by foisting a strange child upon him as 
his heir, and when moreover to these two remarkable females is 
added a third (a flight which the author has here attempted for the 
first time), to make whom he has imitated Nature in the well-known 
epigram and “joined the former two,” who produces, by irregular 
means, the pretended heir, and suggests and aids the trick, we begin 
to think that Mr. Reade, to whom the public is always ready to 
concede much, is abusing his privilege to disgust us. 

It has been a peculiarity of Mr. Reade to dwell with disagreeable 
circumstantiality on the physical aspects of love, and his portraits of 
beauty have usually been two “academic” in their style, evincing un- 
mistakeable grossness of thought ; but in this work we can not miss 
seeing a decided moral taint on the author’s part which is not com- 
pensated for by any artistic skill or grace. His characters are almost 
without exception disgusting as well as bad ; and the few that are not 
disgusting are flatly uninteresting. We scarcely know whether the 
rampant vice of Rhoda, or the cunning and deceit of Lady Bassett, or 
the deceit p/us unchastity of Polly, or the bitter malignity of Richard, 
or the weak stupidity of Sir Charles, or the outrageous egotism of 
Rolfe, is most offensive, but they are altogether less offensive than 
the monstrous self-conceit obtruded in every line of the author that 
invented them. 

But the author might well reply, the fault is not mine but the 
public’s. If my large popularity depends upon just these very quali- 
ties which you condemn, can you expect me to voluntarily forfeit it? 
Assuredly I will supply what the public so eagerly demands. 

And in this answer lies a melancholy truth. The degradation of 
the popular taste in matters of decency and morality is as con- 
spicuous as it is deplorable. Fifty years ago the author who occupied 
the place that Mr. Reade does now—that of the most popular 
novelist in the English language—was Walter Scott. Fifty years 
ago the story which attracted the greatest number of readers was 
The Heart of Mid-Lothian. ‘The intervai between Jeanie Deans and 
Rhoda Somerset shows the distance which popular taste has traversed 


in half a century. 
W. H. B. 
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A Life of General Robert E. Lee. By John Esten Cooke. With Illus- 
trations, Portraits, and Maps. New York: Appleton & Co. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871. 


THE most interesting work on our list for this month, beyond all 
comparison, is the Life of General Lee, by Mr. J. E. Cooke, who, 
though he assumes no military title, appears, by internal evidence 
and by one or two direct references to his personal presence on 
certain occasions, to have been an officer in the Confederate army of 
Northern Virginia, and, we should fancy, temporarily at least, a 
member of the staff of its revered chief. The work is in many 
respects defective, especially from the fact that the writer appears to 
have been unauthorised and unassisted by the General’s family, and 
is consequently almost without information as to the early life of his 
hero. Indeed, probably from the want of material, he has confined his 
narrative almost exclusively to the Confederate War of Independence, 
passing over with a slight and cursory mention the previous services 
which had led General Scott to recognise Lee as incomparably the 
ablest officer in the Federal army, and his own fitting successor. 
This is a remarkable and unquestioned fact, and it leads directly to 
an inference which ought to silence the offensive and very ungenerous 
language in which certain Northern and English politicians have been 
wont to speak of the “wicked rebellion” of the South. The leading 
officers of the Confederacy were the men who, if they had chosen to 
remain in the Federal service, would have commanded the army of 
the Union. Albert Sydney Johnstone was Lee’s immediate senior, 
and Lee himself and his comrades of the 2nd Cavalry were marked 
as the picked men of the army. Two of Lee’s subordinates in that 
regiment were among the ablest and most distinguished of Grant’s 
lieutenants ; and no one can doubt that their seniors in rank and 
equals or superiors in ability might have at once commanded the 
forces of the Union if they had chosen to do so. The temptation to 
adhere to their colors must have been very strong ; yet almost every 
Southern officer threw in his lot with his State. Only the fanaticism 
of faction would dare to ascribe unworthy motives to any of them — 
to Lee himself the most violent of English Radicals never ventured 
to impute anything of the sort ; all sordid considerations tended the 
other way ; all of them were men of high honor and virtue ; many, 
like Lee and Jackson, of pure and deep religion ; many of them did 
not approve of secession ; yet one and all threw up their commissions, 
and fought, and suffered for the Southern cause. We needed no 
biography of General Lee to assure us that he was one of the best 
men and truest Christians, as well as one of the noblest soldiers and 
greatest generals of whom history bears witness ; but it is impossible 
to read this story of his life without finding our admiration of his 
character deepened and strengthened. His fellow-citizens evidently 
had, from the first, profound and entire confidence in him ; a con- 
fidence which must have been due as much to the force of 
personal character as to his long past services in the Mexican War, 
when he —a Captain of Engineers — was one of the interior military 
Council of the Commander-in-Chief, and one of those to whom 
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the latter chiefly ascribed the completeness of the victory. He was 
not successful in his first operations —a fact which his biographer 
explains, or explains away— yet he was as thoroughly trusted as 
ever by Virginia, and was selected by the Confederate Government 
to replace General J. Johnstone in the command of the principal 
army of the South. From that time his history is the history of the 
Virginian army ; and his personality impresses itself on the character 
of that army. No atrocities on the part of the enemy, bitterly as 
he felt them, could move him to anger or provoke him to revenge ; 
after his native State had been ravaged and his own home 
destroyed in wanton spite, by the direct orders of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and its favorite generals, he refused to retaliate, or even to 
exercise the common rights of an invader in Pennsylvania; and in 
its self-restraint, as in its heroic courage and unfaltering firmness, the 
army imitated the example of its chief. His relations with a man 
like Jackson, whom no ordinary chief could have kept in steady co- 
operation and due subordination, and of whom any ordinary chief 
would have been jealous, but who regarded Lee with absolute 
veneration, and was treated by him “as his own right hand,” testify 
in no common manner to the real greatness of the man. We find, 
from Mr. Cooke’s narrative, that Lee was equally successful with the 
utterly different character of Stuart, the representative Cavalier, as 
Jackson was the typical Puritan. Even when Stuart’s misconception 
of orders took the cavalry out of reach of the main army, and con- 
tributed in no small degree to the loss of Gettysburg, Lee appears to 
have spoken no word of complaint. To all under him he was ever 
ready to give credit ; on himself he was ever ready to take responsi- 
bility and blame ; and those under him requited him in kind. Mr. 
Cooke’s account of the temper of the army as it feil back from the 
fatal heights of Gettysburg, thinned, baffled, exhausted, but still 
shouting aloud its unshaken confidence in “Uncle Robert,” has its 
fitting pendant in Lee’s own words —“ It is I who have lost this 
battle ; you must help me out.” It was perhaps as much this wonder- 
ful power over his men as his admirable genius for war that enabled 
him to face threefold numbers, and never, save at Gettysburg, to be 
beaten in the field. Mr. Cooke shows that, except on the Chicka- 
hominy and at Gettysburg, where: he took the offensive, Lee was 
always outnumbered by nearly two to one; and at Chancellorsville, 
where he divided his army and attacked the enemy at once in front 
and flank, he had not more than one to three. Of course this 
inferiority of force exposed him to be worn out by sheer loss of men ; 
and this Grant saw. “ He could afford to lose ten men for one ”— 
and he actually does seem to have lost three or four for one even in 
the campaign which ended in the surrender of Appomattox Court 
House. After that event Lee’s life was one of silence and retirement 
— it could not be a life of obscurity — and finally, while still far from 
old age and of robust frame, he died, really, if not literally, from a 
broken heart. But, painful as his latter years were, they were full of 
such honor as is rarely paid to a fallen leader ; he was still the idol, 
the guide, the counsellor of his people ; still the object of reluctant 
reverence from the conquerors, of deep respect from those who had 
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fought against him, of admiration from the world, of passionate 
affection from his countrymen ; and, warm as was the sympathy felt 
for the Southern people, a large part of the respect paid to them in 
their misfortunes must be ascribed to the profound impression made 
on the world by the character of General Lee. We trust ere long to 
have some better and more authorised biography of him than this. 
In the meantime this is acceptable as the only one we have ; and, 
despite some deficiency of literary aptitude on the writer’s part, it is 
not a wholly unworthy monument to the memory of one of the greatest 
soldiers and noblest gentlemen that ever spoke the common mother- 
tongue of England and America.— Zhe Saturday Review. 





The Angel in the Cloud. By Edwin W. Fuller. New York: E. J. 
Hale & Son. 1871. 


THE worst and the best that we have to say of this book is that it 
is altogether a mistake. Ethical speculations on the ways of Provi- 
dence, on the inconsistencies and paradoxes that perplex the thought- 
ful mind, and are only soluble by the postulate that all is perfect in 
the Divine plan, though we can perceive but fragments of it — such 
meditations as these may be very appropriate to an essay, but it is 
altogether a mistake to throw them into the form of a poem, and in 
this form we think it will be found impossible to read them. 

On the other hand many detached passages are highly poetic, and 
some even richly imaginative, but their beauty is spoiled by the 
setting. We should be pleased to see a work by this author in which 
he appeared either as essayist or as poet ; but of this hybrid production 
we can make nothing — not even the material of a criticism. 


History of the American Civil War. By John William Draper, M. D., 
LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University 
of New York, Author of “A Treatise on Human Physiology,” 
“A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe,” &c., &c. 
3 vols. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1871. 


A ratr history of the American Civil War—one that shall do 
justice to the motives and the principles of both belligerents, and 
deal with their respective views and claims with an impartial regard 
to the past history, the moral position taken, and the constitutional 
rights claimed by each, rather than with a passionate preference for 
one or the other based upon some single consideration, such as 
slavery on one side and democracy on the other—is not yet to be 
expected. Though the contest may perhaps be closed, its bitter 
feelings and its political consequences remaiti. It has left behind it a 
heavy legacy of irritating and difficult questions, whose solution must 
depend in great measure upon the view that men may take of some 
of the issues that contributedgmost to inflame the old quarrel between 
North and South; and while the generation which witnessed the 
bombardment of Sumter and the rout of Bull Run, the devastation 
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of the Shenandoah Valley and the burning of Columbia, is still 
living, it is hardly to be expected that any American should be able 
to review the records of the struggle in an historical spirit. And of 
those few European observers who understood enough of American 
political and social problems to deal with such a theme, nearly all 
shared too deeply the passions of the contending parties, sympathised 
too warmly either with Northern abolitionism or Southern chivalry, to 
think with cold impartiality or write with even temper of the causes 
and the fortunes of the war. We may doubt, indeed, whether such a 
history as we are contemplating will ever be written. It is seldom 
that posterity cares to do full justice to a fallen cause; to rake up 
questions long since peremptorily decided, and examine the merits of 
principles and systems opposed to those which, having triumphed, are 
finally embodied in the recognised usages and adopted as part of the 
settled faith of the civilised world. Still more seldom do men who 
have accepted that faith, and passed deliberate condemnation on the 
fallen principles and overthrown systems, care to consider them from 
a bygone point of view, and judge and force readers to judge them, 
not as they appear to posterity, but as they must necessarily have 
appeared to those who had grown up under them, and whose habits, 
interests, and hereditary convictions were involved in their main- 
tenance. Therefore we may well doubt whether any future historian 
will care to examine the position of the Southern people from the 
Southern point of view ; to put aside the abstract demerits of slavery, 
and to judge the quarrel simply on its political grounds, as between 
equal confederates who had each their own social system, their own 
laws and usages, and were entitled, within the federation, to equal 
respect for both. Assuredly no sign of such candor has yet appeared 
in any of the histories of the war that have passed under our notice ; 
and those must be regarded as comparatively fair and honest in which 
the conduct and the claims of the South are not wilfully distorted and 
misstated —in which the writer, if himself unable to apprehend, and 
therefore incompetent to present to his readers, the political aspect 
of the dispute unencumbered by ethical questions which neither of 
the parties to the Federal compact were entitled to import into it, at 
least endeavors to give the facts as they really occurred, and to repeat 
the arguments of the South as they were actually stated by Southern 
writers and orators. 

Among the many Northern authors who have aspired to write the 
history of the war, none has approached so nearly to this standard of 
comparative candor as Dr. Draper. In that portion of the record in 
which the Northern side is generally most violently and most exclu- 
sively pressed upon the reader—the story of the long political 
struggle which preceded the appeal to arms, and in which the 
passions that rendered civil war inevitable were aroused, exasperated, 
and rooted in the hearts of the contending peoples —he makes an 
evident and studious effort to be not only accurate but liberal ; not 
only to state the facts correctly, but to do justice to the motives and 
the convictions of men whom he regards as utterly and unpardonably 
wrong. He not only tells his tale as truthfully as he can, but he gives 
at great length and with great care the case of the South as presented 
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to his own mind by the defenders of Southern institutions and the 

vindicators of Southern claims ; and though he himself is evidently 

unimpressed thereby, a careful reader will find in his pages abundant 

reason to doubt whether the North was really so thoroughly in the 

right as it appears to this Northern author. He will find, in short, 

that the case of the North rests entirely on the assumption that 

slavery is a crime ; and, however little he may be disposed to dispute 

this assumption, it will occur to every one not blinded by partisanship, 

or rendered careless by preconceived judgment, that it was one which 

the North had no right to import into its Federal relations. No point 

was more clearly ascertained, more distinctly laid down in the very 

formation of the Union, than the uninterrupted and inviolable sover- 

eignty of the States over their own domestic institutions. The right 

of the South to maintain slavery within her borders was constitu- 

_tionally indisputable ; it had been doubly recognised by the North — 
in the clause forbidding Congress to prohibit the slave trade before 

1808, and in the Fugitive Slave Law which formed an article of the 

Constitution ; and having once entered into union on equal terms 

with the Slave States, the North was bound, within that union and 

during its continuance, not only to make no attacks on slavery where 

it existed under State Laws, but to recognise its existence as an insti- 

tution co-equal with freedom within the area of Federal jurisdiction. 

It is absurd to suppose that the Slave States were to admit the 

enormity or even the inferiority of their own system, and to accept 

its exclusion from the Territories in which they had an equal right — 

most of which were, indeed, originally their own. 

This fact once understood — it being once perceived that, so long 

as the Union subsisted, the South was equal with the North, and 
slavery as good as freedom, in point of all Federal rights —it is 
impossible for a reader of Dr. Draper’s* History not to perceive that 
in the political battles waged between North and South the latter was 

usually acting in self-defence, and that in nearly every case the North 
was the aggressor, and was encroaching on the equality and infringing 

the rights of the South. The commencement of the feud was the 

attempt of the North to exclude States claiming to enter the Union 
with slave constitutions, at the same time that free States were 
admitted without dispute. It was clearly impossible that such a pre- 

tension could be tolerated ; it was clear that those who advanced it 

did in fact deny the equality of the Slave States, and violate the first 

condition of Federal unity. The Missouri Compromise, which grew 

out of this dispute, gave up the larger part of the Federal territory to 

the North, and gave the South only an equal right in the remainder. 

In the annexation of Texas and the Mexican war the South might 

seem to be acting aggressively. But Dr. Draper himself shows that 

she was animated solely by considerations of self-protection. Immi- 

gration had given the North an overwhelming ascendancy in the 
House of Representatives ; the only security of the South lay in 
maintaining equality within the Senate, and to do this it was essential 
that she should have the means of forming new Slave States, to 
counterbalance those rapidly growing up in the North-west. All her 
alleged rapacity of territory arose from this one cause. She had 
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more land than she could cultivate with her actual population ; in 
Texas and in Cuba she sought not new plantations, but new States ; 
not additional cotton lands, but additional votes in the Federal 
Senate. She never claimed to control the North; she desired only 
that the North should not be able to domineer over her. From the 
moment that she gave up the hope of maintaining equality in the 
Senate, it became evident that secession was only a question of time. 
From the moment that a party formed on the principle of sectional 
hostility to the South acquired the control of the Federal Executive, 
it was obvious that the time had come. And no one has ever been 
able to maintain that the South could safely have remained in the 
Union save on the inadmissible hypothesis that she should have made 
up her mind to submit, and not only to allow her institutions to be 
remodelled, but to allow them to be remodelled by Northern legisla- 
tion. No people ever accepted such subjection till they had appealed, 
and appealed in vain, to the arbitrament of battle. 

In like manner, and again in his own despite, Dr. Draper makes 
it evident to the reader who forms his own conclusions instead of 
accepting his author’s, that the bombardment of Fort Sumter was in 
reality an act of self-defence, forced on the South by Mr. Lincoln’s 
determination to reinforce the garrison. If any one doubts this, 
he has only to ask himself what would have happened if, when 
the Federal fleet and army began the siege of Charleston, Fort 
Sumter had still been in the hands of a Federal force? The allegation 
that the attack was made in order to hurry the South into war, and to 
render secession irrevocable, is of a piece with the absurd miscon- 
ception of the whole situation which ascribes the action of the South 
to a “conspiracy.” What has been already said shows how wide of 
the truth such an idea must be. The feud between North and South 
was essentially popular. Throughout the forty years’ struggle the 
whole Southern people had been of one mind; they had been 
gradually welded into a nation by the habits of common action and 
common hostility ; they had been wrought up to*a pitch of vehement 
feeling by the war in Kansas; they had been insulted and outraged 
by the honors paid throughout New England to the fanatic who had 
atoned with his life for a midnight raid into Virginia, and an attempt 
to excite servile insurrection; the election of Mr. Lincoln was a 
formal declaration of war against institutions as warmly cherished by 
the poorest white as by the richest slave-owner ; and yet we are told 
that the Southern people did not secede of their own will, but had to 
be tricked and cheated into secession by a conspiracy. Would any 
conspiracy have been able to carry Georgia out of the Union against 
the efforts of Alexander H. Stephens ; or would that gentleman have 
accepted from conspirators the Vice-Presidency of the Confederacy? 
Here we may observe that Mr. Stephens entirely denies the speech 
and the sentiments which Dr. Draper, following a Northern forgery, 
universally believed during the war, imputes to him. He always held 
that the South had a right to secede, and was justified in secession ; 
he only differed from his countrymen in general in believing that she 
might still safely remain in the Union ; and therefore, when his State 
seceded, he adhered to his allegiance, and gave his earnest support 
to her policy, though he had vainly striven to prevent its adoption. 
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Dr. Draper’s account of the war itself is less interesting than his 
discussion of its causes. Clear and straightforward, his narrative of 
military movements is hardly full enough, hardly characterised by 
sufficient knowledge, to compete with records written by military eye- 
witnesses or by professional observers. But it is honorably dis- 
tinguished by a desire to be candid, and to avoid abusive language ; 
and he speaks of the Confederate chiefs and armies generally with 
the aecorous and respectful hostility due to a brave and unfortunate 
enemy. ‘The course of the war presents another point on which his 
history contradicts his theoretical doctrines, as—to those who read 
it with vigilant and open minds — it does in almost every page. He 
believes profoundly in the influence of climate on national character, 
and is perhaps the more tolerant and temperate in his treatment of 
Southern polity because he imputes the preference of slavery, the 
fiery temper, the independent spirit of the South to the influences of 
isothermal lines. But the records of the war show that the climate 
had not affected the military character of the Southerners. They still 
resemble Englishmen more than they resemble any Southern nation ; 
are still distinguished by the pertinacity, the endurance, the discipline, 
and the steadiness of the English soldier, while the Northerners 
showed more of French impetuosity in the onslaught, and French 
liability to panic in repulse. Much more truth lies in the contrast 
between the family life and domestic ideas of North and South, as 
drawn, however reluctantly, by our author; and a perusal of his 
work will leave the thoughtful reader impressed with new respect and 
sympathy for the thoroughly English character of the South, and with 
an earnest hope that, when she emerges from the gloom that still 
hangs over her, it will be found that the best features of her social 
life have survived the fall of slavery—that the love of home, the 
reverence for parents, the womanly and wifely virtues of one sex, the 
chivalry and honor of the other, still remain, as on the testimony of 
an enemy they once were, the characteristics of the Southern American, 
as of his English ancestry.— Zhe Saturday Review. 


THE GREEN TABLE. 


HAVE always had a great admiration for bees ever since I 
learned a certain wise and curious habit of theirs. When some 
large noisome slug has contrived entrance to their abode, these 
profound philosophers, after stinging it to death, instead of going 
heartily to work to remove the carcase, proceed to cover it completely 
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with wax, and there it remains ever after, an embalmed incubus. 
Truly these insects are endowed with an idea or two beyond the 
hexagonal theory of architecture, and have an excellent appreciation 
of what is necessary for the conservation of society. Doubtless, 
every proper and well-behaved bee, though he must frequently pass 
by this propriety-coated poison-mass, does so with a refined, well- 
simulated unconsciousness of its existence, serenely ignoring the fact 
that within those shapely, white waxen walls a putrefaction is going 
on which must sooner or later breed a pestilence. But what will you 
have! Society must be preserved. From an identical course of 
reasoning, probably, the human insect also has adopted a similar 
method for disposing of things which they are too fastidious to 
handle, or too lazy or ignorant to be able to remove. They sting 
them into present harmlessness with polite scorn, wax them over, and 
close their eyes to them. Is a thing noxious and _ pestilential, 
unpleasant to touch and difficult to understand or dispose of, and do 
you wish to get well rid of it easily? Nothing could be simpler. 
Pass sentence of oblivion upon it, cover it with the wax of propriety 
and pretend you don’t see it; or if you must refer to it, call it a 
necessary evil and let it alone. It is true that such things if let alone 
will grow astonishingly, swelling up with all sorts of acrid, poisonous 
gases, until one day the wax coating bursts, and society returns for a 
time to the dark ages, to grope its way up again slowly and painfully ; 
but then we are saved trouble and keep our hands clean, and posterity 
must really learn to look out for itself. But however indignant we 
may be when this system precludes the introduction of .topics the 
discussion of which we believe to be both healthy and urgent, still 
it cannot be denied that it has many advantages, and brings about 
some very desirable results. Without such checks, purity of manners 
and speech would be at the mercy of whoever should choose to 
violate them, and the number of those who under the pretence of 
exposing vice seek only an opportunity to describe it, would he 
fearfully increased. It is easy to understand also how any one 
possessing delicacy of taste and moral refinement must shrink, under 
any circumstances, from even the least contact with vice in word or 
thought, and the more especially when they believe themselves 
unable to do anything towards removing or reforming it. It is this 
that makes, if not an apology, still some words of vindication 
necessary for the discussion of a subject, much connected with which 
is justly stigmatised as low and vulgar. This vindication is to be 
found in the fact that it has become a duty and a necessity for society 
to examine and reform poor people’s amusements. This necessity 
and this duty will we believe become very evident as we proceed. 

It must be confessed at once that the cheap theatre is a low place 
—|low with all sorts of lowness: the lowness of vice, of ignorance, of 
depraved tastes, ay, and the lowness of poverty and dinginess and 
dreariness too; for the Variety Hall I speak of is not the large, 
wealthy and crowded theatre which, with the opportunity to do good 
to popular taste, does evil to it, and wilfully depraves it that it may 
profit by the appetite it creates. This kind is lower even than that 
of which I write, for it is with the lowness of deliberate vice and 
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crime. The management is more wealthy and the patrons of a 
higher grade, each capable and sufficiently informed to do decently, 
and yet the atmosphere is redolent of indecency and sin. It is a 
lowness from which nothing is to be learned. The cheap theatre, on 
the other hand, is full of instruction for us even in its lowness and 
vice, because these in the present condition of things are simply 
inevitable ; and also because there is a possibility, perhaps a chance, 
of improvement, since by a discussion of it the attention of those 
who so nobly wish to ameliorate the condition of the poor, and 
elevate and refine them, may be directed to this most important 
question of poor people’s amusements. It may do something too, 
though I fear not much, towards dissipating certain prejudices ; and 
by disclosing the disadvantages and temptations by which some of 
our fellow-creatures, both on the stage and off it, are oppressed, make 
us wonder not that they ave bad, but that they are not worse, and 
fill our hearts with pity and Christian charity for the poverty which 
through its ignorance does evil, not so much because it prefers it as 
because it knows nothing better or is not able to afford it. Did it 
ever occur to thee, my friend, who hast just finished thy dinner of 
half-a-dozen courses, and feelest spreading over thy system that gentle 
eupeptic glow that makes us so very prone to wonder how people can 
be so foolish as to be miserable, wicked, poor or indecent —did it 
ever occur to thee, I say, that there are people in the world, and not 
a few either, who cannot afford to be good and decent, but must sell 
their birthright of self-respect daily for a mess of very miserable 
pottage? No, I do not suppose it ever did occur to thee, but it is 
exceedingly true notwithstanding. Yes, there it stands, a gigantic 
painful fact, that, like the ghost of Banquo, will not “down,” and 
that no number of steamships, Atlantic telegraphs, or transcontinental 
railroads can remove or even mitigate. It is a very mournful thought, 
and I sincerely hope that it may often occur to you, my friends, as 
you sit in your easy-chairs after dinner, and make you profoundly 
uncomfortable. 

But a truce to these disagreeable personalities, and wanderings 
from the purpose we have in view, which is nothing else than a visit 
to one of those places of amusement where the poor come to forget 
their poverty for a little while, and let in a ray of sunshine, dull 
though it be, into the dreary twilight of their life of toil. Start not 
at the idea of going thither; it is very possible to handle even as 
foul a thing as this without giving just offence to any genuine feeling of 
refinement ; and any ungenuine mawkish feeling we do not mean to 
respect, in the prosecution of what we believe to be a right and 
pressing work. Imagine yourself then transported into a large hall, 
fitted up somewhat after the manner of a theatre, and occupying not 
a seat among the audience, but that “coign of vantage” whence an 
author is privileged to see and hear all that passes spite of distance 
or intervening obstacles. The most prominent feature of the scene 
is its dreary, dusty aspect. A rough-looking, ill-dressed crowd of men 
seated in the rear on the rudest benches, and in front on the plainest 
chairs ; an insufficiency of light ; dark walls, with no attempt at em- 
bellishment anywhere, even on the stage itself, where the scenery is 
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old, dirty, and unrepresentative of anything. The performance has 
commenced, but with it we have little or nothing to do, save to note 
in passing that the impropriety of dress is not quite so bad, and the 
jokes, though a little coarser perhaps, certainly not more impure in 
meaning than are enacted on the stages of prominent theatres before 
fashionable audiences. It consists of the usual olio of songs, dances, 
and farces ; the greatest, or more properly the least possible minimum 
of dress ; the wit that is mere coarseness or very palpable double en- 
tendre; the comedy of which the essence is rough practical joking ; 
in fine, a farrago of mingled indecorousness and vulgarity, from which 


the most ingenious social sophist could not extract for us one drop of 


honey. Our business is rather with the two classes of people, actors 
and audience, whom in divers ways this performance brings into 
contact, and whose action and reaction on each other constitute a 
not unimportant phase of the great social problems of to-day. 
Glance first at that crowd of youths filling the rear benches. Not a 
very refined or intelligent-looking set, are they? —still, a very slight 
scrutiny is sufficient to convince you that but few of them belong to 
the class you have learned to execrate as roughs, and embryo, if not 
actual, violators of the law. It is evident that these boys, or rather 
young men, for most of them are twenty and upwards, are rough- 
looking, unkempt, unwashed and horribly dressed, not because they 
are vicious, but because they are poor and ignorant and unrefined ; 
because their labor is degrading in character, meagre in pay, and un- 


certain in duration. For these almost all belong to the lowest class of 


working people, squads of the great army of odd-jobbers, whose con- 
tinued preservation from starvation and utter nakedness is a problem 


insoluble to the mind accustomed to contemplate the expenditure of 


ten thousand a year. But they do manage somehow to procure daily 
bread, without butter, and semi-annual clothes ; and also, as our eyes 
demonstrate, to come sometimes to the theatre. Now you to whom 
the theatre is only one among many means of intellectual and imagina- 
tive recreation, are very apt to cry out virtuously against this reckless 
extravagance on the part of poor Tom, who has made but fifty cents 
to-day, and whose to-morrow’s income is as yet in abeyance; and 
could doubtless make some very wise and moral preachments from 
this text to which it would be edifying and improving to listen. 
Nevertheless I maintain that Tom, acting merely from his instincts 
of pleasure-seeking, is doing just what is best for him physically and 
mentally. Do you know what happens when a man is kept unremit- 
tingly at coarse, uncertain, ill-remunerated toil? Either his spirit 
breaks and he dies miserably like some over-wrought beast of burden, 
which is very bad for him; or else he becomes desperate and 
infuriated, which is-bad for society: out of such stuff are manufac- 
tured burglars and political ruffians. Recreation of some sort is 
necessary for Tom, and this is the most economical in which he can 
indulge. He has as great need, perhaps greater, to loosen the bow 
string occasionally as have more important personages, and the only 
methods known to him are the cheap theatre and drink. Besides — 
and oh what a gulf between you and him this one thought opens !— 
Tom is probably getting here, at this low, immoral Music Hall, about 
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all the education, literary, moral, and esthetic, that he will ever 
receive. Yes, strange as it may seem, the standard of the Varieties 
Theatre, low as it is, yet is higher than Tom’s. The vulgarity of 
dress and speech, gross as it is, is less vile than that of his daily life 
and conversation ; while there is much that he hears, if not that he 
sees, which is qualified to instruct him. These songs sung here — 
and let us in justice say that the most of them are not bad songs, but 
many of them very sweet and pathetic, old favorites once heard in 
drawing-rooms — these songs contain for him flights of imagination 
and beauties of expression which kindle in him the same sense of 
literary appreciation that you feel in reading some glorious passage 
of Homer or an exquisitely-turned sentence of Macaulay’s. At any 
rate it is the only literature Tom will come in contact with ; and as it 
is not a bad literature, I am glad he is here to listen to it. Here too 
gets he some exsthetic education, and such definite ideas of elegance 
as he may acquire. To his uncultivated taste, the painted, be-tinseled 
dancers ave beautiful objects and their movements grace itself; 
while the injury he receives from impropriety of dress or action is 
vastly less than you would imagine, owing to the rather blunt condi- 
tion of his moral sensitiveness. Moreover, his taste for music is 
gratified and cultivated, which is also a good thing for him, as indeed 
is every possible legitimate pleasure you can introduce into his life. 
Listening to the dissonance coming from the orchestra, you hardly 
think this possible ; but let me assure you that the artistic gratification 
with which you listen to the execution of a difficult and scientific 
symphony is nothing compared to the delight with which some rol- 
licking tune makes every nerve in his body tingle. Those trite 
moralities and bursts of sentiment, patriotic and otherwise, which to 
you are mere tawdry stage clap-trap, are serious earnest to him, and 
highly approved too, to judge from the applause by which he signifies 
his appreciation. Well, I do not suppose he will practise them, but 
still I am glad to hear him applaud them: the man who honestly 
approves good and noble sentiments is not in the lowest stage, and 
there is hope that if temptation were not ever-present he might strive 
to act them out. But we underrate the effect these opinions have on 
Tom’s mind: they really go farther towards forming his moral and 
political code than any one would suppose who has not observed with 
sorrow the rarity of the circumstances under which the very poor and 
ignorant can be brought to listen with interest or patience to ideas of 
the kind. We are justified in concluding, then, that it is here, and 
from such teaching as this, that Tom forms his ideal of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. Shall we wonder then that it is a fearfully 
warped ideal, and that he does not live up to it, crooked as it is? 
The theatre, then, concerning which so many most worthy people 
entertain grave doubts, even in its most refined and elevated phase, 
and which is accused of wielding over performers, if not over 
audience, a demoralising influence; this vilipended, condemned 
theatre, in its very lowest development, in spite of adjuncts that 
disgust and a vulgarity that shocks, is still sufficiently elevated above 
one class, and that not the lowest in the community, to be its educa- 
tor in matters of taste and morality. 
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Turning from these rear benches to the rows of chairs dignified by 
the title of orchestra, we meet a more motley crew, not all of them 
wearing the same sad uniform of extreme poverty. Some few of the 
class of whom we have just been speaking, and with whom the money 
market is less tight than usual; rough-looking, broad-shouldered 
farmers in from the country, who have dropped in to see the show, 
having disposed of such small modicum of hay or corn as they have 
been able to extort from mother-earth ; sunburnt, jolly-looking sailors, 
with that air of donhomie in face and manner which the sea 
invariably impresses on all those whose lives are spent among its 
changing hills and valleys; here and there a scattering soldier ; 
grave-looking mechanics, with that expression of intelligence which 
continual contriving and adapting make characteristic of the class ; 
a few small shop-keepers, and their clerks perhaps ; a squad of young 
fellows, well-dressed, and evidently gentlemen’s sons, here for a lark, 
and apparently disappointed at not seeing anything much more dis- 
reputable than at places to which they are permitted to go — such are 
some of the elements which combine to fill the “pit.” But while we 
may see here and there a fashionable youngster, or more rarely one of 
those “men about town” who don’t come for the excitement, any- 
thing of this sort having long since ceased to be exciting to them, but 
who look on with a philosophic air, apparently more entertained by the 
audience than the performance ; while you see a few such, and a some- 
what greater number whose position in life is admirably characterised 
by the word “genteel,” still by far the great majority are simply 
working-men, and the poorest at that. They are better off than those 
who occupy the rear benches, principally because, being for the most 
part more advanced in life, they have some settled occupation and are 
slightly better remunerated, but they stand upon no higher platform 
mentally, morally, or socially. Not that they are vicious — only poor 
and ignorant ; nor is their presence here to be taken as a proof of 
their being so. Their being here is natural enough. Here they find 
amusement, and escape for a few hours from an uncomfortable home, 
squalid children and a fretful wife. And not only for this but also 
because they really enjoy the show, into an appreciation for which 
they have been educated, and which forms for them a really pleasant 
recreation. ‘They admire the broad jokes and coarse wit of the imita- 
tion negro, the bulls of the inevitable Irishman, and the troubles of 
the traditional Dutchman. They sympathise thoroughly in all per- 
formances of feats that require power and education of muscle. ‘The 
comic songs make them laugh, and the pathetic ones arouse and 
touch in them such feelings of tenderness as have survived in hearts 
slow through ignorance and dulled by poverty. Besides, they are 
very free and easy here. Bliffins there wears his hat, smokes his 
pipe, sends for his two or three glasses of beer, and feels quite inde- 
pendent and comfortable, forgetting that to-day he worked hard and 
to-morrow must work harder, and that, his supper to-night was 
decidedly insufficient for a man who had converted a large portion of 
his protoplasm into muscular activity. Intolerant indeed would we 
be to grudge Bliffins and his confréres this, the only recreation within 
their reach, and which, bad as it is, still is better than the besotting 
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influence of drink, from which it undoubtedly preserves many, in a 
measure at least. I fancy that we who are less oppressed by the 
coarse realities of living, fail to realise the intolerable yearning the 
poor must feel to escape somehow occasionally from the grinding 
contact with small sordid cares and bodily discomfort. If we did, or 
even tried to, we would have more charity for their failings in the 
matter of coarse dissipation, drinking, opium-eating, and theatre- 
going. I have a feeling of almost inexpressible sympathy for the 
laborer who, surrounded by a squalling family clamorous for more food 
and clothing, scarcely knowing where to-morrow’s brown bread is to 
come from, and with a body worn by harsh toil, and but ill-refreshed 
with unnutritious food ; who in fine, wearied in body and depressed in 
mind, goes out and spends some of his few remaining shillings for a 
seat in some Variety Hall and a half-dozen glasses of beer. I 
know that the money had been better spent in procuring some of 
those necessaries he and his family so sorely need ; but I know also 
the pressure that is upon him. With starvation and complete misery 
staring him in the face, how can we expect him to take heed to the 
expenditure of half a dollar? There is a pitiless certainty about 
unavoidable ruin which makes a man utterly indifferent to conse- 
quences, and leaves him only the desire to enjoy himself as much as 
he may before he is crushed. 

One thing that strikes us most forcibly is the innocence with which 
the bulk of this class come here. They do not seem to have the 
least idea that they are patronising a representation to be condemned 
on every principle of taste and decency. Hodges yonder illustrates 
this finely for us by bringing his little boy with him to-night — a thing 
that even he, callous as he is, would not do if he considered it a 
disreputable place. To us it does seem abominable to bring to a 
place like this a little fellow about whom still clings something of the 
innocence and modesty of childhood ; but everything depends on the 
point of view. This theatre on which we look down, Hodges to a 
certain extent looks up to. He knows that many people even in his 
own class condemn the theatre, especially as a place for children, but 
he sees no harm and much pleasure in going ; and it never enters into 
his head that this theatre is worse morally than others, for his 
experience and knowledge of them are limited to this class. He 
surmises that the men and women on the stage here are no better 
than they should be, but he believes that of all actors and actresses ; 
and as for the vulgarity — well, he is really rather obtuse on such 
points, and besides he knows that his boy hears, ay, speaks and acts 
much more and worse every day of his life. And you, my friend, so 
prompt to judge poor Hodges, just reflect that at this very moment, 
probably, your own well-dressed, rosy-cheeked darling at the fashion- 
able boarding-school is learning from some elders in vice, a vulgarity 
and indecency of thought and speech which will do more to soil him 
soul and body through life than he could possibly acquire even here. 
So Hodges acts in accordance with such light as he has, and gives 
his boy a treat of sight and sound from much the same impulse that 
induces you to take your little ones to a Christmas pantomime. 

But all have not these circumstances of poverty and mal-education 
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to plead in their behalf. Many can we see scattered through the 
crowd on whom this coarse and indecent performance is having a 
most deleterious effect, for they come here from impure motives and 
for the gratification of base appetites. Should we glance behind the 
scenes and box-curtains, and into the rooms beyond, we might see 
many a fashionable stripling vieing with gray-haired men of business 
in coarse debauchery —laughing, talking, and drinking with the 
bepainted fair ones of the stage. Youths of utmost gentility discard- 
ing refinement, married men of unsuspected morality regardless of 
decency — these, and others from every grade and phase of society, 
unite here in a reckless pursuit of forbidden enjoyments ; for the 
coulisses of the Varieties Theatre are the favored haunt of every 
species of vicious dissipation. But it is no part of our purpose to 
dilate upon the lives and characters of either the performers or the 
frequenters of the place. The task would be neither pleasant nor 
profitable ; and enough both of condemnation and apology has been 
written by others. We cannot, however, leave this part of our subject 
without adverting briefly to what we conceive to be the duty of the 
better portion of society with regard to this mass of vice which they 
permit to lie festering at their very doors. 

The man who has in his head the model of a steam-engine or a 
telegraph, and from mere inertness fails to communicate it to his 
fellows, so that the march of civilisation is retarded, is perhaps not 
the least of malefactors ; what shall we say, then, of the crime of 
those who, possessed of knowledge and cultivation, are content 
merely to possess them, and make no effort to impart them to those 
who still grope in darkness and struggle in mire? Is not the 
weightiest obligation laid upon the refined to extend refinement? It 
is the highest of duties ; and yet those who arrogate to themselves 
the title of “best” in the community, seem to have no conception of 
it, at least do nothing or next to nothing in discharge of it. They 
appear to think that society can require no more of them than that 
they should retain and preserve their refinement and intelligence, and 
on every fit opportunity signify their disapproval of what is vicious 
and debased. They have their excuse ready also. We cannot, say 
they, eliminate these evils nor purify these institutions, since evil is 
inherent in them ; the best we can do is to repress and ignore them. 
But the evil is not inseparable, though the institutions cannot be 
abolished, and in some form must and will exist. The stage, though 
you cannot get rid of it, may be stripped of almost all that is vicious 
without being deprived of much that is attractive even to the depraved. 
The management depending for support on the patronage they receive, 
find no way to make that patronage pay save by sensational indecency, 
and by affording facilities for drinking and license. Relieve the 
theatre from this necessity which makes it the minister to sensuality 
and crime, and it will not be difficult to render it an instrument of 
good, second to none other in this special sphere. There is a field 
here for a charity that would deserve to be called not only noble but 
wise. It is matter of common remark and regret that most charities, 
public and private, miss their mark, fail to reach just the class whom 
they are intended to benefit. They attempt to raise the poor without 
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descending to their level, and the lowest rung of the ladder we reach 
down to them is far above their grasp. Any education of the ignorant 
and debased must commence with a descent, not a condescension. 
It is their ideas we must take hold of and elevate, not ours which 
we must lower and adapt to their comprehension. Common-school 
education is good and necessary, but reading, writing, and arithmetic 
only render more dangerous men imbued with the principles of the 
Contrat Social. What is imperative is education in true principles of 
social organization and rights, and sound habits of reasoning. Some- 
how or other this education must be accomplished. Upon our 
shoulders is laid the obligation to see that the world does not retro- 
grade five centuries through the incompetence and depravity of those 
whom in liberating from oppression we have elevated into rulers. 
The masses have acquired political power with more rapidity and 
effect than the knowledge or discretion to employ it for the advantage 
of society. Strangely enough, the tendency of the most enlightened 
and refined civilisation that has yet dawned upon the world, is to 
place the actual control of society in the hands of the ignorant and 
unintelligent ; if it do not in some way contrive to communicate 
knowledge and intelligence also, it will have signed its death-warrant. 
The universal diffusion of learning has scattered broadcast many 
more false theories of religion and government than sound ones, and 
unfortunately it is just the worst and most sophistical of these that 
are most greedily adopted by the lower classes. They are learning 
their own power as a mere matter of brute force when organised in 
Trades-Unions and Working Men’s Associations. They have eagerly 
imbibed the doctrine that they have the right to reason for themselves 
and to govern the State because they are the most numerous. 
Together with these notions of their rights and powers, they entertain 
some singularly incendiary ideas. What is only inevitable misfortune 
seems to them terrible injustice and tyranny. They conceive that 
it is unjust that some few, comparatively, of mankind should absorb 
to themselves all the power, wealth, and enjoyment of life. ‘Their 
ideal of reform is a thorough leveling and redistribution of everything. 
With such a combination of ideas in their heads, it will go hard with 
them if one of these days they do not put in operation a Commune 
which will make that of Paris pale its ineffectual fires. 

But see, while we have wandered off moralising and saying we 
know not what irrelevant and improper things, the curtain has rolled 
down on the last scene, the gas is turned off, and audience and 
actors hasten away as if a ban were on the place. ‘To their 
various homes, grimly poor, genteelly squalid, ostentatiously elegant, 
or perchance sadly evil, we will not follow them, even in imagination ; 
but will even take our way to such homes as we have, very thankful 
for once that we have them, and more than usually conscious of 
possessing, somewhat unworthily, many blessings. 

H. H. 


Tue earliest form of natural religion, investigators inform us, is a 
vague idea of propitiation founded upon a blind terror. The savage 
finds himself surrounded by perils and menaced at all times by hostile 
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powers, not merely the neighbor-savage, or the wild beast, whose actions 
he can understand and whose attacks he can resist or avoid, but by the 
mysterious forces of Nature, which he can neither withstand, elude, nor 
comprehend. Passing from the intelligible to the unintelligible, it is not 
surprising that he should consider the earthquake, the inundation, or the 
thunderbolt as the attacks of some potent but invisible enemy, whom, as he 
cannot resist, he must endeavor to conciliate. But how is he to address 
himself to these, as he would toa mightier savage? Howis he to approach 
the earthquake when the earth is still, or bow himself to the thunderstorm 
when the sky is clear? Only by a symbol which he posits to represent the 
earthquake and the storm, or the Malevolence of Nature generally, and his 
genuflexions and offerings to which he conceives will be understood as paid 
to those invisible but conscious Malignities. 

But to bear the unseen substance in mind while the symbol is before his 
eyes, is too subtle a refinement or too exhausting an exertion for the savage 
intellect to keep up long; and the universal result is that he comes to regard 
the symbol or representative as the thing itself which is reverenced ; and 
though he has with his own hands tied the snake-skin round the bone, and 
the dirty rag over the snake-skin, he has a dull feeling — we can not call it 
a thought —in his stupid brain that the thing is something supernaturally 
potent, and to be revered and conciliated or it will be the worse for him. 

This then is that rudimentary form of worship which is called Fetishism. 
And as the most civilised races have a large share of the savage element 
still in them, so Fetishism in various forms is of constant occurrence, and 
presents itself in the most diverse and unexpected ways, but always with the 
characteristic of taking the symbol for the thing signified. Ruskin, for an 
amusing instance, in his Llements of Drawing, dissuades his pupils from 
erasing pencil-marks with bread-crumbs — the best thing for that purpose — 
because, says he, “it is wrong to waste the good bread.” He does not 
mean that such a practice is robbing the poor, because the crumbs his most 
erasive pupil would use in a week would hardly feed a chicken ; nor would 
he, we think, be prepared seriously to maintain that there is any peculiar 
sacredness about the pulverised seed of the grass 7yiticum which is denied 
to the inspissated sap of the spurge Szphonia,; but he has so associated 
bread as a symbol of sustenance, life, with the thing signified, that he has 
a blind feeling that to use bread-crumbs for any other purpose than nourish- 
ment is a sort of minor sacrilege. 

So much for a small bit of fetishism ; now for a large one. We have all 
read in the last two or three days how the corpulent gentleman known to 
the world at large as the Count de Chambord, and to his friends as Henri 
V., ruined the very fair chance for the throne of France which the fusion of 
the monarchist parties had placed in his hands, by the most preposterous 
bit of fetishism. He was willing to aceept Constitutionalism of a most 
liberal type, to have his royal hands tied in a variety of ways ; to abandon 
the Peerage and the Temporal Power, and to concede universal suffrage ; 
to conciliate the bourgeoisie like Louis-Philippe, and the proletariat like 
Napoleon III., but it must all be done under the White Flag with the Lilies. 
That FLAG to him was identified with the paternal government of Henri 
IV. (himself a fetish), and with the glories and grandeurs of Louis XIV. 
(another monstrous fetish); and though he was quite willing to subscribe 
to terms that would have made the Béarnais swear “Ventre-Saint-Gris /” 
and the Grand Monarch take the tongs to him as he did to Louvois, only to 
hear them named, he would rather lose a throne than blaspheme that thrice- 
sacred oriflamme. 

With a philosophical people it would make but little difference, provided 
the government was a good one, whether the rag that flapped over the 
Tuileries was a white rag or a blue one ; but unluckily the people he had 
to deal with had their fetish too; and gin a fetish meet a fetish, the weaker 
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must give way. The fetish of the French people is a three-colored rag 
which they call the ¢7zcolor, which they identify with the victories of 
Dumouriez and Napoleon, and feel somehow or other contains the triumphs 
of those heroes and the former glories of France, now temporarily in eclipse. 
So as they would not have the White Flag, and as Henri V. was not 
to be had without it, his partisans intimated to him, regretfully, that they 
would see him at Frohsdorf first, and thither he has departed, carrying his 
fetish with him, as Rachel carried her ancestral teraphim. 

Our late war between the States was almost entirely due to a monstrous 
outbreak of fetishism. Of the hosts that volunteered for the invasion of 
the South, how many were there that had the slightest comprehension of 
the questions at issue? How many had maturely considered whether the 
South had or had not the right of separation, and whether their own rights, 
property, or lives were endangered thereby? They were almost apathetic 
to these questions, yet no sooner had ¢he flag been fired upon than they 
flew to arms with an enthusiasm that would have been almost sublime had 
it been less absurd. So long as the flag represented freedom, protection, 
justice, so long it was an honorable symbol; but if it ceased to represent 
these, it was a mere striped clout, with no claim upon any man’s respect 
who did not worship it as a fetish. 

And yet, marvellous to say, this absurdest of all fetishisms was not un- 
common at the South; and there were men, and not a few, who believed 
with all their hearts in the righteousness of their cause, and freely gave their 
goods and their blood for its defence,-who felt that they “could have fought 
better under the old flag”! No wonder Carlyle says that we are “like 
turkeys, driven to market with a stick and a red rag.” 





Mr. Epiror:—In the August No. of Lippincott’s Magazine there is a 
story by Miss Margret Field, to which she has affixed this Latin motto :— 


Mille modi veneris. 


Circumstances beyond my control prevent my rightly catching the lady’s 
meaning ; but a classical friend to whom I applied for assistance, gave me, 
after some deliberation, the version :— 


“Love assumes a thousand disguises.” 


Now I am inclined to suspect, from a hesitation bordering on embarrass- 
ment which I observed in this gentleman for the first time, that he has not 
given me the correct version, and that it is a passage of great complexity 
or obscurity. I am not at all troubled with curiosity, but am very anxious 
not to do my friend injustice, and would therefore be greatly obliged to you 
if you would tell me if this version is or is not the right. And, while you 
are about it, if this is not the right, perhaps it would not be too much 
trouble to let me know what the real meaning is, and where the passage is 
to be found, if in your power. 
Your old subscriber, * * 


The passage occurs in Ovid, A. A. m1, 787. As for the meaning — well, 
to tell the truth, our Latin is a little rusty. Why not ask Miss Field 
herself ? 





In the earlier days of the country, when the noble savage still ran rather 
disagreeably wild in the woods on the frontiers, there was an old deacon 
whose lot had been cast in an outlying settlement unpleasantly near the 
free sons of the forest. One morning as he was about setting out on a 
pastoral visitation, and took down, as usual, his saddle-bags and loaded 
rifle, his wife said to him, “ Why is it that when you believe that all things 
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are fore-ordained, you never go on a journey without your gun?” “ Well,” 
said he, “ wife, I dare say it does look a little inconsistent at first; but sup- 
pose I were riding along and were to meet an Indian, and /7zs time had 
come — how then ?” 





USES. 
**Maimed for life.’ — Hospital Report. 


What then am I fit for? Fit, last night, no doubt, 
For kissing and loving, but now that’s left out; 
These lips are too woeful— we women don’t heed — 
But then, as you’re thinking, men always have need 
Of life’s splendor and beauty. 

What then am I fit for? 


For Earth’s uses? Truly, ¢4a¢ means “dust to dust” ; 
While as to love’s uses, forego them we must. 
No choice and no doubting. Earth needs dust for flowers, 
Red rose and green leaf from this refuse of ours: 
Earth accepts all, and scorns not. 
My body to earth then! 
What else am I fit for? For anything higher ? 
Dead wood, torn asunder, may kindle a fire. 
Is nought good without beauty? Dry husks and dark ore, 
The bruised herb that holds such a fragrance in store,— 
God thought these for me? Then am I indeed 
Fit for His uses always ! 

E. F. M. 





WE see by the morning papers that Mr. Tennyson has invited “the 
American poet, Walt Whitman,” to be his guest at Aldworth. Now had we 
Mr. Tennyson’s ear, we should like to offer him two suggestions. First, 
that, during the stay of his distinguished guest, select readings from the 
first edition of Leaves of Grass be substituted for the usual form of family 
worship. Second: Mr. Tennyson has shown himself, by his graceful imita- 
tions, to be a close student of Catullus. Let him translate portions of this 
poet for Mr. Whitman, to show him that a writer may be abundantly 
licentious without being merely stupidly nasty ; and let him particularly call 
the “ American poet’s” attention to the following distich as an unequalled 
motto for his next edition :— 


“‘M——a conatur Pimpleum scandere montem : 


Musz furcillis przcipitem ejiciunt.” 


WE regret that the severe illness of the author of Ruz to arth has pre- 
vented the continuance of that story in this No. of the MAGAZINE. Next 
month we trust to be able to furnish our readers a double portion. 
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MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


Interior Decorations, French Fancy Goods, Mantel and Pier Glasses, Connecting 
Cornices. Curtain Goods, &c., all of the very Latest and Finest Styles. 


Having superior facilities for manufacturing, particular attention will be given to or/ers. Stranger@ 
visiting the City are invited to cail and examine. 














CHARLES P. STEVENS, 
MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, 


Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 
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SOPER’S 
Patent Folding Seat 


OUR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL 





Schools. Price list School Desks sent on 


COMPRISING 


Apparatus, Black Boards, Books, Charts, Globes, 
Maps, Gymnastic Apparatus, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Halle and 


SCIIOOL FORNITURE 
of several superior modern styles, and many 
other * ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 

MAILED ON DEMAND WITH TEN CENTS. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
Publishers and Manufacturers, 

No. 14 Bond St., New York, 





SETTEES for Churches, 


SCHOOL DESK, 


The best in the world. 
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WATERS, MONTEITH & CO. 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 


ANDREWS’ PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


application, Free of Charge. 


your freights 


THEIR HISTORY AND DERIVATION, 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED 


BY 


r $50,000 worth. Save 
nished on application. 


BALTIMORE, 1871. 





| SOLD BY 
| 
| TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


No. 8 N. Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 


—— <+@ee ——— 


Although this Desk is manufactured only at Chattanooga and the West, Phila- 


hia and New York State have taken ove 
buy South. Catalogues and price lists fur 





Published monthly at $5.00 per annum, or | 
' 50 cents a single number. 
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Having thoroughly renovated every department of our Establishment, and 
largely added to our former extensive fonts of Book and Job Letter, by the 
purchase of the most recent and improved styles, we are now prepared to show 
specimens of our taste and skill, furnish estimates, and receive your orders. We 
have ample facilities for the printing of 


BOOKS OF EVERY KIND, CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, 
MEDICAL AND LEGAL CASES, POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 
CATALOGUES OF COLLEGES, CERTIFICATES, CIRCULARS, 
REPORTS, ADDRESSES, SERMONS, BANK CHECKS, LABELS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, CARDS, BILLHEADS, &c. 





BOOK-BINDING. | 





Further attention is called to this new branch now added to our Estab- 
lishment. With the aid of skillful workmen, and possessing the advantage of 
having our work printed, ruled and bound upon the premises, we are enabled to 
fill orders at the shortest notice, in the best style, and at prices that cannot fail to 
please. We make to order LepcEeRS, Day Books, JOURNALS, CopyinGc Books, 
HoTtEL Recisters, CasH, SALES AND CHECK Books, &c. 


MUSIC, MAGAZINES, AND OLD BOOKS REBOUND, 








XH THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


Washington University, Medical School 


BATTIMORSE, MD. 


——__»—~> 





FACULTY: 
HARVEY L. BYRD, M. D. 
Professor of Obstetrics. 
JOSEPH E. CLAGETT, M. D. 
Professor of Materia Medica. 
JOHN F. MONMONIER, M. D. 
Professor of Physiology. 
MARTIN P. SCOTT, M. D. 
Professor of Diseases of Women. 
JOHN J. MOORMAN, M. D. 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Hyuiene, 
CHAS. W. CHANCELLOR, M. D. 
Professor of Anatomy. 

JAS. E. LINDSAY, M. D. 
Professor of Chemistry. 
JOHN R. PAGE, M. D. 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine. 
GEORGE G, FARNANDIS, M. D. 
Professor of Surgery. 

N. W. LITTELL, M. D. 


Lecturer on Ophthalmology. 


A. H. POWELL, M. D. 


Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


The course of instruction in this Institution is eminently practical, It 
embraces a Winter Session and a Summer Session. The Winter Session 
hevins on the Ist of October and terminates on the 22d of February. The 


Summer Session begins on the second Monday in March, and continues four 


" onths, 

The clinical advantages of the School are particularly fine. In addition 
toa Hospital, EXcLUsiveLY under the control of the Faculty, there is a City 
Dispensary connected with the College, which affords clinical material in 
great abundance. 

A limited number of Beneficiary Students, from the late slave-holding 
States, is annually received ; precedence being given to wounded and disabled 
soldiers, 

FEES,.—Winter Session, $120; Summer Session, $75; Matriculation, $5 ; 
(iraduation, $20; Dissection, Winter Session, $10. 

For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, containing full particulars, 
: adress, 

Pror, CHAS, W. CHANCELLOR, M, D., 


Dean of the Faculty: 
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OUR N EW PREMIUM. 


-- 


AN EXQUISITE PICTURE. 
‘“AskinG A Bressinc” (‘Das Tischgebet,’’) 


By PROF. JORDAN, OF DD UssELDORF. 


An Oil Chromo in the very highest style of art, 204 x 154, 
strained on muslin and varnished, ready for framing. Probably the 
very finest specimen of this style of chromo-lithography ever pro- 
duced in this country, and scarcely to be distinguished from the 
exquisite original. 

We offer a copy of this beautiful picture as a premium for a 
club of five pre-paid subscribers to the SourHERN Macazine. The 


picture will be sent securely packed, by express, freight paid, to any 


part of the United States. 


The Retail Price whites Picture is Seven Dollars and a sahil 


“THE SOUT HERN PLANTER AND PARME R, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


<+-+Oom 








This old established Journal offers unsurpassed inducements to advertisers. 
Is taken by the best class of Farmers in Virginia, and in nearly all the 
Southern States. 


Subscription, $2.00 per annum, in advance. Specimen Copies furnished. 
For advertising rates and upon all business subjects, address, 


FERGUSSON & RADY, Publishers, 


RICHMOND, VA. 








THE SOUTHEKN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


PHOSPHATIC BLOOD GUANO, 


An Improved Soluble Plant Food. 





(Its .Vitrogen derived from BLOOD, and its Phosphates 
from BONES.) 


Blood Flour and Blood Meat. 





THE MANHATTAN 
Manufacturing and Fertilizing Company, 


WORKS AT COMMUNIPAW, N. J., 
ADJOINING THE ABATTOIR. 
CAPITAL, = - + + += §200,000. 
JOHN D. WING, Acting President. 
JAMES H. BANKER, Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES : 


JOHN D. WING, 7t Beaver Street, N. Y. 
JAMES H. BANKER, Bank of New York. 
ABRAHAM B. BAYLIS, 17 William Street, N. Y. 
oT G. HARRISON, Baltimore. 
KER, (Pre side nt Canton Company.) Baltimore. 
THOM AS J. HAND, 31 and : 33 Broadway, N. Y. 
—— —-- —_—_— , New York. 


SEND FoR CIRCULARS. 
wet THOS, J. HAND, Secretary, 
TRADE MARK. (P. O. Box 802.) 21 and 33 Broadway, N. Y. 


- —— + -@-> 





The greatest possible benefit to grass lands is to be derived from manures 
applied during September and early part of October ; producing a growth which 
protects the “roots during winter, and imparting such life and vigor to them, 
that the -“ will make an early start in Spring, and emeatd the weeds. 


THE DUKESBOROUGH TAL ES. 


———— SS O——— 


We take great pleasure in infgrming the public that we have made arrange- 
ments for publishing in book form, on or about the Ist of September, the 
admirable series of 


DUKESBOROUGH TALES, 


BY 4 
‘*PHILEMON Percu,’ 


which have given so much pleasure and entertainment to the readers of the 
Southern Magazine, and have been everywhere pronounced unequalled in racy 
humor, and in the vivacious and genial description of ‘Old Times in the 
South.” The series will make a handsome volume of about 250 pages, bound in 
the best style of cloth, and containing a preface by the author. 

«*, Owing to the many inquiries that have been made, the publishers count 
on a large demand for this book, and dealers are requested to send in their 
orders as promptly as possible. 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, Publishers, 
BALTIMORE, Mp, 
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The Southern Magazine. 


+ —~@ 


The publishers of the periodical so widely and favorably known for the last three years as the 
New EcLecric, in view of the fact the the great preponderance of original matter in its contents 
now renders that title unsuitable, have determined to conduct it in future under the name of 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


This change in tide implies no change in the principles and aims of the Magazine. It will be 
the constant endeavor of the publishers to make it the exponent of the best Southern talent and 
culture. and to afford an organ for Southern thinkers, scholars, and men of letters, to communicate 
with the Southern people. While keeping aloof from partisan politics, it will not abstain from 
occasionally discussing the great political questions of the day in a calm and impartial spirit; and 
it will at all times welcome papers containing information respecting the resources and prosperity 
of the South, or judicious counsel for their development and improvement. 

No articles of a sectarian character will be admitted; nor will anything of a nature to give just 
offence to persons of any Christian faith, find a place in its pages. 

Ample space will be devoted to lighter literature, fiction, poetry, essays, and humorous 
sketches from original sources, so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE a welcome guest in 
every home-circle. 

While announcing it as an original Magazine, the publishers propose so far to retain the 
eclectic feature as to present from time to time, from foreign sources, such papers as strike them 
as possessing unusual merit or interest. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the distinguished writers of the South. Among 
others we may mention the names of 


Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, Rev. R. L. Dabney, D.D. 
Gen. G, T. Beauregard, Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, 
Gen. J. A. Early, Prof. T. R. Price, 

Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, J. H. Myrover, 

Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Nettie Power Houston, 
Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes, Edward Spencer, 

Mrs. M. J. Preston, Mollie E. Moore, 

Paul H. Hayne, C. W. Hills, 

Sami. Selden, ** Barton Grey.” 


and many others. 

‘* Philemon Perch” will continue his vivacious and characteristic Dukesborough Tales ; and 
we expect to publish a series of papers from the pen of the wise and genial Col. Jno. S. Holt, 
author of Abraham Page, &c. 

TERMS :—Single subscription, $4 per annum. ‘To Clergymen and School-Teachers, $3.00. 
Five copies to one address, $16. ‘Ten copies ditto, $30. More liberal reductions to larger clubs. 
All subscriptions strictly in advance, and payable by post office order or draft on Baltimore. x 
no case will mutilated currency notes be received. 

Subscribers in sending their names, should give their address in full, legibly written. RECEIPTS 
will be sent in the following No. of the Magazine. 


PREMIUMS :— 
For every new pre-paying subscriber, ae : ee oe. : $1 00 
For 3 2 << subscribers,a gratuitous subscription for one year, or 3 00 
For 10 * ad e e a . ps a i i a 12 00 
For 25 ws ” ” . - . ° « » é = ‘ 30 00 
For sc os “ “ A 4 bs M eo - - a 90 00 
For 100 - - ” ° - - - - - - - 150 00 


A specimen number sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Wma. HAND Browne, dior. MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL 


F. MURDOCH, 
Wa. Hanp Browne, ¢ Publishers. 
W.L. Hi, 
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COLEMAN & ROGERS, 


PHARMACEUTISTS, 


7323 WW. Baltimore Street, 


Have a large and well assorted stock of pure DRUGS 
and CHEMICALS, and all rare pharmaceutical prepa- 


rations. 


fim ae 
Mineral Water Department 
EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING: 


Sharon Sulphur, Bed for 
Kissenyen Vichy, 
Greenbrier White Suiphur, Rockbridge Alum 


‘ung? aa 
reeleior Saratoga Augusta Al Healing, 
Stur Saratoga Alleghany, Co 
yh Rock Savatoga, Blue Lick, 
Washington, Bitter Kissengen 


Chalybeate,) Bedford Alwin and Iodine 


ner's Sulphur 
Seltzer, 
Empire Saratoga 
(reyacr, 


thesda, Gettysburg, Hathorn, ec. 


Also, Importers of JOUANN HOFF’S GENUINE 


EXTRACT OF MALT. 


Agents for the eale of JOHN M. FORREST'S 
ORIGINAL UNADULTERATED JUNIPER TAR. 


(e"Cash Orders from a distance are promptly 


and carefully filled, 
TAY LOR & PRICE, 
11 N. 


CURTAIN HOUSE, 
CURTAIN MATERIALS 


of all descriptions, 


Charles Street. 


ALSO FULL LINE 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
TAMBOR APPLICA, and 
NOTTINGHAM LACE, 
CURTAINS at all prices, 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
WINDOW SHADES and 
MOSQUITO NETS all styles, 
MATTRESSES AND BEDDING 
Made to Order. 
TAYLOR & PRICE, 
11 N. CHARLES STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 


Orders out of City have prompt and careful at- 


tention. 


GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Wor 
3,000 Engravings. 


ds and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


1840 Pages Quarto. Price $i2. 


ee Oe © 


I have been in constant use of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary since its first publication in 1828, and 
every day leads me to prize it more highly. 
The first edition contained some blemishes, 
(long since removed), but I well remember the 
delight with which the scholars of that dav re- 
ceived it. From that time to this it has been 
steadily improving. Its few errors have been 
corrected and its many excellencies enlarged. 
In its present shape it is more than a Diction- 
ary. It is a world of information upon every 
subject, presented in the briefest and most ac- 
curate form. Not only the meaning of words 
and their derivation, but the philosophy of the 
English language can be learned from its study. 
It is, in my opinion, the most perfect Dictionary 
ever published, of a living language, and is not 
likely to be excelled. Circumstances have led 
me to re-examine it with great care, in your new 
edition just published, with special view to the 
accuracy and fullness of its definition, and the 
result is to confirm the opinion, as to its merits, 
which forty years of careful use had enabled me 
to form, and which is now imperfectly expressed. 
Whatever value may be attached to other dic- 
tionaries, no school and no “scholar” can afford 
to do without “ Webster.” In my judgment, 
Webster alone is enough. The future progress 
of learning and polite literature in the United 
States will be marked, and to a considerable 
extent caused, by the continually increasing cir- 
culation of Webster’s great Dictionary. 

W. G. ELIOT, 
Pres't Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., July 4, 1871. 


I am much pleased with the etymologies and 
definitions of Webster’s U nabridged Diction: ary, 
as far as I have examined them, and consider as 
invaluable additions the Introduction on the 
English Language by Prof. Hadley, and some 
of the appendices, especially that on Fictitious 
Names by Prof. Wheeler. 


JAMES M. 
Pres't St. John's College. Annapolis, Md., 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


GARNETT, 


June 2%, 1851. 


Webster's Primary School Dictionary, 4 Engravings 
eo Commen School 2% 
- High School : 
. Acadomic ‘ - 
oa Counting House th numerous illustra- 
tions and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 


Published-by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
CO., New York. 














FALL AND WINTER IMPORTATIONS,, 
/ ». 


————. | WASHINGTON & LEE UNIVERSITY, 
a Lexington, Virginia. 


J = ~ next session of this Institution will com- 
aes ! ~ mence on the third Thursday (21st) of Sep- 
= i) tember, 1871, and continue without intermission 

: a 


OODS. H), | until the fourth Thursday in June, 1872. 


The instruction embraces thorough Classical, 


Literary and Scientific courses, together with the 





Professional departments of Law and Lngi- 
neering. 

The entire expense for the session of 9 months 

| need not exceed $300 or $325, according to the 

price of Board. Arrangements are also made for 

messing, by which students may reduce their ex- 


3 ~ . penses to $250 per session, 
ARMSTRONG ce ATOR &CO. For further information, address 
237 and 239 Baltimore Street, G. W. C, LEE, President, or 
Pocrne ani WILLIAM DOLD, Clerk of Faculty. 


rand Jobbing Houses in 
August 4, 1871. 


a —— . on 

PEN Lucy ScHOOL FOR Boys, 

TWO MILES NORTH OF BALTIMORE, MD, 
Will Bteopen September 1:3th, 1871. 
—_ 

THE CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, FRENCH & GERMAN ARE TAUCHT. 
Testimonials to this School come from the very high 3st sources. Boys 
meet with the sons of the best families of the South, For Circulars 


apply to the undersigned, 


R. M. JOHNSTON. 


Waveney, Pallimore Co., Md , July 13, 1871. 


BNGLISH PHRIODICALS 


i direct from LONDON at publication price and postage by B. F. STEVENS, American 
and Library Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
fura Review, The Spectator, The Pall Mall Budget, $7.50, gold, a year each.— The Graphic, $9.00 
l, a year—Jlustrated News, $7.00 gold, a year—Athenewum, $4.25 gold, a year—all others at same 
rate. Orders with remittance may be sent to B, F. STEVENS direct, or to his Agents, Messrs. 
IRVING & WILLEY. 34% Pine Street, New York. 








JILNNINGS’ EAU DIEENTIFRICE. 
ion will effectually Cleanse, Beautify and Pi rve the Teeth It will impart 
i most delightful Fragrance, and to the Gums a healthy Action, and a conse- 
and brightness of Color. 
, EAU DIE COLOGNE--Double. 
JY Thesuperior excellence of this Toilet requisite is universally acknowledged 
pintsand quarter pints.) "A Liberal Discount to the Trade 


N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 90 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 











ertisements. 


For our New Premium to Clubs, see page XIII. of Adv 








FAMILY FAVORITE 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION of 








1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS; which experience was repeated in 
Baltimore at the MARYLAND INsTITUTE fair of 1869. 
Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, 
Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, 
Fringing, Frizzling, Piping; and Tubing executed with ease and beauty 


Lock-ST1tcH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 
Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACIIINE COMPANY, 


| 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
| 


53 N. Cuarzes St., BALTimore, MD. 218 N. Firtu St., St. Louis. 
613 Broapway. New York, 19t LAKE St., CHIcaco. 
1307 Cuestnut St., PHirapecpnta. 349 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 








UPHOLSTERY HOUSE FURNISHINC. 





ESTABLISHED 182r. 


0 


WALTER CROOK, Jr. 


220 


West Baltimore Street, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


WINDOW SHADES, | 
LACE CURTAINS, 

EMB. PIANO &:TABLE COVERS, 

MOSQUITO CANOPIES, | 

AND SPANISH WINDOW AWNINGS, | 


Wholesale and Retail. 











EMBROIDERED LACE CURTAINS. 


“SLaNOVUG BP ADV AINGILSAA 











WINDOW DECORATIONS & CORNICES. 
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